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ANNE SEVERN 
AND THE FIELDINGS 


I 

CHILDREN 


Anne Severn had come again to the Fieldings. ’Th^, 
time it was because her mother was dead. ' 

She hadn’t been in the house five minutes before, 
she asked “ Where's JerroM ? " 

" Fancy,” they said, " her remembering,” ' 

And Jerrold had put his head in at &e doo];^^«^4 ' 
gone out.^again when he saw her there in her blat^ 
frock { and somehow she had.icnown he was afraid 
to come In because her mother was dead. 

Her father had brought he^ to Wyck-on-the-Hill . 
that morning, the day after the funeral. He woi^d 
leave her there when he went back to India. 

She was walking now down the lawn between, thel^ 
two tall moi. They were taking her to the pond at 
the bottom where the goldfi^ were. It was Jerrold’s 
father who held her hand and talked to her. He had 
a nice brown face marked with a lot of little fine smiling 
strokes^ &nd his eyes were quick and kind. 

” You remember the goldfish, Anne ? " 

“ I remember everytldng.” " ^ 

She had'been,;such a little girl before, and they said 
she had. Iprgotten. 

But she remem|!Kered so well that She always tho!i:^t 
of Mr^ Fielding Jerrold^ father She refiieiitt>ered 
the pond and the goldh^v Jerrold held her so 
that she Wouldn't tumUe in. She the 
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big grey and yellow house with its nine ball-topped 
gables ; and the lawn, shut in by clipped yew hedges, 
tiien spreading downwards, like a fan, from fhe last 
green tmace where the two enormous peacocks stood, 
carved out of the yew. 

Where it lay flat and still under the green wall she 
saw the tennis court. Jerrold was there, knocking 
balls over the net to please little Colin. She could 
see h^ fling back his head and laugh as Colin ran 
stumbling, waving his racquet before him like a stiff 
fl^. She heard Colin squeal with excitement as the 
flew out of his reach. 

'"^er father was talking about her. His voice was 
sharp and anxious. 

" I don’t know how she'll get on with your boys.” 
(He always talked about Anne as if she wasn’t there.) 
" Ten’s an awkward age. She’s too old for Colin and 
too young for Eliot and Jerrold.” 

She knew their ages. Colin was only seven. Eliot, 
the clever one, was very big ; he was fifteen. Jerrold 
was thirteen. 

She heard Jerrold’s father answering in his quiet 
voice, 

" You needn’t worry. Jerry’ll look after Anne all 
right.” 

" And Adeline.” 

” Oh, yes, of course, Adeline.” (Only somehow he 
made it sound as if she wouldn’t.) 

Adeline was Mrs. Fielding, Jerrold’s mothm*. 

Anne wanted to get away from the quiet, serious 
^men and play with Jerrold ■; but their idea seemed to 
be that it was too soon. Too soon after the funeral. 
It would be all right to go quietly and lotflc at the 
goldfish ; but no, not to play, WhOT die thou|ht of 
h^ d<i;ad mother she was afraid to them that she 
didn’t Want to go and look at the goldfish. It was as 
if she knesf 'thftt smnething sad waited for her the 
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pond at tbe bottom. She would be safer over there 
where Jerrold was laughing and shouting. She would 
play \dth him and he wouldn’t be afraid. 

The day felt like a Sunday, quiet, quiet, except for 
the noise of Jerrold’s laughter. Strange and exciting, 
his boy's voice rang through her sadness ; it made her 
turn her head again and again to look after him ; it 
called to her to forget and play. 

Little slim brown minnows darted backwards and 
forwards under the olive green water of the pond. And 
every now and then the fat goldfish came nosing al<nig, 
orange, with ^ver patches, shining, making the water 
light round them, stiff mouths wide open. When th^ 
bobbed up, small bubbles broke from them and 
sparkled and went out. 

Anne remembered the goldfi^ i but soniehow they 
were not so fascinating as they used to be. 

A queer plant grew on the rock border of the pond. " 
Green, fleshy stems, with blunt spikes all over them. 
Each carried a tiny gold star at its tip. Thick, cold 
juice would come out of it if’ you' squeezed it. She 
thought it would smell like lavender. 

It had a name. She tried to think of it. 

Stone-crop. Stone-crop. Suddenly she remembered. 

Her mother stood with her by the pond, dark and 
white and slender. Anne held out her han^ smeared 
with the crushed flesh of the stone-crop ; her mother 
stooped and wiped them with her pocket-handkerchM, 
and there was a smell of lavender. The goldfish went 
swimming by in the olive-green water. 

Anne’s saimess came over her again ; sadness so , 
heavy that it kept her from crying ; sadness that ’ 
oruidied her breast and made her throat ache. 

They went back up the lawn, quietly, and the day fdt 
mme and more like Sunday, or like — like a fungal day. 

She’s very silent, this small daughter of ^urs," 
Mr. Fielding said. 
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“ Yes,” said Mr. Severn. 

His voice came with a stiff jerk, as if it choked him 
He remembered, too. 


ii 

The grey and yellow flagstones of the terrace were 
hot under your feet. 

Jerrold's mother lay out there on a pile of cu^ons, 
in'the sun. She was very large and very beautiful. 
She lay on her side, heaved up on one dbow. Under 
her thin white gown you could see the big lines of her 
shoulder and hip, and of her long full tib^h, tapering 
to the knee. 

Anne crouched beside her, uncomfortably, holdirxg 
her little body away from the great warm mass among 
the cushions. 

Mrs. Fielding was aware of this shrinking. She put 
out her arm and drew Anne to her side again. 

" Lean back,” die said. '* Close. Closer.” 

And Aime would lean close, politely, for a minute, 
and then stiffen and dirink away again when the soft 
arm dackened. 

Eliot Fielding (the clever one) lay on his stomach, 
stretdied out across the terrace. He leaned over a 
book : ' Animal Biology, He was absorbed in a diagram 
of a rabbit’s heart and took no notice of his mother or 
of Anne. 

Anne had been at the Manor five days, and she had 
got used to Jerrold’s mother’s caresses. All but one. 
Every now and then Mrs. Fielding’s hand would stray 
to tiie back of Anne’s neck, where the diort curls, 
blaick as her frock, sprang out in a thick bunch. The 
fingers stirred among the roots of Anne's hair, stinking, 
stroking, lifting the bunch and letting it fall again. 
And whenever they did this Anne jerked her head 
away and held it stiffly out of their reach. 

She i^embered how her mother's fingers, slender 
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and ^'Skinned and loving, had done just that, and 
how their touch went thrilling through me back of her 
nedc, how it made her heart beat. Mrs. Fielding’s 
fingois didn’t thrill you, they were blunt and fum|}ling. 
Axme thought ; " She’s no business to touch me like 
that. No business to think she can do what Mother 
did." 

She was always doing it, always trying to be a 
mother to her. Her father had told her she was going 
to try. And Anne wouldn’t let her. She would not 
let her. 

" Why do you move your head away, darling ? ’’ 

Anne didn’t answer. 

“ You used to love it. You used to come bending 
your funny little neck and turning first one ear and 
then the other. Like a little cat. And now you 
won’t let me touch you.” 

“ No. No. Not— like that." 

" Yes. Yes. like this. You don’t remember.” 

" I do remember." 

She felt the blunt fingers bn her neck again and 
started up. 'Ihe beautiful, wilful woman lay bade 
on her cushions, smiling to herself. 

*' You’re a funny little thing, aren’t J^ou ? ” she 
said. * 

Anne’s eyes were glassed. She shook her head 
fiercely and spilled tears. 

Jerrold had come up on to the terrace. Colin trotted 
after him. They were looking at her. Eliot had 
raised his head from his book and was looking at her. 

" It is rotten of you, mater," he said, *' to tease 
that kid.'* 

" I’m not teasing her. Really, Eliot, you do say 
things— as if nobody but yourself ^d any sense. You 
can away now, Anne darling." 

Arme stood staring, udth wild animal ^es tlmt saw 
no plaoe to run to. «. 
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It was Jerrold who saved her. 

" I say, would you like to see my new budc rabbit ? ” 

" Rather ! " 

He held out his hand and she ran off with him, along 
the terrace, down the steps at the comer and up the 
drive to the stable yard where the rabbits were. Colin 
followed headlong. 

And as she went Anne heard Eliot saying, “ I’ve 
sense enough to remember that her mother’s dead.” 

In his worst tempers there was always some fierce 
pity. 

iii 

Mrs. Fielding gathered herself together and rose, 
with dignity, still sriiiling. It was a smile of great 
sweetness, iMnitely remote from all discussion. 

" It’s much too hot here,” she said. " You might 
move the cushions down there tmder the beech-tree.” 

That, Eliot put it to himself, was just her way of 
getting out of it. To Eliot the irritating thing abput 
his mother was her dexterity in getting out. She 
never lost her temper, and never replied to any serious 
criticism ; she simply changed the subject, leaying you 
I with your disapproval on your hands. 

In this Eliot’s yoimg subtlety misled him. Adeline 
Fielding’s mind was not the clever, calculating thing 
that, at fifteen, he thought it. Her one simple idea 
was to be happy, and, as a means to that end, to have 
people happy about her. His father or Anne’s father 
could have told him that all her ideas were simple as 
fedings and impromptu. Impulse moved her, one 
moment, to seize on the faithful, defiant little heart 
of Aime, the next, to get up out of the sun. Anne’s 
tears spcnled her bright world; but not for long. 
Codness was now the important thing, not Aipe and 
not Apuae's moth^. As for Eliot’s disapprot^ she 
was no!l<mger aware of it. ^ * 
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“ Oh, to be cool, to be cool again ! Thank you, my 
son.” 

Eliot had moved all the cushions doAvn und^ the 
ti^, scowling as he did it ; for he knew that when his 
mother was really cool he would have to get up and 
move them all back again. 

With the perfect curve of a great supple animal, she 
turned and settled in her lair, under her tree. 

Presently, down the steps and across the lawn, 
Anne's father came towards her, grave, handsome, 
and alone. 

Handsome even after fifteen years of India. Hand- 
somer than when he was yoimg. More distinguished. 
Eyes lighter in the sallowish bronze. She liked his 
lean, eager, deerhound's face, ' ready to start off, 
sniffing the trail. A little strained, leashed now, J ohn's 
es^emess. But that was how he used to come to her, 
with that look of being ready, as if they could do things 
together. 

She had tried to find his youth in Anne's face ; but 
Anne's blackness and whiteness were her mother’s ; 
her little nose was still soft and vague ; you couldn’t 
tdl what she would be like in five years’ time. Still, 
there was something ; the same strange quality ; the 
same forward-springing grace. 

Before he reached her, Adeline was smiling again. 
A smile of the delicate, instinctive mouth, of the blue 
eyes shining between curled lids, under dark ^ebrows ; 
of the innocent white nose ; of the whole soft, milk- 
white face. ;Even her sleek dark hair smiled, tuning. 
She was conscious of her power to make him come to 
her, to make herself felt through everything, even 
through his bereavement. 

The subtlb Eliot, locking over the terrace wall, 
observed hdr and thought, " The mater’s jolly {biased 
'^th herself. I wonder why." !,,, 

'' It struck Eliot also that a Cmnmissicmer of Ambala 
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and a Member of the Legislative Council and a widows 
ought not to look like Sfo. Severn. He was too lively, 
too adventurous. 

He turned again to the enthralling page. "The 
student should lay op^ the thoracic cavity of the 
rabbit and dissect away the thymous gland and other 
tis^es which hide the origin of the great vessels i so 
as to display the heart. . . 

Ye^, the vet, would show him how to do that. 

iv 

i' ^ >' 

" His n^e's Benjy. He's a butterfly imut," said 
Jerrold. 

The rabbit was quiet now. He sat in Aime's aims, 
couching, his forepaws laid on her breast. She 
stooped and kissed 1^ soft nose that went in and out, 
pu^ng against her mouth, in a delicious palpitation. 
He was white, with black ears and a black oval at the 
root of his tail. Two wing-shaped patches went up 
from his nose like a mousta<^e. That was his butterfly 
^ut. 

" He is sweet,” she said. 

Colin said it after her in his shrill child’s voice : 
" He is sweet.” Cohn had a habit of repeating what 
you said. It was his way of joining in the conversation. 

He stretched up his hand and stroked Benjy, and 
Anne felt the rabbit’s heart beat sharp and quick 
against her breast. A shiver went through Benj 3 r'slKKly. 

Anne kissed him again. Her heart swdiled and 
shook with maternal tenderness. 

" Why does he tremble so ? ” 

He's frightened. Don’t touch him, Ccfl-Cd.” 

Colin couldn’t see an animal ^thout, wanting to 
stroke it. He put his hands in his pockets to keep 
thetxr out of temptation. By the way Jemfld 
at him you saw bam he loved him. 

About Colin there was something beautiful and 
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breakable. Dusk-white face; little tidy nose and 
mouth; dark hair and eyes like Ihe minnows swimming 
undo' the gre^ water. But Jerrold’s face was strong; 
and he had funny eyes that made you keep on looking 
at him. Th^ were blue. Not tiresomely blue, blue 
aU the time, like his mother’s; but secretly and 
surpisingly blue, a blue that flawed at you and hid 
again, moving queerly in the set squareness of his 
feice, presenting at eve^ turn a different Jerrold. 
He had a pleasing straight up and down nc^e, his 
one constant feature. The nostrils slanted slightly 
upwards, making shadows there. You got to know 
these things after watching him attentively. Anne 
loved his mouth best of all, cross one minute (only 
never with Colin), sweet the next, tilted at the comers, 
ready for his laughter. 

He stood close beside her in his white flannels, 
straight and slender. He was looking at her just as 
he looked at Colin. 

“ Do you like him ? ” he said. 

Who ? Colin ? ” 

No. Benjy.” 

I low him.” 

I’ll give him to you if you’d like to have him.” 

" For my own ? To keep ? ” 

Rather.” 

” Don't you want him ? ” 

Yes. But I’d like you to have him.” 

” Oh. Jerrold.” 

She knew he was giving her Benjy because her 
mother was dead. 

” I've got the gr^ doe, and the fawn, and the 
lop-ear,” he said. 

“ Oh— T shall love him.” 

” You mustn’t hold him too tig^t. And you must 
be cardNil not to toudi his stomach. If you squeeze 
turn there he'd die.” 
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" Yes. If you squeeze his stomadi die/’ Cdin 
cried excitedly. 

*' I’ll be ever so careful.” 

They put him down, and he ran violmtly round and 
round, drumming with his hind 1^ on the floor of the 
shed, startling the does that couched, like cats, among 
the lettuce leaves and carrots. 

' “ When the little rabbits come half of them will be 
^Urs, because he’ll be their father.” 

« Oh ” 

For the first time since Friday week Anne was happy. 
She loved the rabbit, she loved little Colin. And more 
than anybody or an}rthing she loved Jerrold. 

Yet afterwards, in her bed in the night nursery, when 
she thought of her dead mother, she lay awake crying ; 
quietly, so that nobody could hear. 

V 

It was Robert Fielding’s birthday. Anne was to 
dine late that evening, sitting beside him. He said 
that was his birthday treat. 

Anne had made him a pen-wiper of green doth with 
a large blue bead in the middle for a knob. He was 
going to keep it for ever. He had no candles m his 
birthday cake at tea, because there would have been 
too many. 

The big hall of the Manor was furnished like a room. 
The wide oak staircase came down into it frdin a 
gallery that waat all round. They were waiting ih^ 
for Mrs. Fielding, who was always a httte late. That 
made you keep on thinking about her. 'They ware 
blinking about her now. 

tip there a door opened and shut. Something 
movm alrnog the gallery like a large Ught, and Mrs. 
FMding came down the stairs, slowly, prdong^ her 
efiect She was dressed in her old pearl-white gown. 
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A rope of pearls went rotmd her neck and hung between 
h^ Ijreasts. Roll above roll of hair jutted out at the 
back of her head ; across it, the foremost curl rose 
like a comb, shining. Her eyes, intensely blue in her 
milk-white face, sparkled between two dark wings of 
hair. Her mouth smiled its enchanting and enchanted 
smile. She was aware that her husband and John 
watched her from stair to stair ; she was aware of 
their men’s eyes, darkening. Then suddenly she was 
aware of John’s daughter. 

Anne was coming towards her across the hall, drawn 
by the magic, by the eyes, by the sweet flower smell 
that drifted. (Not lavender, not lavender.) She 
stood at the foot of the staircase looking up. The 
heavenly thing swept down to her and she broke into 
a cry. 

“ Oh, you’re beautiful. You’re beautiful.” * 

Mrs. Fielding stopped her progress. ^ 

" So are you, you little darling.” 

She stooped quickly and kissed her, holding her tight 
to her breast, crushed down into the bed of the flower, 
scent. Anne gave herself up, cau^t by the sweetness 
and the beauty. 

“ You rogue,” said Adeline. ” At last I’ve got 
you.” 

She couldn’t bear to be repulsed, to have anything 
about her, even a cat or a dog, that had not surrendered. 

vi 

Every evening, soon after Colin’s Nanna had tucked 
Anne up in her bed and left her, the door of the night 
nursery would op^, letting a light in. When Arae 
saw the light coming she shut her eyes and burrowed 
under the blankets ; ^e knew it was Auntie Addine 
trying to be a mother to her. (You called then^ 
Aunm Adeline and Unde Robert to please thm, 
though they wmen't relations.) 
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£v«ay nig^t would hear AuUit Adeliiie’s feet oii 
the floor and her candle datt^ring on the chest of 
drawers, she would feel her hands drawing back the 
blankets and her face bending down over her. The 
mouth would brush her forehead. And she would lie 
stiff and still, keeping her eyes tight shut. 

To-night she heard voices at the door and somebody 
else's feet going tip-toe behind Aunt Adeline’s. Some- 
body else whispered “ She’s asleep.” That was 
Jerrold. Jerrold. She felt him standing beside his 
mother, looking at her, and her eydids fluttered ; but 
she lay still. 

” She isn’t asleep at all,” said Aunt Adeline. ” She’s 
shamming, the little monkey.” 

Jerrold thought he knew why. He turned into the 
old nursery that was the schoolroom now, and found 
Eliot there, examining a fly’s leg under his microscope. 
It was Eliot that he wanted. 

” I say, you know, mum’s making a jolly big mistake 
about that kid. Trying to go on as if she was Anne’s 
mother. You can see it makes her sick. It would me, 
if my mother was dead.” 

EUot looked as if he wasn’t listening, absorbed in 
his fly’s leg. 

'' Somebody’s got to tdl her.” 

” Are you going to,” said Eliot, ” or shall I ? ” 

" Neither. I shall get dad to. He’ll do it best.” 

vii 

Robert Fidding didn’t do it all at once. He put it 
off till Adeline gave him his chance. He had found 
h«r alone in the library and die had begun it. 

" Robert, I don’t know what to do about that 
duld.” 

Which child ? ” 

^' Anne^ She’s been here five wedcs, and I’ve done 
4$vdything I know, and die hasn’t shown me* a scrap 



of affection, pretty hard if I'm to house and 
feed the little thing mid look after her like a mother 
and get nothing. Nothing but half a cold little face 
to kiss night and morning. It isn’t good enough.” 

“ Fot Anne ? ” 

"For me, my dear. Trying to be a mother to 
somebody dse’s child who doesn’t love you, and isn’t 
going to love you,” 

" Don’t try then.” 

" Don’t try ? ” 

" Don't try and be a mother to her. That’s what 
Anne doesn’t like.” 

They had got as far as that when John Severn 
stood in the doorway. He was retreating before 
their appearance of communion when she c^ed him 
back. 

" Don’t go, John. We want you, Here’s Robert 
telling me not to be a mother to Anne,” 

" And here’s Adeline worrying because she thinks 
Aime isn’t going to love her.” 

Severn sat “down, considering it. 

“ It takes time,” he said. 

She looked at him, smiling under lowered brows. 

" Time to love me ? ” 

" Time for Anne to love you. She — she’s so 
desperatdy faithful.” 

The dressing-beU clanged from the belfry. Robert 
left them to finish a discussion that he found 
embaitassing. 

" I said I'd try to be a mother to her. I have tried, 
John ; but the little thing won’t let me.” 

"Don’t try too hard. Robert’s right. Don’t — 
don’t be a mother to her.^’ 

" What am I to be ? ” 

" Oh, anything you like, A presence. A heavenly 
apparition. An impossible ideal. An3rthing but that." 

" Do you think ^e's going to hold out for ever ? " 
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. \*‘ Oij3y.>a|;auist that. As long ^al*^*she rem^bers. 
It iputs her c^.” ,, 

, " She doesn’t object to Robert Mihg a father to her." 

, " No. Because he’s a better fa&er than I am 
and she knows it.” > 

AdSeline flushed. She understood the implica- 
tion and was hurt, unreasonably. He saw her 
unreasonableness and her pain. 

“ My dear Adeline, Anne’s mother will always be 
Anne’s mother. I was never anywhere beside Alice. 
I've had to choose between the Government of India 
and my daughter. You’ll observe that I don't try " 
to be a father to Anne ; and that, in consequence, 
Anne likes me. But she’ll love Robert.” 

“ And ‘ like ' me ? If I don’t try." 

" Give her time. Give her time.” 

He rose, smiling down at her. 

” You think I’m unreasonable ? ” 

“ The least bit in the world. For the moment.” 

" My dear John, if I didn’t love your little girl I 
wouldn’t care.” 

" Love her. Love her. She’ll love you too, in her 
rum way. She’s fighting you now. She wouldn’t 
fight if she didn’t feel she was beaten. Nobody could 
hold out against you long.” 

She looked at the clock. 

" Heavens ! I must go and dress.” 

She thought ; “ He didn’t hold out against me, 
poor dear, five minutes. I suppose he’ll always 
remember that I jilted him for Robert.” 

And now he wanted her to see that if .Erne's mother 
would be always Anne’s mother, his wife would be 
always his wife. Was he desperately faithful,, too ? 
Alwasre ? 

. How could he have been ? It was characteristic of 
j^ce Severn that when she had to dioose betweai ha 
husband and her daughter she had chosen Anne. It 
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was characteristic John that when he had to dboose 
between his wife £U^ his Government, he had not 
cho^n Alice. He mdst have had adventures out in 
India, conducted with the discretion becoming in a 
Commissioner and a Member of the Legislative Council, 
but adventures. Perhaps he was going back to one 
of them. 

Severn dressed hastily and went into the schoolroom 
where Anne sat reading in her solitary hour between 
supper-time and bed-time. He took her on his knee, 
^and she snuggled there, rubbing her head agdnst his 
shoulder. He thought of Adeline, teasing, teasing 
for the child’s caresses, and every time repulsed. 

" Anne,” he said, “ don’t you think you can love 
Auntie Adeline ? ” 

Anne straightened herself. She looked at him with 
candid eyes. “ I don’t know, daddy, really, if I 
can.” 

" Can’t you love her a little ? ” 

" I — I would, if she woiddn’t try' ” 

Try ? ” 

" To do like mummy did.” 

Robert was right. He knew it, but he, wanted to 
be sure. 

Anne went on. '* It's no use, you see, her trying. 
It only makes me think of mummy more.” 

” Don’t you want to think of her ? ” 

" Yes, But I want to think by myself, and Auntie 
Addine keeps on getting in the way.” 

*' Still, she’s av^lly kind to you, isn’t she ? ” 

" Awfully.” 

” And you mustn’t hurt her feelings.” 

” Have I ? I didn’t mean to.” 

" You wouldn’t if you loved her.” 

" You haven’t ever hurt her fedings, have you, 
daddy ? ” 

"No.” 
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mumm“ I want her back-I want her so awfolfy. 

** I know. Anne, I know* ^ i 

Anne’s mind burrowed under, tummg on its tracks, 

coming out suddenly. a^aa^, ? ” 

" Do you love Auntie Adeline, daddy f 
- It w J terrible, but he owned that he had brought 

it on himself. , , .. . 

■ “ I can’t say. I’ve known her such a long time , 

before you were bom.” 

" Before you married mummy ? 
i* Yes.** 

Well, won’t it do if I love Unde Robert and Eliot 

and Colin ? And Jerrold ? ” 

That night he said to Addme, I know who 11 take 

nay place when I’m gone.” 

” 1^0 ? Robert ? ” 

In^Mi^er week he had sailed for India and 
Ambala. 

viii 

Jerrold was brave. , . 

When Colin upset the schoolroom l^p Jejrwd 
wrapped it in the table-doth and threw*it out of Ae 
window just in time. He put the ch^ 
the sheep-dog, when he went mad ^iid snappy at 
Swybody. It seemed odd that Jerrold should be 

A minute ago he had been happy, roUitm oiw Md 
over oa the grass, shouting with laughter wl^e Sandy, 
the Aberdeen, jumped on 

puppy’s growl and biting the b^ed fists that pudied 

They were all out on the lawn. Anne waited for Jerry 
to get up and take ha: into Wyck, to buy chelates. 

Every time Jerrold laughed his mother laughed too, 
a throatyi girlish giggle. 
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, " I A)ve JerTy*!s%,ugbj " she said. “ It’s the nicest 
noise be makes." 

Hien, suddenly, she stopped it. She stopped it 
with e word. 

“ If you’re going into Wyck, Jerry, you mig^t tell 
Yeaip " 

Yearp. 

He got up. His face was very red. He looked 
mournful and frightened too. Yes, frightened. 

" I — can’t, mother.” 

” You can perfectly well._ Tell Yearp to come and 
look at Pussy’s ears. I think she’s got canker.” 

" She hasn’t," said Jerry defiantly. 

" She jolly well has,” said Eliot. 

” Rot." 

'* You only say that because you don’t like to think 
she’s got it.” 

" EUot can go himself. He’s fond of Yearp.” 

" You’ll do as you’re told, Jerry. It’s downright 
cowardice.” 

" It isn’t cowardice, is it. Daddy ? ” « 

" Well,” said his father, " it isn’t exactly courage.” 

" Whatever it is,” his mother said, " you’ll have to 
get over it. You go on as if nobody cared about poor 
Binky but yourself.” 

Binky was Jerry’s dog. He had run into a motor- 
bicycle in the Easter holidays and hurt his back, so 
that Yearp, the vet, had had to come and give him 
chloroform. That was why Jerrold was sdraid of 
Yearp. When he saw him he saw Binky with his 
nose in the cup of chloroform ; he heard him snorting 
out his last breath. And he couldn’t bear it. 

“ I could send one of the men,” his father was say^. 

” Don’t encouragehim, Robert. He’s got to face it.” 

“Yes, JeiTold, you’d better go and get it over 
You can’t go on funking it for ever.” 

Jerrold went. But he went alone, he wouldn't let 
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Anne go with him. He said he didbi’t want her to be 
mixed up with it. 

" He means,” said Eliot, " that he doesn't want to 
think of Yearp every time he sees Anne.” 

ix 

It was true that Eliot was fond of Yearp’s society. 
.He would spend hours with him, learning how to dissect 
frogs and rabbits and pigeons. He drove about the 
country with Yearp, seeing the sick animals, the ewes 
at lambing time and the cows at tlieir calving. And 
he spent half the midsummer holidays reading Animal 
Biohgv, and drawing diagrams of frogs’ hearts and 
pigeons' brains. He said he wasn’t going to Oxford 
or Cambridge when he left Cheltenham ; he was going 
to Bart’s. He wanted to be a doctor. But his 
mother said he didn’t know what he’d want to be in 
three years’ time. She thought him awful, with his 
frogs’ hearts and horrors. 

Next to Jerrold and little Colin Anne loved Eliot. 
He seemed to know when she was thinking about her 
mother and to understand. He took her into the 
woods to look for sqtiirrels ; he showed her I3ie wild- 
flowers and told her all their names ; bugloss, and 
lady’s smock and speedwell, king-cup, wUlow herb 
and meadow sweet, crane’s bill and celandine. 

One day they found in the garden a tiny egg-shaped 
shell made of gold-coloured lattice work. \^en they 
put it under the microscope they saw inside it a thing 
like a green egg. Every day they watched it ; it 
put out two green horns, and a ridge grew down the 
middle of it ; and one morning they found the golden 
^ell broken ; a long, elegant fly with slender wings 
crawled beside it. 

When Benjy died of eating too much lettuce Ehot 
was sorry. Aunt Adeline said it was all put on and 
that he really wanted to cut him up and see what he 
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was made of. Bnt Eliot didn’t He said Benjy was 
sacred. That was because he Jcnew they loved him. 
And he dug the grave and lined it with moss, and told 
A\mt Adeline to shut up when she said it ought to 
have been lettuce leaves. 

Aunt Adeline complained that it was hard that Eliot 
couldn't be nice to her when he was her favourite. 

" Little Anne, little Anne, what have you done to 
my Eliot ? " She was always sa5dng things like that. 
Anne couldn't think what she meant till Jerrold told 
her she was the only kid that Eliot had ever looked at. 
Thfe big Hawtrey girl from'Medlicote would have given 
her head to be in Anne’s shoes. 

But Anne didn’t care. Her love for Jerrold was 
sharp and exciting. She brought tears to it and 
temper. It was mixed up with God and music and 
the deaths of animals, and sunsets and all sorrowful 
and beautiful and mysterious things. Thinking about 
her mother made her think about Jerrold ; but she 
never thought about Eliot at all when he wasn’t 
there. 

She would run away from Eliot any minute if she 
heard Jerrold calling. It was Jerrold, Jerrold, all the 
time, said Aunt Adeline. 

And when Eliot was busy with his microscope and 
Jerrold had turned from her and Colin, there was 
Unde Robert. He seemed to know the moments when 
she wanted him. Then he would take her out riding 
with him over the estate that stretched from Wyck 
across the valley of the Speed and beyond it for miles 
over the hills. And he would show her the reaping 
machines at work, and the great cart-horses, and the 
prize bullocks in their stalls at the Manor Farm. And 
Anne tdd him her secret, the secret she had tdd to 
nobody but Jerrold. ^ 

“ Some day,” she said, '* / shall have a farm, with 
hm^ and cows and pigs and little calves.” 
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" Shall you like that ? ’’ 

" Yes,” said Anne. ” I would. Only it can’t 
happen till grandpapa’s dead. And I don't want 
him to die.” 


They were saying now that Colin was wonderful. 
He uras oidy seven, yet he co\ild play the piano like 
a grown-up person, very fast and with loud noises in 
the bass. And he could sing like an angel. When 
you heard him you could hardly believe ^at he was 
a little boy who cried sometimes and was afraid of 
ghosts. Two masters came out from Cheltenham 
twice a week to teach him. Eliot said Colin would be 
a professional when he grew up, but his mother said 
he should be nothing of the sort and Eliot wasn’t to 
go putting nonsense like that into his head. Still, she 
was proud of Cohn when his hands went pounding 
and flashing over the keys. Anne had to give up 
practising because she did it so badly that it hurt 
Colin to hear her. 

He wasn’t in the least conceited about his playing, 
not even when Jerrold stood beside him and looked on 
• and said, ” Clever Col-Col. Isn’t he a wonderful kid ? 
Look at him. Look at his Uttle hands, all over the 
place.” 

He didn’t think pla3dng was wonderful. He thought 
the things that Jerrold did were wonderful. With ids 
dhild’s arms and legs he tried to do the thii^ that 
Jerrold did. They told him he would have to wait 
nine years before he could do them. He was always 
talking about what he would do in nine years’ time. 

And there was the day of the walk to High Slai;^;hter,v, 
through the valley of the Speed to the valley of the 
Windlode, five miles there and back. Eliot and Jerrold 
aAd Anne had tried to sneak out when Ccflin wasn’t 
looking { but he had seen them and came running after 
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them down the field, calling to them to let him come. 
Eliot shouted " We can’t, Col-Gol, it’s too far,” but 
Colin looked so pathetic, standing there in the big field, 
that Jerrold co^dn’t bear it. 

" I think,” he said, ” we might let him come.” 

" Yes. Let him,” Aime said. 

" Rot. He can’t walk it.” 

'* I can,” said Colin. ” I can.” 

” I tell you he can't. If he’s tired he’ll be sick in 
the night and then he’ll say it’s ghosts.” 

Colin's mouth trembled.. 

" It’s all right, Col-Col, you’re coming.” Jerrold 
held out his hand. 

" Well,” said Eliot, " if he crumples up you can 
carry him.” 

" I can,” said Jerrold. 

" So can I,” said Anne. 

■ " Nobody,” said Colin, " shall carry me. I can walk.” 

Eliot went on grumbling while Colin trotted happily 
beside them. " You’re a fearful ass, .Jerrold. You’re 
simply ruining that kid. He thinks he can come 
butting mto everything. Here's the whole afternoon 
spoiled for all three of us. He can’t walk. You’ll see 
he’ll drop out in the first mile.” 

" I shan’t, Jerrold.” 

And he didn’t. He struggled on down the fields to 
Upper Speed and along the river-meadows to Lower 
Speed and Hayes Mill, and from Hayes Mill to High 
Slaughter. It was when they starts to walk back 
that his legs betrayed him, sladcening first, then 
running, because running was easier than walking, for 
a diange. Then dragging. Then being dra^^d be- 
tween Anne and Jerrold (for he refused to be carried). 
Then staggering, stumblii^, stopping dead, his child's 
mouth dmoping. 

Then Jerndd carried him on his back with hi^ 
hands dasped under Colin’s soft hips. Colin’s body 
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slipped every minute and had to be jerked up again ; 
and when it slipped his arms tightened round Jerrold’s 
neck, strangling him. 

At last Jerrold, too, staggered and stumbled and 
stopped dead. 

“ I’ll take him,” said Eliot. He forbore, nobly, to 
say " I told you so." 

■ And by turns they carried him, from the valley of 
the Win^ode to the valley of the Speed, past Hayes 
Mill, through Lower Speed, Upper Speed, and up the 
fields to Wyck Manor. Then up the stairs to the 
schoolroom, pursued by their mother’s cries. 

* " Oh, Col-Col, my Uttle Col-Col ! What have you 

done to him, Eliot ? ” 

Eliot bore it like a lamb. 

Only after they had left Colin in the schoolroom, 
he turned on Jerrold. 

” Some day,” he said, " Col-Col will be a perfect 
nuisance. Then you and Anne’ll have to pay for it.” 

" Why me and Anne ? ” 

” Because you’ll both be fools enough to keep on 
giving in to him.” 

“ I suppose,” said Jerrold bitterly, ” 5rau think 
you’re clever.” 

Adeline came out and overheard him and made a 
scene in the gallery before Pinkney, the footman, who 
was bringing in the schoolroom tea. She said Eliot 
was clever oiough and old enough to know better. 
Th^ were all old enough. And Jerrold said it was 
his fault, not Eliot’s, and Aime said it was hers, too. 
And Adeline declared that it was all their faults and 
she would have to speak to their father. She kept 
it up long after Eliot and Jerrold had retreated to the 
bathroom. If it had been anybody but her little 
Col-Col. She wouldn't have him dragged about the 
dountry till he dropped. 

She added that Col-Col was her favourite 
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xi 

It was the last week of the holidays. Rain had come 
Math the west wind. The hills were drawn back behind 
thick sheets of glassy rain. Shining spears of rain 
dashed themsdves against the west windows. Jets 
of rain rose up, whirling and sprasdng, from the terrace. 
Rain ran before the udnd in a silver scud along the 
flagged path under the south front. 

The wind made hard, thudding noises as if it poimded 
invisible bodies in the air. It screamed . high above 
the drumming and hissing* of the rain. 

It excited the children. > 

From three o’clock till tea-time the sponge fight 
stormed up and down the passages. The house 
was filled with the sound of thudding feet and shrill 
laughter. 

Adeline lay on the sofa in the library. Eliot was 
Mdth her there. She was amused, but a little plaintive, 
when they rushed in to her. 

" It's perfectly awful the noise you children are 
making. I’m tired out with it.” 

Jerrold flung himself on her. ” Tired ? What 
must be ? ” 

But he wasn’t tired. His madness still worked in 
him. It sought some supreme expression. 

" What can we play at next ? ” said Anne. 

" What can we play at next ? ” said Colin. 

" Something quiet, for goodness sake,” said his 
mother. 

'They were very quiet, Jerrold and Anne and Colin, 
as they set the booby-trap for Pinkney. Very quiet 
as they watched Pinkney's innocent approach. The 
sponge caught him — with a delightful, squddting 
flump — ^fuU and fair on the top of his sleek head. 

Anne shrieked with delight ” Oh, Jerry, did you 
hear him say ' Damn ' ? ” 
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They rushed back to the libnuy to tdl Eliot. But 
Eliot couldn’t see that it was funny. He said it was 
a rotten thing to do. 

" When he's a servant and can't do anything to its/’ 

“ I never thought of that,” said Jerrold. (It was 
pretty rotten.) ... "I could ask him to bowl to me 
and let him get me out.” 

“ He'd do that in any case.” 

•" Still — I’ll have asked him.” 

But it seemed that Pinkney was in no mood to think 
of cricket ; and they had to be content with begging 
his pardon, which he gave, as he said, " fr^y.” Yet 
tt strudc them that he looked sadder than a booby-trap 
should have made him. 

It was just before bed-time that Eliot told them the 
awful thing. 

” I suppose you know,” he said, “ that Pinkney’s 
mother’s dying ? ” 

" I didn’t,” said Jerrold. ” But I might have 
known. I notice that when you’re excited, reaUy 
excited, something awful’s bound to happen. . . . 
Don’t cry, Anne. It was beastly of us, but we didn’t 
know.” 

” No. It’s no use crying,” said Eliot. " You can’t 
do anything.” 

“ 'Ilxat’s it,” Anne sobbed. ” If we only could. 
If we could go to him and tell him we woul<to’t have 
done it if we’d known.” 

" You jolly well can’t. It would only bother the 
poor chap. Besides, it was Jerry did it. Not you." 

“ It was me. I fiUed the sponge. We did it 
togethar." 

What they had done was beastly — setting booby- 
traps for Pinkney, and laughing at him when his 
mother was dying— but they had done it togethw. 
The pain of her ^ had sweetness in it since she shared 
it imth Jerry. Jerry’s arm whs round her as i^e went 
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upstairs to bed, ciying.. They sat together on her bed, 
bidding each other's hands ; they faced it together. 

“ You’d never have done it, Anne, if I hadbi’t made 
you.” 

” I wouldn’t mind so much if we hadn't laughed at 
him.” 

” Well, we couldn’t help that. And it wasn’t as if 
we’d known.” 

" If only we could teU him ” 

" We can’t. He’d hate us to go talking to him about 
his mother.” 

“ He’d hate us.” 

Then Anne had an idea. They couldn’t talk to- 
Pinkney, but they could write. That wouldn’t hurt 
him. Jerry fetched a pencil and paper from the 
schoolroom ; and Anne wrote — 

” Dear Pinkney, — ^We didn’t know. We 

wouldn’t have done it if we’d known. We are 

awfully sorry. — ^Yours truly, 

'•* Anne Severn. 

" P.S. — ^You aren’t to answer this. 

*' Jerrold Fielding.” 

Half-an-hour later Jerrold knocked at her door. 

" Anne — ^are you in bed ? ” 

She got up and stood with him at the door in her 
iimocent nightgown. 

” It’s all right,” he said. “ I’ve seen Pinkney. 
He says we aren’t to worry. He knew we wouldn’t 
have dwie it if we’d known.” 

“ Was he cry^ ? ” 

"No. Laughing. ... All the same, it’ll be a 
lesson to us,” he said. 

xii 

“Where’s Jerrold?” 

Robert Finding called from the dog-cart that 
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waited by the porch. Eliot sat beside him, very 
stiff and straight, painfully aware of his motb&r who 
stood on the Sagged path below, and made yeanang 
faces at him, doing her best, at this last moment, to 
destroy his morale. Colin sat behind him by Jerrold’s 
place, tearful but excited. He was to go with them 
to the station. Eliot tried hard to look as if he didn't 
care ; apd, as his mother said, he succeeded beautifully 
•, It was the end of the holida3rs. 

" Adeline, you might see where Jerrold is.” 

She went into the house and saw Aime and Jerrold 
coming slowly down the stairs together from the 
gallery. At the turn they stopped and looked at each 
other, and suddenly he had her in his arms. They 
kissed, with dose, quick kisses, and then stood apart, 
listening. 

Adeline went back. “ The monkey,” she thought ; 

“ and I who told her she didn’t know how to do it.” 

Jerrold ran out, very red in the face and defiant. 
He gave himself to his mother’s large embrace, broke 
from it, and climbed into the dogcart. The mare 
bounded forward, Jerrold and Eliot raised their hats, 
shouted, and were gone. 

Adeline watched while the long lines of the beech- 
trees narrowed on them, till the dogcart swimg out 
between the ball-topped pillars of the park gates. 

Last time their going had been nothing to her. 
To-day she could hardly bear it. She wondered why. 

She turned and found little Anne standing beside 
her. They moved suddenly apart. Each Imd Seen 
the other’s tears. 


xiii 

Outside Colin's window the tree rocked in the wind. 
A branc!^ brushed backwards and forwards, it tapp^ 
on the pane. Its black shadow ^ook on the grey, 
moc^t wall 
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Jetndd's empty bed showed white and dreadful in 
the moonlight, covered with a sheet. Colin was 
frightened. 

A narrow passage divided his room from Anne’s. 
The doors stood open. He called " Anne ! Anne ! ” 
A light thud on the floor of Anne's room, then the 
soft padding of naked feet, and Aime stood beside him 
in her white nightgown. Her hair rose in a black ruff 
round her head, her eyes were very black in the sharp 
whiteness of her face. 

" Are you frightened, Colin ? ” 

“ No. I’m not exactly frightened, but I think 
there's Something there.” 

” It’s nothing. Only the tree." 

" I mean — ^in Jerry’s bed.” 

" Oh no, Colin.” 

" Dare you,” he said, " sit on it ? ” 

“ Of course I dare. Now you see. Now you won’t 
be frightened.” 

" You know,” Colin said, ” I don’t mind a bit when 
Jerrold’s there. The ghosts never come then, because 
he frightens them away.” 

The clock struck ten. They counted the strokes. 
Anne still sat on Jerrold’s bed with her knees drawn 
up to h«r chin and her arms clasped round them.” 

'' I’ll tell you a secret,” Colin said. " Only you 
mustn’t tell.” 

" I won’t.” 

” Really and truly ? ” 

” Really and truly.” 

” I think Jerrold’s the wonderfuUest person in the 
whole world. When I grow up I’m going to be like 
him.” 

" You couldn’t be.” 

Not now. But whMi I’m grown-up, I say.” 

" You couldn’t be. Not even then. Jerrold can’t 
sing and he can’t play.” 
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" I don’t care.” 

" But you mustn’t do what he can’t if you want to 
belike him.” 

" When I’m singing and plajring I ^lall pretend I’m 
not.” 

” You needn’t. You won’t ever be him.” 

" I—shall.” 

• ‘‘.Col-Col, I don’t want you to be like him. I don’t 
want anybody else to be like Jerrold in the whole 
world.” 

‘‘ But,” said Colin, ‘‘ I shall be like him.” 


xiv 

Every night Adeline still came to see Anne in bed. 
The little thing had left off pretending to be asleep. 
She lay with eyes wide open, yielding sweetly to the 
embrace. 

To-night her eyelids lay shut, slack on her eyes, and 
Adeline thought ‘‘ She’s really asleep, the little lamb. 
Better not touch her.” 

She was going away when a sound stopped her. 
A sound of sobbing. 

‘‘ Anne — ^Anne — ore you crying ? ” 

A tremulous drawing-in of breath, a shaking under 
the bed-clothes. On Anne’s white cheek the black 
eyelashes were parted and pointed with her tears. 
She had been crying a long time. 

Adeline knelt down, her face against Anne’s face. 

‘‘ What is it, darling ? Tell me.” 

Aime shivered. 

‘‘Oh, Aime, I wish you loved me. You don’t, 
dudiy, a little bit.” 

" I do. I do. Really and truly.” 

‘then give me a kiss. 'The proper kind.” 

Anne gave her the tight, deep kiss that was the 
{«op^ kind. 
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Now — tell me what it is." She knew by Anne's 
surrender that, this time, it was not her mother, 

" I don't know." 

" You do know. Is it Jerry ? Do you want 
Jerry ? " 

At the name Anne's crying broke out again, savage, 
violent. 

Adeline held her close and let the storm beat itself 
out against her heart. 

" You can't want him more than I do, little Anne." 

" You’ll have him when he comes back. And I 
shan't. I shall be gone." * 

" You’ll come again, darling. You'll come again." 



II 

ADOLESCENTS 

i 

For the next two years Anne came again and again, 
staying four months at Wydc and four months in 
London with Grandmamma Severn and Aunt Emily 
and four months with Grandpapa Everitt at the 
Fssex farm. 

When she was twelve they sent her to school in 
Switzerland for three years. Then back to Wyck, 
after eight months of London and Essex in between. 

Only the times at Wyck counted for Anne. Her 
calendar showed them dear with all their incidents 
recorded ; thick black lines blotted out the other days, 
as she told them off, one by one. Three years and eight 
months were scored through in this manner. 

Anne at lifter was a tall girl with long hair tied 
in a big black bow at the nape of her neck. Her vague 
nose had settled into the forward-raking line that 
made her the dark likeness of her father. Her body 
was slender but solid ; the strong white neck carried 
her head high with the poise of a runner. She looked 
at least seventeen in her dean-cut coat and skirt. 
J*robably she wouldn’t look much older for another 
fifteen years. 

Hob^ Fielding stared with incredulity at this 
figure which had pursued him down the pktform at 
Wyck and now sdzed him by the arm. 

Is it— is it Anne ? ” 

Of course it is. Why, didn’t you expect me ? ” 

” I think I expected something smaller and rather 
less— grown-up." 

" I'm not grown-up. I'm the same as ever^ ' 

" Wdl, you’re not little Anne any more.’* 

She squeezed his arm, hanging on it in her dd, loving 

'34 
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■ way. *' No. But I’m still me. And I’d have known 
you anywhere,” 

“ What ? With my grey hair ? ” 

" I love your grey hair,” 

It made him handsomer, more lovable than ever. 
Aime loved it as she loved his face, tanned and tig^t- 
^ed by sun and wind, the long hard-drawn lines, the 
thin, kind mouth, the clear, greenish-brown ey^, 
qtiick and kind. 

Colin stood by the dog-cart m the station yard. 
Colin was dianged. He was no longer the excited 
child who came rushing to you. He stood for you to 
come to him, serious and shy. His child's face was 
passiii^ from prettiness to a fine, sombre beauty. 

" Wmat's happened to Col-Col ? He’s all different ?” 

“ Is he ? Wait,” Uncle Robert said, " till you’ve 
seen Jerrold.” 

” dfc} is Jerrold going to be different, too ? ” 

" I'm afraid he'll look a little different.” 

” I don't care,” she said. " He’ll be him.” 

She wanted to come back and find everybody and 
everything the same, looking exactly as ^e had left 
them. Vi^at they had once been for her they must 
alu^ys be. 

They drove slowly up Wyck Hill. The tree-tops 
meeting overhead made a green tuimel. You came 
out suddenly into the sunlight at the top. The road 
was the same. They passed by the Unicom Inn and 
the Post Office, through the narrow crooked street 
with the church and churchyard at the turn, and so 
into the grey and yellow Market Square, with the two 
tall elms standing up on the little ^een in the comer. 
They passed the Queen’s Head ; the powder-blue sign 
hung out from the ydlow front the same as ever. 
Next came the fountain and the four forked roads by the 
signpost, then the dip of the hill to the left and the grey 
t>W4topped stone pillars of the park gates on the right. 
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At the end of the beech avenue she saw the house 
the three big. ^arp-pointed gables of the front : the 
little gable underneath in the middle, jutting out over 
the porch. That was the bay of Aunt Adeline's bed- 
room. She used to lean out of the lattice windows and call 
to the children in the garden. The house was the same. 

So were the green terraces and the wide, flat-topped 
yew walls, and the great peacocks carved out of the 
-yew ; and beyond them the lawn, flowing out under 
banks of clipped yew down to the goldfish pond. They 
were things that she had seen again and again in sleep 
and memory ; things that had made her heart ache 
t hinking of them ; that took her back and bade, and 
wouldn’t let her be. She had only to leave off what 
she was doing and she saw them ; they swam before 
her eyes, covering the Swiss mountains, the flat Essex 
fields, the high white London houses. They waited 
for her at the waking aid of dreams. 

She had found them again. 

A gap in the green walls led into the flower garden, 
and ^ere, down the path between tall rows of phlox 
and larkspurs and anchusa, of blue heaped on blue. 
Aunt Adeline came holding up a tall bunch of flowers, 
blue on her white gown, blue on her own nrilk-white 
and blue. She came, looking like a beautiful girl ; 
the same, the same ; Anne had seen her in dreams, 
walking like that, taU among the tall flowers. 

She never hurried to meet you : hunying would 
have spofled the beauty of her movement ; ^e came 
slowly, absent-mindedly, stopping now and then to 
pluck yet another of the blue spires. Robert stood 
stiU in the path to watch her. She was smiling a Icmg 
way off, intensefy aware of him- 
" X$ that Anne ? " she said. 

V Yes, auntie, reaOy Anne.” 

“ Wdl, you are a big girl, aren’t you ? ” 

She ki^^ her three times and si^ed, looking away 
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again over her flower-beds. That was the difference 
between Aunt Addine and Unde Robert. His eyes 
made you important ; they held you all the time he 
talked to you ; when he smiled, it was for you alto- 
gether and not for himsdf at all. Her e3res never 
looked at you long ; her smile wandered, it was half 
for you and half for herself, for something she was 
thinking of that wasn’t you. 

" What have you done with your father ? ” she said. 

" I was to tell you. Daddy’s ever so sorry ; but 
he can’t come till to-morrow. A horrid man kept him 
on business.” 

'' Oh ? ” A little crisping wave went over Aunt 
Addine’s face, a wave of vexation. Anne saw it. 

” He is reeilly sorry. You should have heard him 
damning and cursing.” 

They laughed. Adeline was appeased. She took 
her husband’s arm and drew him to herself. Some- 
diing warm and secret seemed to pass between them. 

Anne said to herself : " That’s how people look ” 

iVithout finishing her thought. 

Lest she should feel shut out he turned to her. 

" Well, are you glad to be back again, Anne ? ” he 
said. 

" Glad ? I’m never glad to be an)rwhere else. I’ve 
>een counting the weeks and the days and the 
ninutes.” 

'' The minutes ? ” 

” Yes. In the train.” 

They had come up on to the flagged terrace. Anne 
.ooked round her. 

“ Where’s Jerrold ? ” she said. 

And they all laughed again. " There’s no doubt,” 
said Unde Robert, " about it’s bdng the same Anne.” 

ii 

A day passed. John Severn had come. He was 
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to stay with the Fieldings for the last weeks of his 
leave. He had followed Addine from the hot terrace 
to the cool library. When she wanted the sun again 
he would follow her out. 

Robert and Colin were down at the Manor Farm. 
Eliot was in the sdioolroom, reading. 

Jta-rold and Anne sat together on the grass under; the 
beech tree, alone. 

They had got over the shock of the first encounter, 
when they met at arms’ length, not kissing, but each 
remembering, shyly, that they used to kiss. If they 
had not got over the " difference,” the change of Anne 
from a child to a big girl, of Jerrold from a big bo^ 
to a man with a man's height and a man's voice, it 
was because, in some obscure way, that difference 
fascinated them. The great thing was that Under- 
neath it they were both, as Anne said, " the same." 

" I don't know what I'd have done, Jerrold, if you 
hadn't been.” 

" You might have known I would be.” 

" I did know.” 

" I say, what a thundering lot of hair you've got. 

I like it.” 

" Do you like what Auntie Adeline calls my new 
nose ? ” 

"Awfully” 

She meditated. "Jerrold, do you remember 
Benjy ? ” 

" Rather.” 

"Dear Benjy. ... Do you know, I can hardly 
believe I’m here. I never thought I should come 
again.” 

" But why shouldn’t you ? ” 

" I don’t know. Only I think every time some- 
tfaing’U happen to prevent me. I’m afraid of behig ill 
or dying bkore I can get away. And they might swd 
hie anywhere any day. It’s awful to be so uncertain.” 
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" Don't think about it. You're here now." 

" Oh, Jerrold, supposing it wai the last time ” 

" It isn’t the last time. Don’t spoil it by thinking.” 

“ You’d think if you were me.” 

“ I say — ^you don’t mean they're not decent to you ?” 

" Who, grandmamma and grandpapa ? Tliey’re 
perfect darlings. So’s Aunt Emily. But they're 
awfully old, and they can’t play at anything, exc^t 
bridge. And it isn’t the same thing at all. Besides, 

I don’t ” 

She paused. It wasn’t kind to the poor things to 
say " I don’t love than the same.” 

" Do you like us so awfully, then ? ” 

" Yes.” 

" I’m glad you like us.” 

They were silent. 

Up and down the flagged terrace above them Aunt 
Adeline and Unde Robert walked together. The 
sound of his voice came to them, low and troubled. 

Anne listened. “ Is an3rthing wrong ? ” she said. 
" They’ve been like that for ages.” 

" Daddy’s bothered about Eliot.” 

” EUot ? ” 

” About his wanting to be a doctor.” 

” Is Auntie Adeline bothered ? ” 

" No. She would be if she knew. But she doesn't 
thiuk it’ll happen. She never thinks anything will 
happen that she doesn’t like. But it will. They 
can’t keep him o£E it. He’s been doing medidne at 
Cambridge because they won’t let him go and do it 
at Bart’s. It’s just come out that he’s been at it all 
the time. Woiking like blazes.” 

” Why diouldn’t he be a doctor if he likes ? ” 

*' Because he’s the eldest son. It wouldn’t matter 
so much if it was only Colin or me. But Eliot ought 
to have the estate. And he says he won’t have it. 
He doem’t wemt it. He says daddy’s got to leave it 
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to me. That’s what’s wor^ng the dear old thihg. 
He thinks it wouldn’t be fair.” 

” Who to ? ” 

Jerrold laughed. ” Why, to EKot. He’s got it 
into his dear old head that he ought to have it. He 
can’t see that Eliot knows his own business best. 
It would be most awfully in his way. . . . It’s pretty 
beastly for me, too. I don’t like taking it when I know 
daddy wants Eliot to have it. That’s to say, he 
doesn't want ; he’d like me to have it, because I’d 
take care of it. But that makes him all the more 
stuck on Eliot, because he thinks it’s the right thing. 
I don’t like having it in any case.” 

” Why ever not ? ” 

” Weil, I can only have it if daddy dies, and I’d 
rather die myself first.” 

" That’s how I feel about my farm.” 

“ Beastly, isn’t it ? Still, I’m not worrying. 
Daddy’s frightfully healthy, thank Heaven. He’ll 
live to be eighty at the very least. Why — I ^ould 
be fifty.” 

” Vow’re all right,” said Anne. " But it’s 
awful for me. Grandpapa might die any day. He’s 
seventy-five now. It’ll be ages before you’re fifty.” 

“ And I may never be it. India may polish me off 
long before tliat.” He laughed his happy laugh. The 
idea of his own death seemed to Jerrold irresistibly 
funny. 

, "India?" 

He laughed again at her dismay. 

” Rather. I’m going in for the Indian Civil.” 

"Oh, Jerrold — ^you'll be away years and years, 
nearly all the time, like daddy, and I shan’t ever 
see you.” 

" I shan’t start for ages. Not for five )rears. Lots 
of time to see each other in.” 

" Lots of time for not seeing each other ever agam.” 
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Sh« sat staring mournfully, seeing before her the 
agony of separation. 

" Nonsense,” said Jerrold. “ Why on earth 
shouldn’t you come out to India too ? I say, that 
would be a lark, wouldn’t it ? You would come, 
wouldn’t you ? ” 

" Like a shot,” said Anne. 

" Would you give up your farm to come ? ” 

“ I’d give up anything.” 

" Thai's all right. Let’s go and play tennis.” 

Th^r played for two hours -straight on end, laughing 
and shouting. Adeline, intensely bored by Eliot and 
his absurd afiairs, came down the lawn to look at them. 
She loved their laughter. It was good to have Anne 
there. Anne was so happy. 

John Severn came to her. 

” Did you ever see anything happier than that 
absurd boy ? ” she said. " Why can’t Eliot be jolly 
and contented, too, like Jerrold ? ” 

" Don’t you thiiik the chief reason may be that he 
isn’t Jerrold ? ” 

” Jerrold’s adorable. He’s never given me a day’s 
trouble since he was bom.” 

“ No. It’s other women he’ll give trouble to,” said 
John, '* before he’s done.” 


iii 

Colin was playing. All afternoon he had been 
practising with fury ; first scales, then exercises. Tliea 
a pause ; and now, his fingers slipped into the first 
movement of the Waldstein Sonata. 

Secretly, mysteriously he began ; then broke 
sharpy, impatiently, crescraido, as the passion of the 
music mounted up and up. And now as it settled 
into its rhythm his hands ran smoothly and joyously 
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The west window of the drawing-room was open to 
the terrace. Eliot and Anne sat out there and 
listened. 

'* He’s wonderful, isn’t he ? ” she said. 

Eliot shook his head. " Not so wonderful as he 
was. Not half so wonderful as he ought to be. He’ll 
never be good enough for a professional. He knows 
he won’t.” 

•" Vi^at’s happened ? ” 

" Nothing. That’s just it. Nothing ever will 
happen. He’s stuck. It's the same with his singing. 
He’S never be any good if he can’t go away and study 
somewhere. If it isn’t Berlin or Leipzig it ought to 
be lx>ndon. But father can’t live there and the mater 
won’t go anywhere without him. So poor Col-Cors 
got to stick here doing nothing, with the same rotten 
old masters telling him things he knew years ago. . . . 
It’ll be worse next term when he goes to Cheltenham. 
He won’t be able to practise, and nobody’ll care a 
damn. . . . Not that that would matter if he cared 
himself.” 

Colin was pla3dng the slow movement now ; the 
grave, pure passion, pressed out from tire solemn bass, 
throbbed, tense with restraint. 

” Oh, Ehot, he does care.” 

” In a way. Not enough to keep on at it. You've 
got to slog l^e blazes, if you want to get on.” 

” Jerrold won’t, ever, then.” 

” Oh, yes he v^i. He’VL get on all right, because 
he doesn’t care ; because work comes so jolly easy 
to him. He hasn’t got to break his heart over it. . . . 
The trouble with Colin is that he cares, awfully, for 
such a lot of other things. Us, for instance. He’ll 
leave off in the middle of a movement if he hears 
Jerrold yelling for him. He ought to be able to chu(^ 
us all { we’re all of us in his way. He ought to hate 
us. He ought to hate Jerrold worst of ah.” 
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Adeline and John Severn came round the comer of 
tiie terrace. 

" What’s all this about hating ? ” he said. 

" What do you mean, Eliot ? ” said she. 

Eliot raised himseli wearily. " I mean,” he said, 
” you’ll never be any good at an3dhing if you’re not 
prepared to commit a crime for it.” 

" I know what I’d commit a crime for,” said Anne. 
“ But I shan’t tell.” 

” You needn’t. You’d do it for anybody you were 
goneon.” 

" Well, I would. I’d tell any old lie to make them 
happy. I’d steal for them if they were hungry. 
I’d kill anybody who hurt them.” 

” I believe you would,” said Eliot. 

*'We know who Anne would commit her crimes 
for.” 

” We don’t. We don’t know anything she doesn’t 
want us to,” said Eliot, shielding her from his mother’s 
misdiief. 

” That’s right, Eliot, stick up for her,” said John. 
He knew what she was thinking of. " Would Jerrold 
commit a crime ? ” he said. 

” Sooner than any of us. But not for the Indian 
Civil. He’d rob, butcher, lie himself blade in the face 
for anything he really cared for.” 

” He would for Cohn,” said Anne. 

" Rob ? Butcher and he ? ” Her father 
meditated. 

It sounds like Jerrold, doesn’t it ? ” said Adeline. 
” Absurd children. Thank goodness they don’t any 
of them know what they’re talking about. . . . And 
here’s tea.” 

Bidoors the music stopped suddenly and Cohn came 
out, ready. 

” What’s Jerrold doing ? ” he said. 

It was, as Ehot remained, a poritive obsession. 
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iv 

Tea was over. Adeline and Anne sat out t<^ther 
on the terrace. The others had gone. Addine looked 
at her watch. 

" What time is it ? " said Anne. 

“Twenty past five.” 

Anne started up. " And I’m gomg to ride with 
Jerrold at half-past.” 

" Are you ? I thought you were going to stay with 
me. 

Anne turned. " Do you Mrant me to, auntie ? ” 

" What do you think ? ” 

" If you re^y want me, of course I’ll stay. Jerry 
won’t mind.” 

“ You darling. . . . And I used to think you were 
never going to like me. Do you remember ? ” 

“ I remember I was a perfect little beast to you.” 

“ You were. But you do love me a bit now, don’t 
you ? " 

“ What do you think ? ” 

Anne leaned over her, covering her, supporting 
herself by the arms of the garden chair. She brought 
her face dose down, not kissing her, but looking into 
her eyes and smiling, teasing in her turn. 

“ You love me,” said Adeline ; “ but you’d cut me 
into little bits if it would please Jerrold.” 

Anne drew back suddenly, straightened herself and 
turned away. 

" Run off, you monkey, or you’ll keep him waiting. 

I don't want you . . . Wait. . . . Where’s Uncle 
Robert ? ” 

“ Down at the farm.” 

" Bother his old farm. Well — ^you might ask that 
father of yours to come and amuse me.” 

" m go and get him now. Are you sure you don’t 
want me ? ” 
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“ Quite sure, you funny thing.” 

Anne ran, to make up for lost time. 


The sun had come round on to the terrace. Adeline 
rose from her chair. John Severn rose, stiffly. 

She had made him go with her to the goldfish pond, 
made him walk round and round the garden, listening 
to him and not listening, detaching herself wilfully at 
every turn, to gather more and more of her blue 
flowers ; made him come into the drawing-room and 
look on while she arranged them exquisitely in the tall 
Chinese jars. She had brought him out again to sit 
on the terrace in the sun ; and now, in her restlessness, 
she was up again and calling to him to follow. 

" It’s bakii^ here. Shall we go into the library ? ” 
” If you like." He sighed as he said it. 

As long as they stayed out of doors he felt safe and 
peaceful ; but he was afraid of the library. Once 
there, shut in with her in that room* which she was 
consecrating to their communion, heaven only knew 
what sort of fool he might make of himself. Last time 
it was only the sudden entrance of Robert that had 
prevented some such manifestation. And to-day, her 
smile and her attentive attitude told him that she 
expected him to be a fool, that she looked to his folly 
for her entertainment. 

He had followed her like a dog ; and as if he had been 
a dog her hand patted a place on the couch beside her. 
And because he was a fool and foredoomed he took it. 

There was a silence. Then suddenly he made up 
his mind. 

" Adeline, I’m very sorry, but I find I’ve got to go 
to-morrow." 

"Go? Up to town?” 

" Yes.” 

" Bub— you’re coming back again.” 
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“ I’m — afraid — ^not.” 

“ My dear John, you haven't been here a week. 
I thought you were going to stay with us till your 
leave was up.” 

" So did I. But I find I can't." 

” Why ever not ? ” 

“ Oh— there are all sorts of things to be seen to.” 

“ Nonsense, what do you suppose Robert will say 
to you, running off like this ? ” 

" Robert wifi understand.” 

“ It’s more than I do.” 

“ You can see, can’t you, that I’m going because 
I must, not because I want to.” 

“ W^, I think it’s horrid of you, I shall miss you 
frightfully,” 

“ Yes, you were good enough to say I amused you.” 
“ You’re not amusing me now, my dear. . . . Are 
jrou going to take Anne away from me too ? ” 

" Not if you’d hke to keep her.” 

“ Of course I’d like to keep her.” 

He paused, brooding, wrenching one of his lean 
hands with the other. 

" 'There’s one thing I must ask you ” 

“ Ask, ask, then.” 

“ I told you Anne would care for you if you gave 
her time. She does care for you.” 

“ Yts. Odd as it may seem, I really believe die 
docs * * 

“ Wdl — don’t let her be hurt by it.” 

“ Hurt ? Who’s going to hurt her ? ” 

“ You, if you let her throw herself away on you 
whai you don’t want her.” 

“ Have I behaved as if I didn’t want her ? ’’ 
“You've bdiaved hke an angel. All the same, 
you finihteQ'Uie a little. You’ve a terrible fascination 
the. child. Hcm’t use it too much. Let her feelmgs 
aihme. Don’t work on them lor the fun of seeing what 
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she’ll do next. If she tries to break away don’t bring 
her back. Don’t jerk her on the chain. Don’t — 
amuse yourself with Anne.” 

" So that’s how you think of me ? ” 

" Oh, you know how I think.” 

“Do I ? Have I ever known ? You say the 
cruellest things. Is there anything else I’m not to 
do to her ? ” 

“ Yes. For God’s sake don’t tease her about 
Jerrold.” 

" My dear John, you talk -as if it was serious. I 
assure you Jerrold isn’t thinking about Anne.” 

" And Anne isn’t ' thinking ’ about Jerrold. They 
don't think, poor dears. Tliey don’t know what’s 
happening to them. None of us know what’s happen- 
ing to us till it happens. Then it’s too late.” 

" Well, I'll promise not to do any of those awful 
things if you'll tell me, honestly, why you're going.” 

He stared at her. 

“Tell you? You know why. I’m going for the 
same reason that I came. How can you possibly ask 
me to stay ? ” 

" Of coiurse, if you feel like that about it ” 

” You’ll say I’d no business to come if I feel like 
that. But I knew I wasn’t hurting anybody but 
m3rself. I knew you were safe. 'There's never been 
anybody but Robert.” 

" Never. Never for a minute.” 

” I tell you I know that. I always have known 
it. And I und^tand it. What I can’t imderstand 
is why, when that’s that, you make it so hard for me.” 

" Do I make it hard for you ? ” 

“ Damnably.” 

" You poor thing. But you’ll get over it.” 

’* I’m not young enough to get over it. Does it 
look like getting over it ? It’s been going on for 
twoBty-two years.” 
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" Oh, come, not all the time, John.” 

" Pretty nearly. On and off.’ ’ 

” More off than on, I think.” 

"What does that matter when it’s ‘on’ now? 
Anyhow, I’ve got to go.” 

" Go, if you must. Do the best for yourself, my 
dear. Only don't say I made you.” 

" I’m not sa3ring anything.” 

" Well — I’m sorry.” 

All the same her smile declared her profound and 
triumphant satisfaction with herself. It remained 
with her after he had gone. She would rather he had 
stayed, following her about, waiting for her, ready 
to her call, amusing her ; but his going was the finer 
tribute to her power : the finest, perhaps, that he could 
have wdl paid. She hadn’t been prepared for sudi 
a complete surrender. 


Vi 

Something had happened to Eliot. He sulked. 
Indoors and out, working and playing, at meal-times 
and bed-time, he sulked. Jerrold said of him that he 
sulked in his sleep. 

Two things made his behaviour inexplicable. To 
begin with, it was uncalled for. Robert Fidding, 
urged by John Severn in a last interview, had given 
in all along the line. Not only haul Eliot leave to 
stick to his medicine (which he would have done in 
any case), but he was to go to Bart’s to work for his 
doctor’s degree when his three years at Cambridge 
were ended. His father had made a new will, leaving 
the estate to Jerrold and securing to the ddest son 
an income almost large enough to make up for the loss. 
Ehot, whose ultimate aim was researdh work, now 
saw all the ways before him deared. He had no 
longer anything to sulk for. 

: Still more mysteriously, his sulking appeared to be 
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related to Anne. He had left ofi going for walks 
alone with her in the fields and woods ; he didn’t show 
her things under his microscope any more. If she 
leaned over his shoulder he writhed lumself away ; if 
his hand blundered against hers he drew it back as if 
her touch burnt him. More often than not he would 
go out of the room if she came into it. Yet as long 
as she was there he couldn’t keep his eyes ofE her. 
She would be sitting still, reading, when she would be 
aware, again and again, of Eliot’s eyes, lifted from his 
book to fasten on her. She. could feel them, following 
her when ^e walked away. 

One wet day in August they were alone togeth^ in the 
schoolroom, reading. Suddenly Anne felt his eyes on 
her. Their look was intent, penetrating, disturbing ; 
it burned at her under his jutting, sombre eyebrows. 

" Is there an}rthing funny about me ? ” ^e said. 

"Furniy? No. Why?” 

" Because you keep on looking at me.” 

" I didn’t know I was looking at you.” 

” Wdl, 3mu were. You’re always doing it. And 
I can't think why.” 

" It isn't because I want to.” 

He hdd his book up so that it hid his face. 

'* 'Then don't do it,” she said. " You needn’t.” 

" I shan’t,” he snarled, savagely, behind his screen. 

But he did it again and again, as if for the life of 
him he couldn't help it. There was something about 
it mysterious and exciting. It made Anne want to 
look at Eliot when he wasn’t looking at her. 

She liked his blunt, clever face, Bie half-ugly likeness 
of his father's, with its jutting eyebrows and jutting 
chin, its fine grave mouth and greenish-brown eyes ; 
mouth and eyes that had once been so kind and 
were now so queer, Eliot's face made her keep cm 
wondering uhat it was doing. She had to look 
at it. 
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One day, when she was looking, their eyes met. 
She had just time to see that his mouth had softened 
as if he were pleased to find her looking at him. And 
his eyes were different ; not cross, but dark now and 
unhappy ; they made her feel as if she had hurt him. 

They were in the library. Uncle Robert was there, 
sitting in his chair behind them, at the other end of 
the long room. She had forgotten Uncle Robert. 

Oh, Eliot," she said, " have I done anything ? " 

'* Not that I know of." His face sti^ened. 

" You look as if I had. Have I ? " 

" Don't talk such putrid rot. As if I cared what 
you did. Can't you leave me alone ? " 

And he jumped up and left the room. 

And there was Uncle Robert in his chair, watching 
her, looking kind and sorry. 

" What’s the matter with him ? " she said. " Why 
is he so cross ? " 

" You mustn't mind. He doesn't mean it." 

" No, but it’s so ftmny of him. He's only cross 
with me ; and I haven't done anything." 

“ It isn't that." 

** What is it, then ? I believe he hates me." 

"No. He doesn't hate you, Anne. He's going 
through a bad time, that's ill. He can't help being 
cross." 

" Why can't he ? He's got everything he wants." 

" Has he ? ” 

Unde Robert was smiling. And this time his smile 
was for himself. She didn't understand it. 

vii 

Anne was going away. She said she supposed now 
that Eliot would be happy. 

Grandmamma Severn thought she had been long 
enough running loose with those Fielding boys. 
Grandpapa Everitt agreed with her, and they deddiHi 
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that in September Anne should go to the big girls’ 
coUe^ in Cheltenham. Grandmamma and Aunt 
Emily had left London and taken a house in Cheltenham 
and Anne was to live with them there. 

Colin and she were going in the same week, Colin 
to his college and Anne to hers. 

Thby were discussing this prospect. Colin and 
Jerrold and Anne in Colin's room. It was a chilly day 
in September, and Colin was in bed surrounded by 
hot-water bottles. He had tried to follow Jerrold 
in his big jmnp across the river and had fallen in. He 
was not ill, but he hoped he would be, for then he 
couldn't go back to Cheltenham next week. 

" If it wasn't for the hot-water bottles,” he said, 
” I nUgU get a chill.” 

” I wish I could get one," said Anne. " But I can't 
get anything. I'm so beastly strong." 

” It isn't so bad for you. You haven't got to live 
with the girls. It'll be perfectly putrid in my house 
now that Jerrold isn't there.” 

” Haven't you any friends, Col-Col ? ” 

” Yes. There's little Rogers. But even he's pretty 
rotten after Jerry.” 

” He would be.” 

" And that old ass Rawly says I'll be better this term 
without Jerrold. He kept on gassing about fightii^ 
your own battles and standing on your own feet. You 
never heard such stinking rot.” 

“ You're lucky it's Cheltenham,” Jerrold said, “ and 
not some other rotten hole. Dad and I'll go over on 
half-holidays and take you out. You amd Anne.” 

** You'll be at Cambridge.” 

" Not tiU next year. And it isn't as if Anne wasn’t 
there.” 

“ Grannie and Aunt EmUy'U ask you every week. 
I've made riiem. It’ll be a bit slow, but they’re rather 
darlings.'' 
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" Have they a piano ? " Colin asked. 

“ Yes. And they'll let you play on it all the time.” 

Colin looked happier. But he didn’t get his chill, 
and when the day came be bad to go. 

Jerrold saw Anne off at Wyck station, 

'' You'll look after Col-Col, won't you ? '' he said. 

" Write and tell me how he gets on.” 

I’ll write every week.” 

Jerrold was thoughtful. 

” After all, there's something in that idea of old 
Rawlings', that I'm bsul for him. He's got to do 
without me." 

" So have I.” 

'* You're different. You'll stand it, if you’ve got to. 
Cohn won’t. And he doesn’t chum up with the other 
chaps.” 

” No. But think of me and all those awful girls — 
after you and Ehot ” (she had forgotten Eliot's sulki- 
ness) " and Uncle Robert. And grannie and Aunt 
Emily after Auntie Adeline.” 

” Well, I’m glad Col-Col’ll have you sometimes.” 

" So’m I. . . Oh, Jerrold, here’s the beastly 
train.” 

It drew up along the platform. 

Anne stood in her carriage, leaning out of the window 
to him. 

His hand was on the ledge. They looked at each 
other without speaking. 

The guard whistled. Carriage doors slammed hne 
after another. The train moved forward. 

Jerrold ran alongside. ” I say, you'll let Cd-Col 
play on that piano ? ” 

Anne was gone. 



Ill 

ANNE AND JERROLD 

" Where have you been all the day. Rendal, my son ? 

Where have you been all the day, my pretty one ? . . , ” 

Five years had i}assed. It was August, nineteen ten. 

Anne had come again. She sat out on the terrace 
with Adeline, while Colin’s song drifted out to them 
through the open window. ‘ 

It was her first day, the first time for three years. 
Anne’s calendar was blank from nineteen seven to 
nineteen ten. When she was seventeen she had left 
Cheltenham and gone to live with Grandpapa Everitt 
at the Essex faxm. Grandpapa Everitt wanted her 
more than Grandmamma Severn, who had Aunt 
Emily ; so Anne had stayed with him all that time. 
She had spent it learning to farm wd looking after 
grandpapa on his bad da3rs. For the last year of his 
life all his days had been bad. Now he was dead, dead 
three months ago, and Anne had the farm. She was 
going to train for five years under the man who had 
worked it for grandpapa ; after that she meant to 
manage it herself. 

She had been trying to tell Aunt Adeline all about 
it, but you could see she wasn’t interested. She kept 
on saying " Yes ” and " Oh ” and '* Really ? ” in the 
wrong places. She never could listen to you for long 
together, and this afternoon she was evid^tly thinking 
of something else, perhaps of John Severn, who had 
been home on leave and gcme again without coming to 
the Fieldings. 

I've been to my sweetheart, mother, make my bed soon. 

For I'm sick to my heart and I fain would lie down. ; . ” ■ 

Mournful, and beautiful, Colin’s song came through 

S3 
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the windows, and Anne thought oi Jerrold, who was 
not there. He was staying in Yorkshire with some 
friencU of his, the Durhams. He would be back 
to-m<^ow. He would have got away from the 
Durhams. 

”... make my bed soon. . 

To-morrow. To-morrow. 

" Who are the Durhams, Auntie ? ” 

’‘ He’s Sir Charles Durham. Something important 
in the Punjab. Some high government official. 
He’ll be useful to Jerrold if he gets a job out there. 
They’re going back in October. I suppose I shall have 
to ask Maisie Durham before they sail.” 

Maisie Durham. Maisie Durham. But to-morrow 
he would have got away. 

” What will you leave your lover, Rendal, my son ? 

What will you leave your lover, my pretty one ? 

A rope to hang her, mother, 

A rope to hang her, mother, make my bed soon. 

For I'm sick to my heart and I fain would Ue down. " 

“ Sing something cheerful, Colin, for goodness sake,” 
said his mother. But Colin sang it again. 

” A rope to hang her . . .” 

*' Bless him, you’d think he’d known all the wicked 
women that ever were. My little Col-Col.” 

" You like him the best, don’t you ? ” 

“ No. Indeed I do not. I like my laughing boy 
best. You wouldn’t catch Jerry singing a dismal 
song like that.” 

” Darling, you used to say Colin was your favourite.’’ 

” No, my dear. Never. Never. It was always 
Jexrpld. Ever since he was bom. He never cried 
when he was a baby. Colin was always crying.” 

" Poor Col-Col.” 

" there you are. Nobody’ll ever say, ' Poor Jerrold.' 

I like happy pwple, Anne. In this tiresome wcarld 
it’s people’s duty to be happy.” 
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“ If it was, would they be ? Don’t look at me as 
if I wasn't.” 

" I wasn’t thinking of you, ducky. . . . You might 
tell Pinkney to take aU those tea-things off the terrace 
and put them back into the lounge.” 

ii 

The beech-trees stood in a half-ring at the top of the 
highest field. Jerrold had come back. He and Anne 
sat in the bay of the beeches, looking out over the hills. 

Curve after curve of many-coloured hills, rolling 
together, flung off from each other, an endless undula- 
tion. Roimded heads canying a clump of trees like 
a comb ; long steep groins packed with tree-tops ; 
raking necks hog-maned with stiff plantations. Slopes 
that spread out fan-wise, opened wide wings. An 
immense stretching and flattening of arcs up to the 
straight blue wall on the horizon. A band of trees 
stood up there like a hedge. 

Calm, clean spaces emerging, the bright, sharp-cut 
pattern of the fields ; squares and fans and pointed 
triangles, close fitted ; emerald green of the ttimips ; 
yellow of the charlock lifted high and clear ; red-brown 
and pink and purple of ploughed land and fallows ; 
red-gold of the wheat and white-green of the barley ; 
^mmering in a wash of thin air. 

Where Anne and Jerrold sat, green pastures, bitten 
smooth by the sheep, flowed down bdow them in long 
ridges like waves. On the right the bright can^- 
coloured charlock brimmed the field. Its flat vanilla 
and almond scent came to them. 

•‘What’s Yorkshire like? ” 

•• Not a patch on this place. 1 can’t think what 
there is about it that makes you fed so jolly happy.” 

“ But you’d always be happy, Jerrold, anywhere.” 

” Not like that. I mean a queo*, uncanny feding 
that you sort of can’t make out.” 
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“ I know. I know. . . There’s nothing <m earth 
that gets yon like the smell of ch^lock." 

Anne tUted up her nose and sniffed delicately. 

" Fancy seeing this country suddenly for the first 
time/' he said. 

“ There’s such a lot of it. You wouldn’t see it pro- 
perty. . It takes ages just to tell one hill from another.” 

. He looked at her. She could fed him meditating, 
considering. 

" I say, I wonder what it would fed like sedng each 
other for the first time.” 

” Not half so nice as seeing eadi other now. Why, 
we shouldn’t remember any of the jolly things we’ve 
done together.” 

He had seen Maisie Durham for the first time. She 
wondered whether that had made him think of it. 

” No, but the effect might be rather stunning — 
I mean of seeing you.” 

" It wouldn’t. And you’d be nothing but a big man 
with a face I rather liked. I suppose I should like 
your face. We shouldn’t know each other, Jerrold.” 

” No more we should. It would be like not knowing 
Dad or Mummy or Colin. A thing you can’t conedve.” 

” It would be like not knowing anything at all 

Of course, the best thing would be both.” 

" Bpth ? ” 

” Knowing each othw and not knowing.” 

" You can’t have it both ways,” he said. 

'* Oh, can’t you ! You don’t half know me as it is, 
and I don’t half know you. We might both do 
anything any day. 'Things that would make each 
ot^ Jtunp.” 

“ Vi^t sort of thiogs ? ” 

" That’s the exciting part of it— we wouldn’t know.” 

“ I believe you Anne — make me jump.” 

" Wait till 1 get out to India.” 
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“ Really going. Daddy may send for me any day." 

" I may be sent there. Then w6'Il go out together. ” 

" Will Maisie Durham be going too ? " 

"Oh, Lord, no. Not with us. At least I hope 
not. . . . Poor little Maisie, I was a beast to say that.” 

" Is die little ? ’’ 

" No, rather big. But you think of her as little. 
Only I don't think of her." 

They stood up ; they stood close ; looking at each 
other, laughing. As he laughed his eyes took her in, 
from head to feet, wondering, admiring. 

Anne’s face and body had the same forward springing 
look. In their very stillness they somehow suggested 
movement. Her young breasts sprang forward, > 
sharp pointed. Her eyes had no sliding comer glances. 
He was for ever aware of Anne’s face turning on its 
white neck to look at him straight and full, her black- 
brown eyes shining and darkening and shining under 
the long black brushes of her eyebrows. Even her 
nose expressed movement, a sort of rh 3 ?thm. It rose 
in a slender arch, raked straight forward, dipped 
and rose again in a delicately questing tilt. 
This tilt had the delightful air of catching up and 
shortening the curl of her upper lip. The exquisite 
lower one sprang forward, sharp and salient from the 
little dent above her innocent, rounded chin. Its edge 
curled slightly forward in a line firm as ivory and fine 
as the edge of a flower. As long as he lived he would 
recnonber the way of it. 

And she, ^e was aware of his body, slender and tmse 
under his white flannels. It seemed to throb with 
the power it held in, prisoned in the smooth, ti^t 
muscles. His ^es showed the colour of dark h^- 
cintbs, set in his clear, sun-browned skin. He smiled 
down at her, and his mouth and little fawn-brown 
moustache Mowed the tilted shadow of his nostrils. 

Suddenly her whole body quivered as if bis had 
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touched it. And when she looked at him she had^ the 
(jtieer feeing tbBt she saw him for the first time. 
Never before like that Never before. 

But to him she was the same Anne. He knew her 
face as he knew his mother’s face or Colin's, He 
knew, he remembered all her ways. 

. And this was not what he wanted. He wanted 
some strange wonder and excitement ; he wanted to 
find it in Anne and in nobody but Anne, and he 
couldn’t find it. He wanted to be in love with Anne 
and he wasn’t. She was too near him, too much a 
part of him, too well known, too well remembered. 
She made him restless and impatient, looking, looking 
for the strangeness, the mystery he wanted and 
couldn’t find. 

If only he could have seen her suddenly for the first 
time 


iii 

It was extraordinary how happy it made her to be 
with Aunt Adeline, walking slowly, slowly, widi her 
round the garden, stretch^ out beside her <m the 
terrace, following her abrupt moves from the sun into 
the shade and back again ; or sitting for hours with 
her in the big darkened bedroom when Adeline had 
one of the bad headaches that attacked her now, 
brushing her hair, and putting handkerchiefs soaked 
in eau-de-Cologne on her hot forehead. 

Extraordinary, because this inactivity did violance 
to Anne’s nature; besides. Auntie Adeline behaved 
as if you were tminteresting and unimportant, not 
attending to a word you said. Yet her strength lay 
in her inconsistuicy. One minute her arrogance 
ignored 310U and the next she came humbly and b^ed 
your caresses ; she was dependent, like a <Md, 
m your afiecticm. Airne thought that pathetic. And 
there was always her fascination. That was absolute ; 
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above logic and morality, inefotable as the sweetness 
of a flower. Everybody felt it, even the servants 
whom she tormented with her incalculable wants. 
Jerrold and Colin, even Eliot, now that be was 
grown-up, felt it. As for Unde Robert, he was like 
a young man in the beginning of first love. 

Adeline judged people by their attitude to her. 
Anne, whether she listened to her or not, was her 
own darling. Her husband and John Severn were 
adorable. Major Markham of Wyck Wold and Mr. 
Hawtrey of Medlicote, who admired her, were perfect 
dears, Sir John Corbett of Underwoods, who didn’t, 
was that s^y old thing. Resist her and she fdt no 
mean resentment ; you simply dropped out of her 
scene. Thus her world was peopled with her adorers. 

Anne couldn’t have told you whether she felt the 
charm on its own account, or whether the pleasure 
of being with her was simply part of the blessed state 
of being at Wyck-on-the-Hill; Enough that Auntie 
Adeline was there where Uncle Robert and Eliot and 
Colin and Jerrold were ; she belonged to them ; she 
belonged to the house and garden ; she stood with the 
flowers. 

Anne was walking with her now, gathering roses for 
the house. The garden was like a room shut in by 
the dipped yew walls, and open to the sky. The 
sunshine poured into it ; the flagged walks were pale 
with heat. 

Anne’s cat, Nicky, was there, the black Persian 
that Jerrold had given her last birthday. He sat in 
the middle of the path, on his haunches, his forelegs, 
straight and stiif, planted together. His face had a 
look of sweet and solemn meditation. 

" Oh, Nicky ; oh, you darling ! " she said. 

When she stroked him he got up, arching his back 
and carr}nng his tail in a flourishing curve, like one 
^de of a lyre ,’ he rubbed against her ankles. A white 
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butterfly flickoed among the blue larkspurs, when 
Nicky saw it he danced on his hind legs, clapping his 
lorqiaws as he tried to catch it. But the butterfly 
was too quick for him. Anne picked him up and he 
flattened himself against her breast, butting under 
her chin with his smooth round head in his loving way. 

■ And as Adeline wouldn’t listen to her Anne talked 
to the cat. 

' " Qever little thing, he sees everything, all the 
butterflies and the dicky-birds and the daddy-loi^- 
legs. Don’t you, my pretty one ? ” 

“ What's ^e good of t^ing to the cat ? ” said 
Adeline. *’ He doesn’t understand a word you say.” 

" He doesn’t understand the words, he says, but 
he feels the feeling. ... He was the most b^utiful 
of all the pussies, he was, he was.” 

” Nonsense. You’re throwing yourself away on 
tibiat absurd animal, for all the affection you’U get 
out of him.” 

" I shall get out just what I put in. He expects 
to be talked to.” 

” So do I.” 

" I’ve been trying to talk to you all aftmioon and 
you won’t listai. And you don’t know how you can 
hurt Nicky’s feelings. He’s miserable if I don’t tell 
him he’s a beautiful pussy the minute he comes into 
my room. He creeps away under the washstand and 
broods. We take these darling things and give them 
little souls and hearts, and we’ve no business to hurt 
them. And they’ve such a tiny time to live, too, . . . 
Look at him, sitting up to be carried, like a duld.” 

" Oh, wait, my dear, till you have a child. You 
ridiculous baby,” 

" Oh, come, Jerrold’s every bit as gone on him,” 

” You’re a ridiculous pair,” said Adeline. 

** If Nicky purred round your 1^, you’d love him, 
top,” said Anne. 
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Uncl6 Robert was not well. He couldn’t eat the 
things he used to eat ; he had to have fish or chicken 
and milk and beef~tea and Benger’s food. Jerrold 
said it was only indigestion and he'd be all right in 
a day or two. But you cotdd see by the way he walked 
now that there was something quite dreadfully wrong. 
He went slowly, slowly, as if every step tired him out. 

" Sorry, Jerrold, to be so dow." 

But Jerrold wouldn't see it. 

They had gone down to the Manor Farm, he and 
Jerrold and Anne. He wanted to show Jerrold the 
prize stock and what heifers they could breed from 
next year. 

" I should keep on with the shorthorns. You 
can't do' better," he said. 

Then they had gone up the fields to see if the wheat 
was ready for cutting yet. And he had kept on telling 
Jerrold what crops were to be sown after the wheat, 
swedes to come ^t, and vetch after ’the swedes, to 
crowd out the charlock. 

" You'll have to keep the charlock down, Jerrold, 
or it’ll kill the crops. You’ll have the devil of a job.” 
He spoke as though Jerrold had the land already, 
and he was tdling him the things he wanted him to 
remember. 

They came back up the steep pasture, very slowly. 
Unde Robert leaning on Jerrold’s arm. ’Ihey sat 
down to rest under the beech-trees at the top. They 
looked at the landscape, the many-coloured hills, 
rolling together, flung from each other, an endless 
undulation. 

'* Beautiful country. Beautiful country,” said Unde 
Robert as if he had never seen it before. 

" You should see my farm," Anne said. “ It's as 
flat as a chess-board and all squeezed up b^ the horrid 
town. Grandpapa sold a lot of it for building. I wish 
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I could sell the rest and buy a farm in the Cotswolds. 
Do you ever have farms to sell, Uncle Robert ? ” 

" Well, not to sell. To let, perhaps, if a tenant goes. 
You can have the Barrow Farm when dd Sutton dies. 
He can’t last long But,” he went on, '* you’ll find it 
very differ^t farming here.” 

■ " How different ? ” 

. -Well, in some of those fields you’ll have to fight 
^e charlock all the time. And in some the soil’s 
hard. And in some you’ve got to plough across the 
sun because of the slope of the land. . . . Remember, 
Jerrold, Anne’s to have the Barrow Farm, if she wants 
it, when Sutton dies." 

Jerrold laughed. " My dear father, I shall be in 
India.” 

” ru remind you. Uncle Robert.” 

Uncle Robert smiled. " I’ll teU Barker to 
remember,” he said. Barker was his agent. 

It was as if he were thinking that when Sutton died 
he might not be there. And he had said that Sutton 
wouldn’t last long. Anne looked at Jerrold. But 
Jerrold’s face was happy. He didn’t see it. 

They left Unde Robert in the library, drinking hot 
water for tea. 

” Jerrold,” Anne said, “ I’m sure Unde Robert's ill,” 
” Oh, no. It's only indigestion. He’ll be as right 
as rain in a day or two.” 


Anne's cat Nkky was dying. 

Jerrold struggled with his sleep, pushing it back 
and back before him, trying to remember. 

There was smnething ; something that had hung 
met him the i^t before. He had beat afraid to 
wake and find it there. Something — 

Now Im renembered. 
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Nicky was dying and Anne was unhappy. That 
was what it was ; that was what he had hated to 
wake to, Aime's unhappiness and the little cat. 

There was nothing else. Nothing wrong with 
daddy — only indigestion. He had had it before. 

The room was still dark, but the leaded squares of 
the window lattices barred a sky pale with dawn. In 
her room across the passage Anne would be sitting up 
with Nicky. He remembered now that he had to get 
up early to make her some tea. 

He lit a candle and went toiler door to see if she were 
still awake. Her voice answered his gentle tapping, 
“ Who’s there ? ” 

" Me. Jerrold. May I come in ? ” 

“ Yes. But don’t bring the light in. He’s 
sleeping." 

He put out the candle and made his way to her. 
Against the window panes he could see the outline 
of her body sitting upright in a chair. She glimmered 
there in her white wrapper and he made out something 
black stretched straight and still in her lap. He sat 
down in the window-seat and watched. 

'The room was mysterious, full of dusk air that 
thinned as the dawn stirred in it palpably, waking 
first Anne’s white bed, a strip of white cornice and a 
sheet of watery looking-glass. Nicky’s saucer of milk 
gleamed white on the dark floor at Anne’s feet. The 
pale ceiling lightened ; and with a sliding shimmer of 
polished ctuves the furniture rose up from the walls. 
Presently it stood dear, wine-coloured, shining in the 
strange, pure light. 

And in the strange, pure light he saw Anne, in her 
white wrapper, with the great rope of h^ blac^ hair, 
plaited, hanging down her back. The little tdack cat 
lay in her wMte lap, supported by her arm. 

She smiled at Jerrold strangely. She spoke, and 
her voice was low and strange 
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“ He's asleep, Jerry. He ke]:>t on looking at me and 
mewing. Then he tried to climb into my lap and 
couldn't. And I took him up and he was quiet then. 
I think he was pleased that I took him. . . . I’ve 
given him the morphia piU and I don't think he's in 
pain. He’ll die in his sleep.” 

- "Yes. He'll die in his sleep.” 

. . He hardly knew what he was saying. He was 
locdcing at Anne, and it was as if now, at last, he saw 
her for the first time. This, this was what he wanted, 
this mysterious, strangely smiling Anne, this white 
Anne with the great plaited rope of black hair, who 
belonged to the night and the dawn, 

" I’m going to get you some tea,” he said. 

He went down to the kitchen, where everything 
had been left ready for him overnight. He lit the 
gas-ring and made the tea and brought it to her with 
cake and bread and butter on a little tray. He set it 
down beside her on the window-seat. But Arme could 
neither eat nor drink. She cried out to him. 

" Oh Jerry, look at him. Do you think he’s dying 
now ? " 

He knelt down and looked. Nicky's eyes were two 
slits of glaze between half-shut lids. His fur stood up 
on his bulging, frowning forehead. His little, fiat cat’s 
face was drawn to a point with a look of hdpless 
innocence amd anguish. His rose-leaf tongue showed 
between his teeth as he panted. 

“ Yes. I’m awftilly mraid he’s d3dng.” 

They waited half an hour, an hour. They never 
knew how long. Once he said to her, " Would you 
rather I went or stayed ? And she said, " Stayed, if 
you don’t mind." 

Throoie^ the open window, from fields of charlock 
warm in the riseh sun, the faint, smooth scmit came to 
them. 

Then Nidry began to coig^ with a queer (quacking 
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sound. Jerrold went to her, upsetting tbe saucer as 
he came. 

" It's his milk,” she said, ” He couldn’t drink it.” 
And with that she burst into tears. 

" Oh, Anne, don’t cry. Don’t cry, Anne darling.” 

He put his arm round her. He laid his hand on her 
hair and stroked it. He stooped suddenly and kissed 
her face ; gently, quietly, because of the dead thing 
in her lap. 

It was as if he had kissed her for the first time. 

For one instant she had 'her arm round his neck 
mid dung to him, hiding her face on his shoulder. 
Then suddenly she loosed herself and stood up before 
. him, holding out the body of the little cat. 

" Take him away, please, Jerry, so that I don't see 
him.” 

He took him away. 

All day the sense of kissing her remained ivith him, 
and all night, with the scent of her hair, the sweet 
rose-scent of her flesh, the touch of her sinooth rose-leaf 
skin. That was Anne, that strangeness, that beauty 
of the dear cold dawn, that scent, that warm sweet 
smoothness, that dinging of passionate arms. And 
he had kissed her gently, quieUy, as you kiss a child, 
as you kiss a young, small animd. 

He wranted to kiss her dose, pressing down on her 
mouth, de^ into her sweet flesh ; to hold her body 
tight, crushed in bis arms. If it hadn’t been for Nicky 
that was, the way he would have kissed her. 

To-morrow, to-morrow, he would kiss Anne that way. 
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But when to-morrow came he did not kiss her. He 
was annoyed with Anne because she insisted on taking 
a.glo^y view of his father's illness. 

■ The doctors couldn’t ^ee about it. Dr, Ransome 
of Wyck said it was gastritis. Dr. Harper of Cheltenham 
said it was colitis. He had had that before and had 
got better. Now he was getting worse, fast. For the 
last three days he couldn’t keep down his chicken and 
fi^. Yesterday, not even his milk. To-day, not even 
his ice-water. 'Ihen they both said it was acute gastritis. 

" He's never been like this before, Jerrold." 

“ No. But that doesn’t mean he isn’t going to get 
better. People with acute gastritis do get better. 
It’s enough to make him die, everybody insisting that 
he’s going to. And it’s rot sending for Eliot.” 

That was what Anne had done. 

Eliot had written to her from London — 


" My dear Anne, 


" 10 Welbeck Street. 
2Sth Sept., 1910, 


“ I wish you’d tell me how father really is. 
Nobody but you has any intdligence that matters. 
Betweoi moth^’s wails and Jerrold’s optimism 
I don’t seem to be getting the truth. If it’s serious 
I’ll come down at once. 


And A^nbe had answered — 


” Alwa 5 ?s yours, 

" Eliot." 


" My dear Eliot, 

“ It is serious. Br. Ransome and Dr. Harper 
say so. They think now it’s acute gastritis. I wish 
you’d coipe Jemld is heart-l»eaking. He 
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won’t see it ; because he couldn't bear it if he did. 

I know auntie wants you. 

" Alwa]^ very affectionately yours, 

“ Anne.” 

She addressed the letter to Dr. Eliot Fielding, for 
Eliot had taken his degree. 

And on that to-morrow of Jerrold’s Eliot had come. 
Jerrold told him he was a perfect idiot, rushing down 
like that, as if daddy hadn’t an hour to live. 

" You’ll simply terrify him,” he said. " He hasn’t 
got a chance with all you people grousing and croaking 
round him.” 

And he went off to play in the lawn tennis tourna- 
ment at Medlicote as a protest against the general 
pessimism. His idea seemed to be that if he, Jerrold, 
could play in a lawn tennis tournament, his father 
couldn’t be seriously ill. 

*' It’s perfectly awful of Jerrold,” his mother said. 

” I can’t make him out. He adores his father, yet 
he behaves as if he hadn’t any feeling.’’ 

She and Anne were sitting in the lounge after 
luncheon, waiting for Eliot to come down from his 
father’s room. 

" Didn’t you Utt him, Anne ? ” 

*' I did everything I knew. . . . But, darlii^, he 
isn’t unfeeling. He does it because he can’t bear to 
thiidc Uncle Robert won’t get better. He's trying to 
make himself believe he wiU. 1 think he does b^eve 
it. But if he stayed away from the tournament that 
would mean he didn’t.” 

” If only I could. But I must. I must bdieve it if 
I’m not to go mad. I don’t know what I shall do if 
he doesn’t get better. I can’t live without him. It’s 
been so perfect, Anne. It can’t come to an end like 
this. It can’t happen. It would be too crud.” 

“ It would,” Anne sadd. But she thought : "It 
just will happai. It’s happening now.” 
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" Here's Eliot," she said. 

Eliot came down the stairs. Adeline went to him. 

" Oh, Eliot, what do you think of him ? ” 

Eliot put her off. " I can’t tell you yet.” 

” You think he’s very bad ? ” 

'* Very.” 

• ** But you don’t think there isn’t any hope ? ” 

. " I don’t know yet. There may be. He wants you 
to go to him. Eton’t talk much to him. Dcm’t let 
him talk. And don’t, whatever you do, let him move 
an inch.” 

Adeline went upstairs Anne and Eliot were alone. 

” You can teU,” she said. “ You don’t think there’s 
any hope.” 

" I don’t. There’s something quite horribly wrong. 
His temperature’s a hundred and three.” 

" Is that bad ? ” 

" Very.” 

" I do wish Jerry hadn’t gone.” 

" So do I.” 

" It’ll be worse for him, Eliot, than for any of us 
when he knows.” 

" I know. But he’s always been like that, as long 
as I can remember. He simply can’t stand trouble. 
It’s the only thing he funks. And his funking it 
wouldn’t matter if he’d stand and face it. But he 
runs away. He’s running away now. Say what you 
like, it’s a sort of cowardice.” 

” It’s his only fault.” 

*' I know it is. But it’s a pretty serious cmc, Ajbne. 
And he'll have to pay for it. The world’s chodr full 
of suffering and all sorts of horrors, and you can't go 
turning your bade to them as Jerrold does without 
j^yhig f<w it. Why, he won’t face any&ii^ that’s 
Cveih a htlle unpleasant. He won't listen if you try 
to tell him. He ^^’t read a bode that hasn’t a hapj^ 
ending. He won’t to a play that isn’t a cobuk^. . . . 
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It’s an attitude I can't understand. I don’t like 
horrors any more than he does ; bat when I hear about 
them 1 want to go straight where they are and do 
something to stop them. That’s what I chose my 
profession for.” 

" I know. Because you're so sorry. So sorry. But 
Jerry's sorry, too. So sorry that he can't bear it.” 

But he's got to bear it. There it is and he’s got 
to take it. He’s only making things worse for himself 
by holding out and refusing. Jerrold will never be 
any good till he has taken it Till he’s suffered 
damnably.” 

“I don’t want him to 'suffer. I don’t want it. 

I can’t bear him to bear it.” 

" He must. He’s got to.” 

'* I’d do anything to save him. . But I can't.” 

” You can’t. And you mustn’t try to. It would 
be the best thing that could happen to him.” 

” Oh, no ; not to Jerry.” 

” Yes. To Jerry. If he’s ever to be any good. 
You don't want him to be a moral invalid, do you ? ” 

" No. . . . Oh, Eliot, that's Uncle Robert’s door.” 

Upstairs the door opened and shut and Adeline 
came to the head of the stairs. 

“ Oh, Eliot, come quick.” 

Eliot rushed upstairs. And Anne heard Adeline 
sobbing h 3 rsterica]ly and crying out to him. 

" I can’t — I can’t. I cannot bear it ! ” 

She saw her trail off along the gallery to her room — 
she heard her lock herself in. She had every appear- 
ance of ruiming away from something. From 
something could not bear. Half an hour passed 
before Eliot came back to Aime. 

" What was it ? ” she said. 

" Wha.t I thought. Gastric ulcer. He’s had a 
haacnontrage.” 

That 'Was what Aunt Adeline had run away frcan. 
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“ Lbok heie, Anne, I've got to send Siarrott hi the 

car for Ransome. Then he'll have to go on to 

Cbeltenbam to fetch Colin.” 

” Colin ? ” This was the end then. 

" Yes. He'd better come. And I want you to 
do something. I want you to drive over to Medlicote 
and -bring Jerrold back. It's beastly for you But 
■ybu'U do it, won’t you ? ” 

" I’ll do anything." 

It was the l^astliest thing she had ever had to do, 
but she did it. 

From where she drew up in the drive at Medlicote 
she could see the tennis courts. She could see Jerrold 
playing in the men’s singles. He stood up to the net, 
sma^ing down the ball at the volley ; his back was 
turned to her as he stood. 

She heard him shout. She heard him laugh. She 
saw him turn to come up the court, facing her. 

And when he saw her, he knew. 

ii 

He had waited ten minute in the gallery outside 
his father's room. Eliot had asked Anne to go in and 
help him whUe Jerrold stood by the door to keep his 
mother out. She was no good, Eliot said. She lost 
her head just when he wanted her to do things. You 
coiild have heard her all over the house crying out that 
she couldn’t bear it. 

She opened her door and looked out. Wh^ she 
saw Jerrold she came to him; slowly, supporting herself 
by the gallety rail. Her ^es were sore with crying, 
and there was a flushed thickening about the edges of 
her mouth. 

“ So you’ve come back,” she said. " You might 
go in and tell me how he is.” 

” Haven’t you seen him ? ” 

“ Of course I've seen him. But I'm afraid, Jemdd. 
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It was awful, awful, the haemorrhage. You can’t 
think how awful. 1 daren't go in and see it again. 
I shouldn’t be a bit of good if I did. I should only 
faint, or be ill, or something. I simply cannot bear it." 

" You mustn't go in," he said. 

" Who's with him ? " 

" Eliot and Anne." 

" Anne ? " 

" Yes." 

" Jerrold, to think that Anne should be with him 
and me not.” 

" Well, she'll be all right. She can stand things.” 

” It’s all very well for Anne. He isn’t her husband.” 

" You’d better go away, mother.” 

" Not before you tell me how he is. Go in, J errold.” 

He knocked and went in. 

His father was sitting up in his white, slender bed, 
raised on Eliot’s arm. He saw his face, strained and 
smoothed with exhaustion, sallow white against the 
pillows, the back-drawn mouth, the sharp, peaked nose, 
the iron-grey hair, pointed with sweat, , sticking to the 
forehead. A face of piteous, tired patience, waiting. 
He saw EUpt’s face, close, close beside it by the edge 
of the pillow, grave and sombre and intent. 

Anne was crossing the room from the bed to the 
washstand. Her face was very white but she had an 
air of great competence and composure. She carried 
a vdiite basin brimming with a reddish froth. He 
saw littie red spedcs splashed on the sleeve of her white 
lin«i gown. He shuddered. 

Eliot made a sign to him and he went back to the 
door where his mother waited. 

” Is he better ? ” .she whispered. ” Can I come 
in? ” 

Jerrold shocdc his head. " Better not— yet.” 

” Yott’U send for me if-4f ” 

"Yes." 
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He heard her trailing away along the gallery. He 
went into the room. He stood at me foot of the hed 
and stared, stared at his father lying there in Eliot's 
arms. He would have liked to l^ve been in Eliot's 
place, close to him, dose, holding him. As it was he 
could do nothing but stand and look at him with that 
hjdpless, agonised stare. He had to look at him, to 
look, and look, punishing himself with sight for not 
having seen. 

His eyes felt hot and brittle ; they kept on fUling 
with tears, burned themselves dry and filled again. 
His hand dutched the edge of the footrail as if only 
so he could keep his stand there. 

A stream of warm air came through the open 
windows. Ever3rthing in the room stood still in it, 
mmaturally still, waiting. He was aware of the pattern 
of the window curtains. Blue parrots perched on 
brown branches among red flowers on a white ground ; 
it all hung very strai^t and still, waiting. 

Anne looked at him and spoke. She was standing 
beside the bed now, holding the dean basin and a 
towel, ready. 

" Jerrold, you might go and get some more ice. 
It’s in the bucket in the bath-room. Break it up into 
little pieces, like that. You split it with a needle.” 

He went to the bath-room, moving like a sleepr 
walker, wrapped in his dream-like horror. He found 
^e ice, he broke it into little pieces, like that. He 
was very careful and consdentious about the size, and 
grateful to Aime for giving him something to 'do. 
Thm he went bade again and took up his station at the 
foot of the bed and waited. His father still lay back on 
his pillow, propped by Eliot's arm. His hands were 
folded on his diest nbove the bedclothes. 

Anne still ’^ood by the bed holding her basin smd 
h|^ towd read;^. From time to time th^ gave him 
httie pieces of ice tp ipdc. 
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Once he opened his eyes, looked round the room and 
spoke. 

" Is your mother there ? ” 

" Do you want her ? ” Eliot said. 

" No. It'll only upset her. Don’t let her come in." 

He dosed his eyes and opened them again. 

" Is that Anne ? *’ 

" Yes. Who did you think it was ? ’’ 

“ I don’t know. . . . I’m sorry, Anne.” 

'* Darling — ’’ the word broke from a tender, 
inarticulate sound she made. 

Then : " Jerrold," he said. 

J errold came doser. His father’s right arm imfolded 
itsdf and stretched out towards him along the bed. 

Anne whispered, " Take his hand." Jerrold took it. 
He could feel it tremble as he touched it. 

*' It’s all right, Jerry,” he said. " It’s all right.” 
He gave a little choking cough. His eyes darkened 
with a sudden anxiety, a fear. His hand slackened. 
His head sank forwarcl. Anne came between them. 
Jerrold fdt the slight thrust of her body pushing him 
aside. He saw her arms stretched out, and the white 
gleam of the basin ; then, the haemorrhage, jet after 
jet. Then his father’s face tilted up on EUot's arm, 
very white, and Anne stooping over him taiderly, and 
her hand with the towel, wiping the red foam from 
his lips. 

Th^ eyes glazed between half-shut lids, mouth 
open, and. the noise of death. 

Eliot’s arm laid dovm its burden. He got up and 
put his hand cm Jerrold’s shoulder and led him out of 
the room. 

“ Go (Mit into the air,” he said. " I’ll tell mother." 

Jerrold sta^ered downstairs and through the hall 
and out into the Idinchng sunshine. 

Far down the avoiue he could hear the whiiring of 
the car coining badk from Cheltenham ; the lines of 
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the beech-trees opened fan-wise to let it through. 
He saw Colin sitting up beside Scarrott. 

Above his head a lattice ground and clattered. 
Somebody was going through the front rooms, shutting 
the windows and pulling down the blinds. 

Jerrold turned back into the house to meet Colin 
^ere^ 

• Uj^tairs his father’s door opened and shut softly 
and Anne came out. She moved along the gallery to 
her room. Between the dark rails he could see her 
white skirt, and her arm, hanging, and the little spedcs 
of red spla;^ed on the white sleeve. 

iii 

Jerrold was afraid of Anne, and he saw no end to 
his fear. He had been dashed against the suffering 
he was tr3dng to put away from him and the shock of 
it had killed in one hour his young adolescent passion. 
She would be for ever associated with that suffering. 
He would never see Anne without thinking of his 
father’s death. He would never think of his father's 
death without seeing Anne. He would see her for 
ever through an atmosphere of pain and horror, 
moving as she had moved in his father’s room. He 
couldn’t see her any other way. This intolerable 
memory of her effaced all other memories, memories of 
the child Anne with the rabbit, of the yotmg, happy 
Anne who walked and rode and played with him, of 
the strange, mysterious Atme he had found yester^y 
in her room at dawn. That Anne belonged to a time 
he had done with. There was nothing left for him 
but the Anne who had come to teU him his father was 
dying, who brought him to his father’s death-bed, 
who had bound hersdf up inseparably with his death, 
who only moved from the seme of it to appear dresred 
, in black and carrying the flowers for his toeraL 

She was wtappi^ round and round with death and 
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death, nothing but death, and with Jenold’s suffering. 
When he saw her he suffered again. And as his way 
had always been to avoid suffering, he avoided Anne. 
His eyes turned from her if he saw her coming. He 
spoke to her without looking at her. He tried not to 
think of her. When he had gone he would try not to 
remember. 

His one idea was to go, to get away from the place 
his father had died in, and from the people who had 
seen him die. He wanted new unknown faces, new 
imknown voices that would' not remind him. . . . 

Ten days after his father’s death the letter came 
from John Severn. He wrote — 

"... I’m ddighted about Sir Charles Durham. 
You are a lucky devil. Any chap Sir Charles takes 
a fancy to is bound to get on. He can’t help himself. 
You’re not afraid of hard work, and I can tell you 
we give our Assistant Commissioners all they want 
and a lot more. 

" It’ll be nice if you bring Anne out with you. 
If you’re stationed an5nivhere near us we ought to 
give her the joUiest time in her life between us.” 

" But, Jerrold,” said Adeline, when she had read 
this letter, " you’re not going out now. You must wire 
and tell him so.” 

“ Why not now ? ” 

" Because, my dear boy, you’ve got the estate and 
you must stay and look after it.” 

" Barker’ll look after it. That’s what he’s there for.” 
" Nonsense, Jerrold. There’s no need for you to 
go out to India.” 

” There is need. I’ve got to go.” 

** You haven’t. Th«e’s every need for you to stop 
where you are. Ehot will be going abroad if Sir Martin 
Ctozier takes him on. And if Cplm goes into the diplo- 
mric SMivice goodness knows where he’ll be sent to.”' 
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" Colin won’t be sent anywhere for another four 
years.” 

” No. But he’ll be at Cheltenham or Cambridge 
half the time. I must have one s<m at home." 

" Sorry, mother. But I can’t stand it here. I’ve 
got to go, and I’m going.” 

' 'Co ^ ' her arguments and entreaties he had one. 
answer : he had got to go and he was goii^. 

Adeline left him and went to look for Eliot, whom 
she found in his room packing to go back to London. ,, 

She came sobbing to Eliot. 

" It’s too dreadfully hard. As if it weren’t bad 
enough to lose my darling husband, I must lose all 
my sons. Not one of you will stay with me. And 
there’s Anne going off with Jerrold. She may have 
him with her and I mayn’t. She’s taken everything 
from me. You’d have said if a wife’s place was 
anywhere it was with her dying husband. But no. 
She was allowed to be with h^ and I was turned out 
of his room.” 

“ My dear mother, you know you weren’t.” 

" I was. You turned me out yourself, Eliot, and 
had Anne in.” 

“ Only because you couldn’t stand it and she could." 

‘‘ I d^esay. She hadn’t the same feelings.” 

"She had her own feelings, anyhow, only she 
controlled them. She stood it because she never 
drought of hOT feelings. She only thought of what 
she could do to help. She was magnificent.” 

■" Of course you think so, because you’re in love 
with her. She must take you, too. As if Jerrolcl 
waar’t aiough.” 

"She hasn’t taken me. She probably won’t if 
I ask hor. Yon shouldn’t say those things, mother. 
Yon don’t Imow what you’re talking about.” 

- " 1 know I'm the nmst unhappy woman in the world. 
Howam IgoihgtoJiyeL Ican’tstanditif Jfeny goes.” 
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” He’s got to go, mother.” 

” He hasn’t. Jerrold’s place is here. He's got a 
duty and a responsibility. Your dear father &dn't 
leave him the estate for him to let it go to wradc and 
ruin. It’s most cruel and wrong of him.” 

” He can’t do an3rthing else. Don’t you see why 
he wants to go ? He can’t stand the place without 
father.” 

“ I’ve got to stand it. So he may.” 

" Well, he won't, that’s all. He simply funks it.” 

“ He always was an arrant coward where trouble 
was concerned. He doesn’t think of other people 
and how bad it is for them. He leaves me when I want 
him most.” 

“It’s hard on you, mother; but you can’t stop 
him. And I don’t think you ought to try.” 

” Oh, everybody tells me what I ought to do. My 
children can do as they like. So can Anne. She and 
Jerrold can go ofi to India and amuse themselves as 
if nothing had happened and it’s all right.” 

But Anne didn’t go oil to India. 

When she spoke to Jerrold about going out with 
him his hard, unhappy face showed her that he didn’t 
want her. 

" You’d rather I didn't go,” she said, gently. 

” It isn’t that, Anne. It isn’t that I don’t want 
you. It’s — ^it’s simply that I want to get away from 
here, to get away from everything and everybody that 
reminds me. I shall go off my head if I’ve got to 
remember every minute, every time I see somebody 
who — I want to make a dean break and grow a new 
memory.” 

“ I understand. You needn’t tell me.” 

” Mother doesn’t. I widi you’d make her see it.” 

” I’ll try. But it’s all ri^t, Jmold. I wwi’t go." 

” Of comso you’ll go. (My you won’t think me a 
brtto if I take you out wii& me.” 
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" I'm not going out with you. In fact, I don't 
think I’m going at all. I only wanted to because of 
going out together and because of the chance of seeing 
you when you got leave. I only thought of the 
heavenly times we might have had." 

" Don’t — don’t, Anne.” 

" No, I won’t. After all, I shouldn’t care a rap 
about Ambala if you weren’t there. And you may be 
stationed miles away. I’d rather go back to Ilford 
and do farming. Ever so much ratW. India would 
really have wasted a lot of time." 

" Oh, Anne, I’ve spoilt all your pleasure.” 

" No, you haven’t. There isn’t any pleasure to 
spoil — ^now.” 

" What a brute — what a cad you must think me.” 

" I don’t, Jerry. It’s not your fault. Things have 
just happMied. And you see, I understand. I felt 
the same about Auntie Adeline after mother died. 
I didn’t want to see her because she reminded me. . . . 
And yet, really, I loved her all the time.” 

'* You won’t go bade on me for it ? ” 

" I wouldn't go back on you whatever you did. And 
you mustn’t keep on thinking I to go to India. 

I don’t care a rap about In^a itself. I hate Anglo- 
Indians, and I simply loathe hot places. And daddy 
doem’t want me out there, really. I shall be mudb 
happier on my farm. And it’ll save a lot of expense, 
too. Just think what my outfit and passage would 
have cost.” 

'* You wouldn’t have cared what it cost if- " 

” There isn't any ‘ if.’ I'm not lying, really.” 

Not lying. Not lying. She would have given up 
moire than India to save Jerrold that pang of memory. 
Only when it was all over and he had s^ed without 
her she realised in one wounding fladi that what she 
-had given up was Jerrold himself. 
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ELIo'r AND ANNE 


Anne did not go back to her Ilford farm at once. 
Adeline had made that impossible. 

At the prospect of Anne’s going her resentment 
died down as suddenly as it had risen. She forgot 
that Anne had taken her sons' affection and her place 
beside her husband's death-bed. And though she 
couldn’t help feeling rather glad that Jerrold had gone 
to India without Anne, she was sorry for her. She 
loved her and she meant to keep her. She said she 
simply could not bear it if Anne left her, and was it 
the time to choose when she wanted her as she had 
never wanted her before ? She had nobody to turn 
to, as Anne knew. Corbetts and Hawtreys and 
Markhams and people were all very well ; but they 
were outsiders. 

" It’s the inside people that I want now, Anne. 
You’re deep inside, dear.” 

Yes, of course, she had relations. But relations were 
no use. They were aU wrapped up in their own tire- 
some affairs, and there wasn’t one of them she cared 
for as she cared for Anne. 

" I couldn’t care more if you were my own daughter. 
Darling Robert felt about you just the same. You 
can’t leave me.” 

And Anne didn’t. She never could resist unhappi- 
ness. She thought : '' I was glad enough to stop 
with her through all the happy times. I’d ^ a perfect 
beast to go and leave her now when she’s miserable 
and hasn’t got anybody.” 

It would have been better for Anne if she could 
have gone. Robert Fielding’s death and Jetrdd’s 
absence were two griefs that inflamed each other: 
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they came together to make one i mm ense, intder£d>le 
vmiund. And here, at Wyck, she cooldn^f move 
without coming upon something that touched it and 
stxmg it to fresh pain. But Anne was not h'ke Jerroid, 
to turn from what she loved because it hurt her. For 
as long as she could remember all her happiness had 
ocnne to her at Wyck. If unhappiness came now, she 
had got, as Eliot said, “ to take it.” 

' And so she sta3red on through the autumn, then over 
Qtfistmas to the New Year; this time because of 
Colin, who was suffering from depression. Colin had 
never got over his father’s death and Jerrold’s going ; 
and the last thing Jerroid had said to her before he 
went was : " You’ll look after Col-Col, won’t you ? 
Don’t let him go gprousing about by himself.” 

Jerroid had always expected her to look after Colin. 
At seventeen there was still something piteous and 
breakable about him, something that clung to you for 
help. Eliot said that if Colin didn’t look out he’d be 
a regular neurotic. But he owned that Anne was good 
for him. 

" I don’t know what you do to him, but he’s better 
when you’re there.” 


ii 

ipiot was the one who appeared to have recovered 
first. He met the shock of his father’s death with 
a defiant energy and wiU. 

He was working now at bacteriology under Sir 
Martin Croz^. Covered with a white ijneh coat, in 
h wMte-washed room of inconceivable deanness, 
Surrotfmded by test-tubes and mixing-jars, Eliot spent 
the .best part of the day handling the germs of the 
deadh^t diseases > making cultures, examining them 
imd^ the microscope ; ineparing vaccines. He went 
home to the broiwn vdvety, lathery study in Ns 
WdOwscfc Street fiat to vi^te out his notes, or read some 
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monograph <ni inoculation; or <^he dined with 
colleague and talked to him about bacteria. ^ 

At this period of bis youth Eliot had mo^iban 
ever the appearance of inhuman preoccupa^tflil His 
dark, serious face detached itself with a serf of sullen 
apathy from the social scene. He seemed to have no 
keen interests beyond his slides and mixing-jars and 
test-tubes. Women, for whom his indifference had 
a perverse fascination, said of him : '* Dr. Fielding 
isn’t interested in people, only in their diseases. And 
not really in diseases, only in their germs." 

They never suspected that Eliot was passionate, 
and that a fierce pity had driven him into his profession. 
The thought of preventable disease filled him Mrith 
fury ; he had no tolerance for the society that tolerated 
it. He suffered because he had a clearer vision and 
a profoimder sense of suffering than most persons. 
Up to the time of his father’s death all Eliot's suffering 
had been other people’s. He couldn’t rest till he had 
done something to remove the cause of it. 

Add to this an insatiable curiosity as to causes, 
and you have the main bent of Eliot’s mind. 

And it seemed to him that there was nobody but 
Anne who saw that hidden side of him. She knew that 
he was sorry for people, and that being sorry for them 
had made him what he was, like J errold and yet unlike 
him. Eliot was attracted to suffering by the same 
sensitiveness that made Jerrold avoid everything once 
associated with it. 

And so the very thing that Jerrold couldn’t bear to 
remember was what drew EUot doser to Aime. He 
saw her as Jerrold had seen her, moving, composed 
and competoat, in his father’s room ; he saw her stoop- 
ing over him to help him, he saw the specks of bloM 
on her white sleeve ; and he thought of her with the 
more taidemess. From that instant he really loved 
h^., He wanted Ashe as he had never ccmceived 
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himself wanting any woman. He could hardly remem- 
ber his first adolescent feeling for her, that confused 
mixture of ignorant desire and fear, so different was 
it from the intense, clear passion that possessed him 
now. At night when his work was done, he lay in bed, 
not sleeping, thinking of Aime with desire that knew 
itself too well to be afraid. Anne was the one thing 
necessary to him beside his work, necessary as a living 
part of himself. She could only not come before his 
work because EUot’s work came before himself and 
his own happiness. When he went down every other 
week-end to Wyck-on-the-Hill he knew that it was to 
see Anne. 

His mother knew it, too. 

" I wish Eliot would marry,” she said. 

” Why ? ” said Anne. 

“ Because then he wouldn’t be so keen on going off 
to look for germs in disgusting climates.” 

Anne wondered whether Adeline knew Eliot. 

For Eliot talked to her about his work as he walked 
with her at a fine swinging pace over the open cotmtry, 
taking all his exercise now while he could get it. That 
was another thing, he liked about Anne Severn, her 
spl^did physical fitness; she could go stride for 
stride with him, and mile for mile, and never tire. Her 
mind, too, was robust and active, and full of curiosity ; 
it listened by the hour and never tired. It could 
move, undismayed, among horrors. She could see, as 
he saw, the " beauty ” of the long trains of research 
1^ which Sir Martin Crozier had tracked down the 
bacillus of amoebic dysentery and establi^ed the 
difference between t^mhoid and Malta fever. 

Once started on his subject, the grave, sullen Eliot 
talked excitedly. 

" You do see, Anne, how thrilling it is, don't you ? 
For me there’s nothing but bacteriology. 1 always 
meant to go in fck it, and Sir Martin’s magnifii^t. 
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Absolutely top-hole. You see, all these disgusting 
diseases can be prevented. It’s inconceivable that they 
should be tolerated in a civilised country. People can't 
care a rap or they couldn’t sleep in their beds. They 
oi:^[ht to get up and make a public row about it, to 
insist on compulsory inoculation for everybody, whe- 
ther they like it or not. It really isn’t enough to cure 
people of diseases when they’ve got them. We ought 
to see that they never get them, that there aren’t any 
to get. . . . ^^at we don’t know yet is the complete 
behaviour of all these bacteria among themselves. 
A bad bacillus may be doing good work by holding 
down a worse one. It's conceivable that if we suc- 
ceeded in exterminating all known diseases we might 
release an unknown one, supremely horrible, that would 
exterminate the race.” 

” Oh, Eliot, how awful. How can you sleep in your 
bed ? ” 

" You needn’t worry. It’s only a nightmare idea 
of mine.” 

And so on and so on, for he was still so young that 
he wanted Anne to be excited by the things that excited 
him. And Anne told him all about her Ilford farm 
and what she meant to do on it. Eliot didn’t behave 
like Aunt Adeline ; he listened beautifully, like Uncle 
Robert and Jerrold, as if it was really most important 
that you should have a farm and work on it. 

" Wbat I want is to sell it and get one here. I don’t 
want to be anywhere else. I can’t tell you how fright- 
fully home-si(^ I am when I’m away. 1 keep on seeing 
those gables with the little stone balls, and the pea- 
cocks, and the fields down to the Manor Farm. And 
the hills, Eliot. When I’m away I’m always dreaming 
that I’m trying to get back to them and somethmg 
stops me. Or I see them and they turn into some- 
thing else. I shan’t be happy till I can come back for 
good.” 
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" You don't want to go to India ? " Eliot's heart 
b^;an to beat as he asked his question. 

*‘I want to work. To work hard. To work till 
I'm so dead tired that I roll off to sleep the minute 
I get into bed. So tired that I can't dream.” 

“ That isn't right. You're too young to feel like 
that, Anne." 

• *' 1 do feel like it. You feel like it 3 rourself. My 
farm is to me what your old bacteria are to you." 

" Oh, if I thought it was the farm " 

" Why, what ^ did you think it was ? " 

Eliot couldn’t bring himsdf to tell her. He took 
refuge in apparent irrelevance. 

" You know father left me the Manor Farm house, 
don’t you ? ” 

" No, I didn’t. I suppose he thought you’d want 
to come bade, like me.” 

"Well, I’m glad I’ve got it. Mother’s got the 
Dowct House in Wyck. But she’ll stay on here 
til l ' — 

" Till Jerrold comes back,” said Anne bravely. 

" I don’t suppose Jerry’ll turn her out even then. 
Unless ” 

But neither he nor Anne had the courage to say 
" Unless he marries.” 

Not Anne, because she couldn’t trust herself with 
the theme of Jerrold’s marrying. Not Eliot, because 
he had Jerrold’s word fm: it t^t if he married anybody, 
ever, it would ^ot be Anne. 

iii 

It was this assurance that made it posable for him 
to say what he had been thinking of saying aU the time 
when he talked to Anne about his bactaic^gy. Sac* 
teiidogy was a scrmi bddnd adiich Eliot, uncertain of 
Anne's feelings, dieltered himsdf i^ainst irrevocable 
disaster. He nai^t to ask Anne to maay hiin, bnt 
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he kept putting it off because so long as he didn't know 
for certain that* she wouldn’t have him he was at 
liberty to think she would. He would not be taking 
her from Jerrold. Jenpld, inconceivable ass, didn't 
want her. Eliot had made sure of that months ago, 
the nigbt before Jerrold sailed. He had simply put 
it to him, what did he mean to do about Anne Severn ? 
And Jerrold had made it very plain that his chief 
object in going to India was to get away from Anne 
Severn and everything. He knew Jerrold too well to 
suspect his sincerity, so he 'considered that the way 
was now honourably open to him. 

His only uncertainty was Aime herself. He had 
meant to give her a year to forget Jerrold in, if she 
was ever going to forget him ; though in moments of 
deeper insight he realised that Anne was not likdy to 
forget, nor to marry anybody else as long as she 
remembered. 

Yet, Eliot reasoned, women did mar^, even remem- 
bering. They married and were happy. You saw it 
every day. He was content to take Aime on her own 
terms, at any cost, at any risk. He had never been 
afraid of risks, and once he had faced the chance of 
her refusal, all other dangers were insignificant. 

A year was a long time, and Eliot had to consider 
the probability of his going out to Central Africa with 
Sir Martin Crozier to investigate sleeping sickness. 
He wanted the tiling settled one way or another before 
he went. 

He put it off ^ain till the next week-end. And in 
the meanvdiile Sir Martin Crozier had seen him. He 
was starting in the spring and Eliot was to go with 
hin» 

It was cm Sunday evening that he spoke to Anne, 
sitting with her under the beeches at the top of ^e 
field wh^ she and Jerrold had sat together. Eliot 
had chosen his place badly. 
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" I wouldn’t bother you so socm if I wasn’t going 
away, but I simply must — ^must know ” 

" Must know what ? ” 

" Whether 3 «)u care for me at all; Not much, of 
course, but just atough not to hate marrying me.” 

Anne tamed her face full on him and looked at him 
widr h^ innocent, candid eyes. And all she said was, 
" You do know about Jerrold, don’t you ? ” 

" Oh, God, yes. 1 know all about him.” 

" He’s why I can’t.” 

" I tell you, I know all about Jerrold. He isn’t a 
good enough reason.” 

" Good enough for me.” 

" Not unless ” But he couldn’t say it. 

" Not unless he cares for me. That’s why you’re 
asking me, then, because you know he doesn’t.” 

" Well, it wouldn’t be much good if I knew he did.” 

" Eliot, it’s awful of me to talk about it, as if he’d 
said he did. He never said a word. He never will.” 

" I’m afraid he won’t, Anne.” 

“ Don’t imagine I ever thought he would. He never 
did anything to make me think it for a minute, really.” 

" Are you quite sure he didn't ? ” 

" Quite sure. I made it all up out of my head. My 
silly head. 1 don’t care what you think of me so long 
as:you don’t think it was Jerry’s fault. I should go 
on caring for him whatever he did or didn’t do.” 

" I know you would. But it’s possible ” 

" To care fot two pjwple and marry one of tl^m, 
no matta: which ? It isn’t possible for me. If I can’t 
have the parson I want I won’t have anybody.” 

“ It isn’t wise, Anne. I tell you I could make you care 
for me. I know all about you. I know how you thiok 
and how you fed. I understand you better than Jerrold 
does. You’d be haj^y wth me and you’d be safe." 

" It’s no use. I’d inthex be imhappy and in danger 
if it was vdth JenrOM.” 
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" You'll be unhappy and in danger without him.” 

" I don’t care. Besides, I ^aa’t be. I shall work. 
You’ll work, too. It’ll be so exciting that you’ll soon 
forget all a^ut me.” 

" You know I shan’t. And I’ll never give you up, 
unless Jerrold gets you.” 

" Eliot — I only told you about Jerrold because I 
thought you ought to know. So that you mightn’t 
think it was anything in you.” 

" It isn’t something in me, then ? Tell me — ^if it 
hadn’t been for Jerry, do jrou think you might have 
cared for me ? ” 

"Yes. I do. I quite easily might. And I thinlo 
it would be a jolly good thing if I could, now. Only 
I can’t. I can’t.” 

" Poor little Anne.” 

" Does it comfort you to think I’d have cared if it 
hadn’t been for Jerry ? ” 

" It does, very much.” 

" Eliot — ^you’re the only person I can talk to about 
him. Do you mind telling me whether he said that 
to you, or whether you just guessed it.” 

“ What ? ” 

" Why, that he wouldn’t — ever ” 

" I asked him, because I had to know. And he 
told me.” 

" I thought he told you.” 

" Yes, he told me. But I’m a cad for letting you 
think he didn’t care for you. I believe he did, or that 
he would have cared— awfully — ^if fny father hadn’t 
died just then. Your being in the room that day 
upset him. If it hadn’t been for that ” 

" Yes, but thae was that. It was like he was when 
Binky ffled, and he couldn't stand Yearp. Don’t you 
nanemba how he wouldn’t let me go with him to see 
Yearp because he said he didn’t want me mixed up 
with it. Well— I’ve been mixed up, that’s all.” 
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" Still, Aime, I’m certain he'd have cared— ‘if that’s 
any condort to you. You didn’t make it up out of 
your dear little head. We all thought it. Father 
thought it. I believe he wanted it. If he’d only 
known ! ” 

She thought : If he’d only known how he had hurt 
hur, he who had never hurt anybody in all his beautiful 
life, 

"Dear Uncle Robert. There’s no good talking 
about it. I knew, the minute Jerry said he didn’t 
want me to go to India with him.’’ 

" Is that why you didn't go ? ’’ 

"Yes.” 

" That was a mistake, Anne. You should have gone.” 

" How could I, after that ? And if I had, he’d 
only have kept away.” 

" You should have let him go first and then gone 
after him. You should have turned up suddenly, 
in wonderful clothes, looking cheerful and beautifvd. 
So that you wiped out the memory he funked. As it 
is you’ve left him nothing else to think of.” 

" I daresay that’s what 1 should have done. But 
it’s too late. I can’t do it now.” 

" I’m not so sure.” 

" What, go after Jerrold ? Hunt him down ? Dress 
up and scheme to make him marry me ? ” 

" Ves. Yes. Yes.” 

" Eliot, you know I couldn’t.” 

“ You said onc^ you’d commit a crime for anybody 
you cared about.” 

" A crime, yes. But not that. I’d rather die.” 

" You’re too fastidious. It’s only the unscrupulous 
people who get what ih^ want in this wodd. They 
Imow what they want and go for it. They stamp on 
everything and everybody that gets in thdr way.” 

- , Eliot, dear, I know what I want, and Td ^ 
H only Jer^d knew, too." 
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" He would know if you showed him.” 

" And that’s just what I can’t do.” 

" Well, don’t say I didn't give you the best possible 
advice, against my own interests, too.” 

“ It was sweet of you. But you see how impossible 
it is.” 

” I see how adorable you are. You always were.” 


IV 

For the first time in her life Addine was furious. 

She had a^ed Eliot whether he was or was not 
going to marry Anne Severn, and was told that he 
had asked her to many him that afternoon and that 
she wouldn’t have him. 

“ Wouldn’t have you ? What’s she thinking of ? ” 

" You’d better ask her,” said Eliot, never dreaming 
that she would. 

But that was what Adeline did. She came that 
night to Aime’s room just as Anne was getting into 
b^ Unappeased by her defenceless attitude, she 
attacked with violence. 

“ What’s all this about Eliot adcing you to marry 
him ? " 

Aime uncurled herself and sat up on the edge of 
her bed. 

" Did he tdl you ? ” 

" Yes. Of course he told me. He says you refused 
him. Did you ? ” • 

" I’m afraid I did.” 

” Then Anne, you’re a perfect little fool.” 

" But, auntie, I don’t love him.” 

” Nonsense ; you love him as much as most people 
love the men they marry. He’s quite sensible. He 
dom’t Want you to go mad about him.” 

” He wants more man 1 can give him.” 

” W^, all I can say is, if you can’t give him what 
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he wants you'd no business to go about with him as 
you’ve been doing.” 

“ I’ve been going about with him all my life and 
I never dreamed he’d want to marry me,” 

" What did you suppose he’d want ? ” 

" Why, nothing but just to go about. As we always 
did.” 

" You idiot.” 

*' I don’t see why you ^ould be so cross about it.” 

Adeline sat down in the armchair at the head of 
the bed, prepared to “ have it out ” with Anne. 

” I suppose you think my son's happiness is nothing 
to me ? Didn’t it occur to you that if you refuse him 
he’ll stick for years in that awful place he’s going to ? 
Whereas if he ^d a wife in England there’d be a chance 
of his coming home now and then. Perhaps he’d 
never go out again.” 

" I’m sorry, auntie. I can’t marry Eliot even to 
keep him in England. Even to please you.” 

*' Even to save his life, you mean. You don’t care 
if he dies of some hideous tropical disease.” 

" I care awfully. But I can’t marry him. He 
knows why.” 

” It’s more than I do. If you’re thinking of Jerrold, 
you needn’t. I thought you'd done with that school- 
girlish nonsense.” 

" I’m not ' thinking ’ of him. I'm not ' thinking ’ 
of anybody, and I wish you’d leave me alone.” 

" My dear child, how can I leave you alone when 
I see you making the mistake of your life ? Eliot is 
absolutely the right person for you, if you’d only the 
sense to see it. He’s got more character than anybody 
1 know. Much more than dear Jerry. He’ll be ten 
times more int^estiirg to live with.” 

" I thought JenoW was your favourite.” 

“ No, EUot, my dear. Always Eliot. He was my 
&»t baby.” 
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“ Well, I'm awfully story you mind so much. And 
I’d marry Eliot if I could. I simply hate him to be 
unhappy. But he won’t be. He’ll live to be fright- 
fully glad I didn't. . . . What, aren't you going to 
kiss me good-night ? " 

Adeline had risen and turned away with the great 
dignity of her righteous anger. 

“ I don’t fed like it,” ^e said. '* I think you've 
been thoroughly selfish and unkind. I hate girls who 
go on like that — ^making a man mad about you by 
pretending to be his comrade, and then throwing him 
over. I've had more men in love with me, Aime, 
than you’ve seen in your life, but I never did that.” 

“ Oh, auntie, what about father ? And you were 
engaged to him.” 

" Well, anyhow,” said Adeline, softened by the 
recollection, " I was engaged.” 

She smiled her enchanting smile ; and Anne, observ- 
ing the breakdown of dignity, got up off the bed and 
kissed her. 

“ I don’t suppose,” she said, " that father was the 
only one.” 

” He wasn’t. But then, with me, my dear, it was 
their own risk. 'They knew where they w^.” 


In March, nineteen eleven, Eliot went out to Central 
AMca. He stayed there two years, investigating 
malaria and sleeping sickness. 'Then he went on to 
the Straits Settlemmts and finally took a partnemhip 
in a practice at Penang. 

Anne left Wyck at Easter and returned in August 
because of Colin. 'Then she went back to her Ilford 
farm. 

The two years passed, and in the spring of the third 
year, nineteen fourtem, ^e came a^un. 



VI 

OUEENIE 


SoMiETHiKG awful had happened. Addine had told 
Anne about it. 

It se^ed that Colin in his second year at Cambtic^e, 
ifdi^'he diould have given his whole mind to read^ 
for the Diplomatic Service, had had the imprudence 
to get engaged. And to a girl that Adeline h^ never 
heard of, about whom nothing was known but that 
die was remarkably handsome and that her family 
(Courthopes of Ldcestershire) were, in Adeline’s brief 
phrase, " aU right," 

From the terrace they could see, coming up the lawn 
from the goldfish pond, Colin and his girl. 

Queenie Courthope. She came slowly, her short 
Russian skirt swinging out from her ^les. The 
brilliance of her face showed clear at a distance, ver- 
milion on white, flaming ; hard, crystal ^es, sweeping 
and flashing ; tobbed hair, brown-red, shining in the 
sun. Then a dominant, squaridi jaw, and a mouth 
exquisitely formed but thin, a vemulion thread drawn 
between her staring, insolent nostrils and the rise of 
her round chin. 

This face in its approach expressed a profound, 
lUTOgant indifference to Adeline and Aime. Only, as 
it turned towards Colin its grey-black eye& lowered and 
were soft dark under the black feath^ of their brows. 
Cdin lodced back*at it with a shy, adoring tenderness. 

Qneenie could be even more superbly uninterested 
than Adeline. In Adeline’s self-absorption there was 
a passive innocence, a candour that disarmed you; 
but Queenie's was insoloit and hostile, it took 
pc^isej^oa of the scene and challenged every comar, 

" Hallo, Anne," Colin shouted, " how did you get 
here?” 

" MotwSd down." ■ 
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'* I say, have you got a car ? " 

" Only just." 

" Drove yoursdf ? ” 

" Rather.” 

Queenie scowled as if there were something disagree* 
able to her in the idea that Anne should have a car 
of her own and drive it. She endured the introduction 
in silence, and addressed herself with an air of 
exclusiveness to Colin. 

" What are we going to do ? ” 

" Anything you like,” he. said. 

" m play you singles, then.” 

"Anne might like to play,” said Colin. But he 
still looked at Queenie, as she flamed in her beauty. 

" Oh, three’s a rotten game. You can’t play the 
two of us unless Miss Severn handicaps me.” 

" She won’t do that. Anne could take us both on 
and play a decent game.” 

Queenie picked up her racquet and stood betwe^ 
them, beating her skirts with little strokes of irritated 
impatience. Her eyes were fixed on Cohn, trying, 
you could see, to dominate him. 

" We’d better take it in turns,” he said. 

" Thanks, Col-Col. I’d rather not play I’ve 
driven ninety-seven miles.” 

" Really rather ? ” 

Queenie backed towards the court. 

" Oh, come on, Colin, if 3rou’re coming.” 

He went. 

" What do you think of Queenie ? ’^Adeline said. 

" She’s very handsome.” 

" Yes, Anne. But it isn't a nice face. Now, is it ? ” 

Anne couldn't say it was a nice face. 

" It’s awful to think of Cohn being married to it. 
He’s only twenty-one now, and she’s sevoi years 
older. If it had been anybody but Colin. If it had 
been Eliot or Jerrold I shoiddn’t have minded so 
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much. They can look after themselves. He’ll never 
stand up against that horrible girl.” 

" She does look terribly strong.” 

” And cruel, Anne. As if she might hurt him. 
I don’t want him to be hurt. I csm’t bear her taking 
him away from me. My little Col-Col. ... I did 
hope, Anne, that if you woiildn’t have Eliot ” 

" I'd have Colin ? But, Auntie, I’m years older 
than h^'is. He’s a baby.” 

" Tf he’s a baby he'll want somebody older to look 
after him.” 

” Queenie’s even better fitted than I am then.” 

" Do you think, Anne, she proposed to Colin ? ” 

” No. I shoul^’t think it was necessary.” 

" I should say she was capable of anything. My 
only hope is they’ll tire each other out b^ore thqr’re 
married and break it off.” 

All afternoon on the tennis court below Queenie 
pla 3 red against Colin. She played vigorously, excitedly, 
savagely, to win. She coulc^’t bide her anno}rance 
when he beat her. 

" What was I to do ? ” he said. " You don’t like 
it when 1 beat you. But if 1 was beaten you wouldn’t 
like me” 

ii 

Adeline’s only hope was not realised. They hadn’t 
had time to tire of each other before the war broke out. 
And Colin insisted on marrying before he joined up. 
Their engagemept had left him nervous and unfit, and 
his idea was that, once married, he would present a 
better appearance before the mescal examiners. 

But sdter a' month of Queenie, Colin was more 
nervous and unfit than ever. 

” I can’t think,” said Adeline, " what that woman 
does to him. She’ll wear him out.” 

So Cdin waited, tryktg to get fitter, and afraid to 
yofrmteer lest he ^otdd be rejected. 
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Everybody around him was moving rapidly. Queenie 
had taken up motoring, so that she could drive an 
ambulance car at the front. Anne had gone up to 
London for her Red Cross training, Eliot had left his 
practice to his partner at Penang and had come home 
and joined the Army Medical Corps. 

Eliot, home on leave for three days before he went 
out, tried hard to keep Colin back from the war. 
In Eliot's opinion Colin was not fit and never would 
be lit to light. He was just behaving as he always 
had behaved, pushing forward^ tr3dng insanely to do 
the thing he never could do. 

*' Do you mean to say they won’t pass me ? ” he 
asked. 

" Oh, they’ll pass you all right,” Eliot said. 
“ 'They’ll give you an expensive training, and send you 
into the trenches, and in any time from a day to a 
month you’ll be in hospital with shell-shock. Then 
you’ll be discharged as uidit, having wasted everybody’s 
time and made a damned nuisance of yourself. . . . 
I suppose I ought to say it’s splendid of you to want 
to go out. But it isn’t splendid. It’s idiotic. You’ll 
be simply butting in where you’re not wanted, taking 
a better man’s place, taking a better man’s com- 
mission, taking a better man’s bed in hospital. I tell 
you we don’t want men who are going to crumple up 
in their first action.” 

“ Do you think I’m going to funk, then ? ” said poor 
Colin. 

" Funk ? Oh, Lord, no. You’ll stick it till you 
drop, till you’re paralysed, till you’ve lost your voice 
and memory, till you’re an utter wreck. There’ll be 
enough of ’em, poor devils, without you, Col-Col.” 

” But why should I go like that more than anybody 
else ? ” 

"BecatEse you’re made that way, because you 
haven’t got a nervous system that can stand the 
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racket. The noises alone will do for you. You’ll be 
as right as rain if you keep out of it." 

“ But Jerndd’s coming back. He’h go out at once. 
How can I stick at home when he's gone ? ” 

" Heaps of good work to be done at home." 

" Not by men of my age.” 

" By mai of your nervous organisation. Your going 
out would be sheer waste.” 

. '■ Why not ? Does it matter what becomes of me ?” 

" No. It doesn’t. It matters, though, that you’ll 
be taking a better man's place.” 

Now Colin really did want to go out and fight, as 
he had alwa37S wanted to follow Jerrold's lead; he 
wanted it so badly that it seemed to him a form of 
self-indulgence ; and this idea of taking a better man’s 
place so worked on him that he had almost decided to 
give it up, since that was the sacrifice required of him, 
when he told Queenie what Eliot had said. 

All I can say is," said Queenie, " that if you don’t 
go out 1 shall give you up. I've no use for men with 
cold feet.” 

"Can't you see,” said Colin (he almost hated 
Queenie in that moment), "what I'm afraid of? 
Being a damned nuisance. 'That's what Eliot sa3r5 
I'll be. I don’t know how he knows.” 

" He doesn’t know everything. If pty brother tried 
to stop my going to the front I’d jolly soon tell him 
to go to heU. I swear, Cohn, if you back out of it 
I won’t speak, to you again. I’m not a^ing you to 
do anythi^; I funk mysdf.” 

" Dh, shut up. I’m going all right. Not because 
you’ve asked me, but because I want to.” 

" If you didn’t I should think you’d feel pretty 
rott^ when I’m out with my field ambulance,” said 
Queenie. 

" X^unn your field ambulance. . No. I didn't 
meim tkat, old thing; it’s s|dendid of you to go. 
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But you'd no business to suppose I funked. I may 
funk. Nobody knows till they’ve tried. But I was 
going all right till Eliot put me off.” 

" Oh, if you’re put off as easily as all that ” 

She was intolerable. She seemed to think he was 
only going because she'd shamed him into it. 

That evening he sang — 

" What are you doing all the day. Rendal, my son ? 

What are you doing all the day, my pretty one ? ” 

He imderstood that song now. 

" What will you leave to your lover, Rendal. my son 7 
What will you leave to your lover, my pretty one 7 
A rope to hang her, mother, 

A rope to hang her, mother. . . ." 

*' Go it, Col-Col ! ” Out on the terrace Queenie 
laughed her harsh, cruel laugh. 

" For I’m sick to my heart and I fain would lie down." 

” I’m sick to my heart and I fain would lie down,” 
Queenie echoed, with clipped words, mocking him. 

He hated Queenie. 

And he loved her. At night, at night, she would 
unbend, she would be tender and passionate, idte 
would touch him with quick, hurrying caresses, she 
would put her arms round him and draw him to her, 
kissing and kissing. And with her young, beautiful 
body pressed tight to him, with her mouth on his and 
hor eyes shining dose and big in the darkness, Colin 
would forget. 

iii 

" Dr. Cutler’s Field Ambulance, 

” British Hospital, 

” Antwerp. 

" m Sfipt., 1914. 

” Dearest Auktie Adeline, 

” I haven’t been able to write before. There’s been 
a tot of fighting all round here and we’re frightfully 

G 
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basy getting in wounded. And when you’ve done 
you're too tired to sit up and write letters. You 
sunply roll into bed and drop off to sleep. Sometimes 
we're out with the ambulances half the night. 

"You needn 't wony about me. I'm keeping awfully 
fit. I am glad now I've always lived in the open air 
and played games and ploughed my own land. My 
musdes are as hard as any Tommy’s. SoareQueenie’s. 
You see, we have to act as stretcher-bearers as well as 
diauffeurs. You’re not much good if you can’t carry 
your own wounded. 

" Queenie is simply splendid. She really doesn’t 
know what fear is, and die’s at her very best under 
fire. It sort of excites her and bucks her up. I can’t 
help seeing how fine she is, though she was so beastly 
to poor old Col-Col before he joined up. But talk of 
the war bringing out the best in people, you should 
simply see her out here with the wounded. Dr. Cutler 
(the Commandant) thinks no end of her. She drives 
for him and 1 drive for a little doctor man called 
Dicky Cartwright. He’s awfully good at his job and 
decent. Queenie doesn’t like him. I can’t think why. 

" Good-bye, darling. Take care of yourself. 

" Your loving 

" Anne.” 


" Antwerp. 

' " 3ni Oct. 

" . . You,adc me what I really think of Queenie 
at dose quarters. Well, the quarters are very dose, 
and X know she simply hates me. She was fearfully 
sick when die found we were both in the same corps. 
She’s always trying to get up a row about something. 
She’d ifice to have me fired out of Belgium if she could, 
but I mean to stay as long as I can, so I won't quarrd 
with her. She can't do it all hersdf. And when 
X fed like gdng back cm hor 1 teU mysdl how 
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magnificent is, so plucky and so devo: at her job. 
I don’t wonder that half the men in our corps are gone 
on her. And there's a Belgian colonel, the one Cutler 
gels bis orders from, who'd make a frantic fool of 
himself if she’d let him. But good old Queenie sticks 
to her job and behaves as if they weren’t there. That 
makes them madder. You’d have thought they’d 
never have had the time to be such asses in, but it’s 
wonderful what a state you can get into in your few 
odd moments. Dicky sa 3 rs it’s the war whips you up 
and makes it all the easier. I don’t know. ...” 

“ Fumes. 

” Nov. 

" That’s where we are now. I simply can’t describe 
the retreat. It was too awful, and 1 don’t want to 
think about it. We’ve “ settled ” down in a house 
we've commandeered, and I suppose we shall stick 
here till we’re shelled out of it. 

” Talking of shelling, Queenie is funny.. She's quite 
annoyed if anybody besides herself gets anjrwhere 
near a shell. We picked up two more stretcher- 
bearers in Ostend, and a queer little middle-aged lady 
out for a job at the front. Cutler took her on as a sort 
of secretary. At first Queenie was so frantic that ^e 
wouldn't speak to her, and swore she'd make the corps 
too hot to hold her. But when she found that the 
little lady wasn’t for the danger zone and only proposed 
to cook and keep our accounts for us, s^ calmed down 
and was quite decent. Then the other day Miss Mullins 
came and told us that a bit of shell had chipped oft 
the cmn«r of her kitdhen. The pom* old thii^ was ever 
so proud and pleased about it, and Queenie snubbed 
her frightfully, and said she wasn’t in any danger at 
aU, and asked her how she’d enjoy it if she was out 
all day under fire, like us. 

“ And she was furious with me because I had the 
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hick to get into the bombardment at Dixmude and 
she hadn't. She talked as if I’d done her out of her 
shdling on purpose. Whereas it only meant that 
I happened to be on the spot when the ambulances 
were sent out and she was away somewhere with her 
own car. She really is rather vulgar about shells. 
Didky says it’s a form of war snobbishness {he hasn’t 
got a scrap of it). But 1 think it really is b^use all 
the time she’s afraid of one of us being killed. It must 
be that. Even Dicky owns that she’s splendid, though 
he doesn’t like her. . . .” 


iv 

Five months later. 

'* The Manor, 

" Wyck-on-the-Hill, 

" Gloucestershire. 

" m May. 1915. 

" My Darling Anne, 

" Queenie will have told you about Colin. He was 
through all that frightful shelling at Ypres in April. 
He’s been three w^s in the hospital at Boulogne 
with shell-shock — ^had it twice — and now he’s bade 
and in that Officers’ Hospital in Kensington. Not a 
bit better. I really think Queaiie ou^t to get leave 
and come over and see him. 

"Eliot was perfectly right. He ought never to 
have gone 6ut« Of course he was as plucky as thqr 
make them — ^went back into the troches after 1^ 
first shdl^ock — ^but his nerves couldn’t stand it. 
Whether they’re trdhting him rig^t or not, thqr d<m‘t 
seem to be able to do anything for him. 

" I'm writing to Queenie. But tdl her she must 
come and see Urn. 

'* Your lovii^ 

"AontiNE Fielding." 
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Three months later. 

“ The Manor. 

" Wy<i:-on-the-Hill, 

“ Gloucestershire. 

“ 30<A August. 

" Darling Anne, 

“ Colin has been discharged at last as incurable. 
He is with me here. I’m so glad to have him, the 
darling. But, oh, his nerves are in an awful state — 
all to bits. He’s an utter wreck, my beautiful Colin ; 
it would make your heart bleed to see him. He can’t 
sleep at night ; he keeps on 'hearing shells ; and if 
he does sleep he dreams about them and wakes up 
screaming. It’s awful to hear a man scream. Anne, 
Queenie must come home and look after him. My 
nerves are going. I can’t sleep any more than Colin. 
I lie awake waiting for the scream. I can’t take the 
responsibility of him alone, I can’t, really. After aU, 
she’s his wife, and she made him go out and fight, 
though she knew what Eliot said it would do to him. 
It’s too cruel that it should have happened to Col-Col 
of all people. 

“ Make that woman come. 

" Your loving 

" Adeline Fielding.” 

" Nieuport. 
"SthSept., 1915. 

*' Darling Auntie, ^ 

” I’m so sorry about dear Col-Col. And I quite 
agree that Queenie ought to go back and look after 
him. But she won’t. She sa.yi her work here is 
much more important and that she can’t give up 
hundreds of wounded soldiers for just one man. Of 
course she is doing sploididly, and Cutler says he 
can’t spare her, and she'd be simidy thrown away on 
one case. 'They think Colin’s people ought to look 
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after him. It doesn’t seem to matter to eith^ of them 
that he’s her hrisband. They’ve got into the way of 
looking at everybody as a case. They say it’s not 
even as if Colin could be got better so as to be sent out 
to fi^t again. It would be sheer waste of Queenie. 

” But Cutler has given me leave to go over and see 
him. I shall get to Wyck as soon as this letter. 

" Dear Col-Col, I wi^ I could do something for him. 
I fe^ as if we could never, never do too much after all 
he’s been through. Fancy Eliot knowing exactly 
what would happen. 

" Your loving 

“ Anne.’’ 

" Nieuport. 

" m Sept. 

"Dear Anne, 

" Now that you have gone I think I ought to tdl 
you that it would be just as well if you didn’t come 
back. I’ve got a man to take your place > Queenie 
picked him up at Dunkirk the day you sailed, and 
he’s doing very well. 

“ The fact is we’re getting on much better since you 
Ifeft. 'There’s perfect peace now. You and Queenie 
didn’t hit it off, you know, and for a job like ours 
it’s absolutely essential that everybody should pull 
together like one. It doesn’t do to have two in a corps 
always at loggerheads. 

" I don’t like to lose you, and I know you’ve done 
^endidly. But I’ve got to choose between Queenie 
and you, and I must keep her, if it’s only because she’s 
worked with me alt the time. So now that you’ve 
made the break I take the opportunity of asking you 
to resign. Personally I’m sorry , but the good of the 
corps must come b^ore everything. 

" Sincerdy yours, 

" Robert Cuti^.*’ 
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“ The Manor, 

" Wyck-on-the-Hill, 

“ Gloucestershire. 

“ \m Sept., 1915. 

" Dear Dicky, 

“ This is only to say good-bye, as I shan’t see you 
again. Cutler’s fired me out of the corps. He says 
it’s because Queenie and I don’t hit it off. I shouldn’t 
have thought that was my fault, but he seems to think 
it is. He says there’s been perfect peace since I left. 

" Well, we’ve had some tremendous times together, 
and I wish we could have gone on. 

" Good-bye and good luck. 

" Yours ever, 

" Anne Severn. 

“ P.S. — Poor Colin Fielding's in an awful state. 
But he’s been a bit better since I came. Even if 
Cutler’d let me come back I couldn’t leave him. This 
is my job. The queer thing is he's afraid of Queenie, 
so it’s just as well die didn’t come home.” 

" Nieuport. 

" mh Sept., 1915. 

” Dear Old Thing, 

" We’re aU furious here at the way you’ve been 
treated. I've resigned as a protest and I'm going into 
the R A.M. So has Miss Mullins — ^resigned I mean — 
so Queenie’s the only woman left in t^e corps. That’ll 
suit her down to the ground. 

” I gave myself ihe treat of telling Cutler what 
I jolly well think of him. But df course 3 rou know she 
made him hoof you out. She’s been trying for it 
ever since you jdned. It’s all rot his saying you 
didn’t hit it ofi with her, when everybody knows you 
waie a perfect ai^d to her. Why, you backed her 
every time whai we were all going for her. It's quite 
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true that the peace of God has settled on the corps 
since you left it; but that's only because Queoiie 
doesn't rage round any more. 

" You'll observe that she never went for Miss Mullins. 
Ihat’s because Miss Mullins kept wdl out of the line 
of fire. And if you hadn’t jolly well distinguished 
yoxusdf there she’d have let you alone, too. The real 
trouble b^an that day you were at Dixmude. It 
wasn't a bit because she was afraid you'd be killed. 
Queraie doesn’t want you about when the war medals 
are handed round. Everybody sees that but old 
Cutler. He’s too much gone on her to see any^ing. 
She can twist him round and round and tie him up 
in knots. 

" But Cutler isn’t in it now. Queenie's turned him 
down for that young Noel Fenwick who’s got your 
job. Cutler’s nose was a sight, I can tell you. 

“ Well, I'm not surprised that Queenie’s husband 
funks her. She’s a terror. Worse than war. 

“ Good-bye and good luck. Old Thing, till we meet 
again. 

" Yours ever, 

“ Dicky Cartwright.” 
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ADELINE 


They would never know what it cost her to come back 
and look after Colin. That knowledge was beyond 
Adeline Fielding. She congratulated Anne and ex- 
pected Anne to congratulate herself on being “ well 
out of it.” Her safety was revolting and humiliating 
to Anne when she thought of Queenie and Cutler and 
Dicky, and Eliot and Jerrold,'and all the allied armies 
in the thick of it. She had left a world where life was 
lived at its highest pitch of intensity for a world where 
people were only half-alive. To be safe from the chance 
of sudden violent death was to be only half-alive. 

Her one consolation had been that now she would 
see Jerrold. But she did not see him. Jerrold had 
given up his appointment in the Punjab three weeks 
before the outbreak of the war. His return coincided 
with the retreat from Mons. He had not been in 
England a week before he was in training on Salisbury 
Plain. Anne had left Wyck when he arrived ; and 
before he got leave she was in Belgium with her field 
ambulance. And now in October of nineteen fifteen, 
when she came back to Wyck, Jerrold was fighting in 
France. 

At least they knew what had happened to Colin ; 
but about Eliot and Jerrold they knew nothing. 
An}d:hing might have happened to mem since they 
had written me letters mat let them off from we^ to 
wedc, telling them that mey were safe. Anything 
might happen and mey might never know. 

Aime’s fear was dumb and secret. She couldn’t 
talk about Jerrold. She lived every minute in terror 
of Adeline's talking, of me cries mat came from her 
at queer unexpected moments : between two cups of 

los 
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tea, two glances at the mirror, two careful gestures of 
her hands pinning up her hair. 

I cannot bear it if anything happens to Jerrold. 
Jerrold, Anne.” 

“ Oh, Anne, I wonder what's happening to Jerrold.” 

*' If only I knew what was happening to Jerrold.” 

" If only I knew where Jerrold was. Nothing’s so 
awful as not knowing.” 

And at breakfast, over toast and marmalade : 
” Anne, I’ve got such an awful feeling that something’s 
happened to Jerrold. I’m sure these feelings aren’t 
given you for nothing. . . . You aren’t eating 
anything, darling. You must eat.” 

Ev^ morning at breakfast Anne had to look through 
the lists of killed, missing, and wounded, to save 
Adeline the shock of coming upon Jerrold’s or Eliot’s 
name. Every morning Adeline gazed at Anne across 
the table with the same look of strained and agonised 
enquiry. Every morning Anne’s heart tightened and 
dragged, then loosened and lifted, as they were let off 
for one more day. 

One more day ? Not one more hour, one minute. 
Any second the wire from the War Office might come. 

ii 

Aime never knew the moment when she was first 
aware : that Colin’s mother was afraid of him. Aunt 
Adeline was very busy, making swabs and bandages. 
Every day she^ent off to her war hospital supply 
work at the Town Hall, and Anne was left to take care 
of Colin. She began to wonder whether the swabs and 
bandages were not a |ffetext for getting away from Colin. 

“ It’s no use,” Adeline said. ” I cannot stand the 
strain of it. Aime, he’s worse with me than he is 
with you. Everything I say and do is wrong. You 
drm’t know what it was like before 3 mu came.” 

Anne did know. Th« awful thing was that Colin 
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couldn’t bear to be left alone, day or night. He would 
lie awake shivering with t«Tor. If he dropped ofl to 
sl^p he woke screaming. At first Pinkney slept with 
him. But Pinkn^ had joined up, and old Wilkins, 
the butler, was impossible because he snored. 

Anne had her old room across the passage where she 
had slept when they were children. And now, as then, 
their doors were left open, so that at a sound from 
Colin she could get up and go to him 

She was used to the lacerating, imearthly scream 
that woke her, the scream that terrified Adeline, that 
made^ her cover her head tight with the bed-dothes to 
shut it out, that made her lock her door to shut out 
Colin. Once he had come into his mother's room and 
she had found him standing by her bed and looking 
at her with the queer frightened face that frightened 
her. She was always afraid of this happening again. 

Anne couldn't bear to think of that locked door. 
She was used to the sight of Colin standing in her 
doorway, to the watches beside his bed, where he lay 
shivering, holding her hand tight as he used to hold 
it when he was a child. To Anne he was "poor 
Col-Col ” again, the little boy who was afraid of ghosts, 
only more abandoned to terror, more unresisting. 

He would start and tremble at any quick, unexpected 
movement. He would burst into tears at any sudden 
^und. Small noises, whisperings, murmurings, creak- 
ings, soft shufiiings, irritated him. Loud noises, the 
sla mm i n g of doors, the barking of dqgs, the crovung of 
cocks, made him writhe in agony. For Colin the deep 
silence of the Manor was Ae ambu^ for some stu- 
pendous, crashing, annihilating sound; sound that 
was always coming and never came. The droop of 
the mouth that used to appear suddenly in his moments 
of childi^ anguish was fixed now, and fixed the litUe 
tortured twist of his Qrebrows and his look of maxiSty 
and fear. His head drooped, his shoulders were 
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huncb^ slightly, as if he cowered before some 
perpetually falling blow. 

On fine warm days he lay out on the terrace on 
Adeline’s long chair ; on wet days he lay on the coudi 
in the library, or sat crouching over the fire. Anne 
brought him milk or beef-tea or Benger’s food every 
two hours. He was content to be waited on ; he had 
no will to move, no desire to get up and do things for 
himself. He lay or sat still, shivering every now and 
then as he remembered or imagined some horror. 
And as he was afraid to be left adone Anne sat with 
him. 

“ How can you say this is a quiet place ? ” he said. 

“ It’s quiet enough now.” 

” It isn’t. It’s full of noises. Loud, thunderii^ 
noises going on and on. Awful noises. . . . You 
know what it is ? It’s the guns in France. I can hear 
'them aU the time.” 

” No, Colin. That isn’t what you hear. We’re 
much too far off. Nobody could hear them.” 

" / can.” 

“ I don't think so.” 

” Do you mean it’s noises in my head ? ” 

" Yes. They’ll go away when you’re stronger.” 

" I shall never be strong again.” 

” Oh, yes, you will be. You’re better already.” 

" If Lget better they’ll send me out again.” 

“ Never. Never again.” 

” I ought to b^out. I oughtn’t to be sticking here 
d,oing nothing. . . . Anne, you don’t think Queenie’U 
come over, do you ? ” 

” No, I don’t. Shells got much too much to do out 
th^i” 

"You know, that's what I'm afiaid of, more than 
anything, Queenk’s coming. She’ll tdl me I funked. 
She thiifics I funked. She thinks that’s uiiat’s the 
matter with me.” 
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“ She doesn’t. She knows it's yonr body, not you. 
Your nerves are shakm to bits, that’s all.” 

” I didn’t funk, Anne.” (He said it for the hun- 
dredth time.) ” I mean 1 stuck it all right. I went 
back after I had shdl-shock the first time — straight 
back into the trenches. It was at the very end of the 
fighting that I got it again. Then I couldn't go back. 
I coulite’t move.” 

” I know, Colin ; I know.” 

*' Does Queenie know ? ” 

” Of course she does. She understands perfectly. 
Why, she sees men with shell-shock every day. She 
knows you were splendid.” 

“ 1 wasn’t. But I wasn’t as bad as she thinks 
me. . . . Don't let her see me if she comes back.” 

” She won't come.” 

" She will. She will. She’ll get leave some day. 
Tell her not to come. Tell her she can’t see me. Say 
Tm off my head. Any old lie that’ll stop her.’ ’ 

” Don’t think about her.” 

" I can’t help thinking. She said such beastly things. 
You can’t think what disgusting things she said.” 

” She says them to everybody. She doesn’t mean 
them.” 

“Oh, doesn’t she! ... Is that mother? You 
might tdl her I’m deeping.” 

For Colin was afraid of his mother, too. He was 
afraid that she would talk, that she would talk about 
the war and about Jerrold. Colin h»d been home six 
weeks and he had not once spoken J errold’s name. He 
read his letters and handed them to Anne and Addine 
without a word. It was as if between him and the 
thought of Jerrold there was darkness and a supreme, 
nameless terror. 

One morning at dawn Anne was wakoied by Cohn's 
voice in her room. 

“ Anne, are you awake ? ” 
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ttie room was full of the white dawn. She saw him 
standing in it by her bedside. 

" My head’s awfully queer,” he said. ” I can feel 
my brain shaking and wobbling inside it, as if the 
convolutions had come undone. Could they ? ” 

" Of course they couldn't.” 

” The no^e might have loosened them.” 

" It Lm't your brain you feel, Colin. It’s your 
nerves. It's just the sho(^ still going on in them.” 

" Is it never going to stop ? ” 

" Yes, when you’re stronger. Go back to bed and 
I’ll come to you.” 

He w«at bade. She slipped on her dressing-gown 
and came to him. She sat by his bed and put her hand 
on his forehead. 

** There — ^it stops when you put your hand on.” 

” Yes. And you’ll sleep,” 

Presently, to her joy, he slept. 

She stood up and looked at him as he lay there in 
the white dawn. He was utterly innocent, utterly 
pathetic in his sleep. And beautiful. Sleep smoothed 
out his vexed face and brought back the likeness of 
the boy Colin, Jerrold’s brother. 

That morning a letter came to her from Jerrold. 
He wrote— 

"Don’t worry too much about Col-Col. He’ll 

be all right as long as you’ll look after him.” 

^e thought : " I wonder whether he remembers 
that he asked m» to.” 

But she was glad he was not there to hear Colin 
scream. , 

iii 

" Anne, can you sle^ ? ” said Adeline. Colin had 
g(^e to bed am they were sitting t<^[ether in the 
^wing-room for the la^t hour of the evening. 

, " Hot very wdl, when Colin has such bad .ni|hts<" 
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" Do you think he's ever going to get right again ? ” 

“ Yes. But it’ll take time.” 

" A long time ? ” 

“ Very long, probably.” 

'* My dear, if it does, I don’t know how I’m going 
to stand it. And if I only knew what was happening 
to Jerrold and Eliot. Sometimes I wonder how I've 
hved through these five years. First, Robert's death ; 
then the war. And before that there was nothing 
but perfect happiness. I think trouble’s worse to 
bear when you’ve known nothing but happiness before. 
. . . If I could only die instead of all these boys, Anne. 
Why can’t I ? What is there to live for ? ” 

*' 'There’s Jerrold and Eliot and Colin.” 

" Oh, my dear, Jerrold and Eliot may never come 
back. And look at poor Colin. That isn’t the Colin 
I know. He’ll never be the same again. I’d almost 
rather he’d been killed than that he should be like this. 
If he’d lost a leg or an arm. . . . It’s all very well 
for you, Anne. He isn’t yom son.” 

" You don’t know what he is,” said Anne. She 
thought : “ He’s Jerrold’s brother. He’s what Jerrold 
loves more than anything.” 

” No,” said Adehne. " Everything ended for me 
when Robert died. I shall never marry a^dn. I 
couldn’t bear to put anybody in Robert’s place.” 

" Of course you couldn’t. I know it’s been awful 
for you, auntie.” 

" I couldn’t bear it, Aime, if I didn’t believe that 
there is Something, somewhere. I San’t think how 
you get on without any religion.” 

*' How do you know I haven’t eny ? ” 

” Wdl, you’ve no faith in Anytiiing. Have you, 
ducky ? ” 

” 1 don’t know what I’ve faith in. It’s too difficult. 
If you love people, that's enorigh, I think. It k^ps 
you going tlm>u|E^ ev^ything.” 
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“No, it doesn’t. It’s all the other way about. 
It’s loving people that makes it all so hard. If you 
didn’t love them you wouldn’t care what happened to 
them. If 1 didn’t love Colin I could bear his 
shdl-shock better.’’ 

“ If I didn’t love him, I couldn’t bear it at all.’’ 

“ I expect,’’ said Adeline, “ we both mean the same 
tirmg.’’ 

Anne thought of Adeline’s locked door; and in 
spite of her love for her she had a doubt. She wondered 
whether in this matter of loving they had ever meant 
the same thing. With Adeline love was a passive 
state that began and ended in emotion. With Anne 
love was power in action. More than anything it 
meant doing things for the people that you loved. 
Adeline loved her husband and her sons, but she had 
run away from the sight of Robert’s haemorrhage ; 
she had tried to keep back Eliot and Jerrold from the 
life they wanted; she locked her door at night and 
shut Colin out. To Anne that was the worst thing 
Adeline had done yet. She tried not to think of that 
locked door. 

" I suppose,’’ said Adeline, " you’ll leave me now 
your father’s coming home ? ’’ 

John Severn’s letter lay between them on the table. 
He was retiring after twenty-five years of India. He 
woidd be home as soon as his letter. 

" I shall do nothing of the sort,’’ said Anne. “ I 
shall stay as logg as you want me. If fatha: wants 
me he must come down here.” 

In another three days he had come. 

♦ 

iv 

He had grey hair now and his face was a little lined, 
a little faded, tot he was slender and handsome stiB; 
handsomer, nmre distinguMied, Adeline thought, than 
ever. 
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Again he sat out with her on the terrace when the 
October days were warm ; he walked with her up and 
down the lawn and on the flagged {Jaths of the flower 
garden. Again he followed her from the drawii^- 
room to the library where Cdin vras, and bade again. 
He waited, ready for her. 

Again Adeline smiled her sdf-satisfled, self-conscious 
smile. She had the look of a young girl, moving in 
perfect happiness. She was perpetually aware of Um. 

One night Colin called out to Anne that he couldn't 
sleep. People were walking about outside under his 
window. Anne looked out. -In the full moonlight 
she saw Adeline and her father walking together on 
the terrace. Adeline was wrapped in a long doak ; 
she hdd his arm and they leaned towards each other 
as they walked. His man’s voice soimded tender and 
low. 

Anne called to them. " I say, darlings, would you 
mind awfully going somewhere else ? Colin can’t 
deep with you prowling about there.” 

Adeline’s voice came up to them with a little 
laughing quiver. 

" All right, dudty, we’re going in." 

V 

It was the end of October. John Severn had gone 
bade to London ; he had taken a house in Montp^er 
Square and was furnishing it. 

One morning Adeline came down smiling, more 
self-consdous than ever. • 

” Anne,” she said, ” do you think you could look 
after Colin if I went up to Evelyn’s for a wedc or two ? ” 

Evelyn was Adeline's sister. She lived in London. 

" Of course I can.” 

” You aren't afraid of being akme with him ? ” 

” Afraid ? Of Cdl-Cd ? What do you take me 
for? " 

H 
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“ Well — " Adeline meditated. " It isn't as if 
Mrs. Benning wasn't here." 

Mrs. Benning was the housdceeper. 

" That’ll make it ah right and proper. The fact 
is, I must have a rest and change before the winter. 
I hardly ever get away, as you know. And Evel}^ 
would like to have me. I think I must go.” 

'■ Of course you must go,” Anne said. 

M^d Adeline went. 

At the end of the first week she wrote — 

" 12 Eaton Square. 

“ 3rd Nov., 1915. 

, " Darling Anne, 

“ Win you be very much surprised to hear that 
your father and I are going to be married ? You 
ma 3 m’t know it, but he has loved me ah his life. 
We were to have married once (you knew that), 
and I jilted him. But he has never changed. He 
has been so faithful and forgiving, and has waited 
for me so patiently — ^twenty-seven years, Anne — 
that I hadn't the heart to refuse him. I feel that 
I must make up to him for ah the pain I’ve given 
him. 

" We want you to come up for the wedding on 
the 10th. It wih be very quiet. No bridesmaids. 
No party. We think it best not to have it at Wyck, 
on Colin’s account. So I shah just be married from 
Evelyn’s house. 

" Give us ybur blessing, there’s a dear. 

" Your loving 

• " Adeline Fielding.” 

Anne’s e 3 res filled with tears. At last She saw 
Addline Ftdding completdy, as she was, without any 
fasdnatmn. She thou^t; "She’s marrying to get 
away from Cdin. She's left him to me to look after. 
How could rile leave him ? How could rite ? " 
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Arnie didn’t go up for the wedding. She told 
Adeline it wasn’t much use asking fa^ when she knew 
that Colin couldn’t be left. 

“ Or, if you like, that I can’t leave him.” 

Her father wrote back — 

*' Your Aunt Adeline thinks you reproach her 
for leaving Cohn. 1 told her you were too intelhgent 
to do anything of the sort. You’U agree it’s the 
best thing she could do for him. She’s no more 
capable of looking after Colin than a kitten. She 
wants to be looked after herself, and you ought to 
be grateful to me for reheving you of the job. 

” But 1 don’t like your being alone down there 
with Colin. If he isn't better we must send him to 
a nursing home. 

" Are you wondering whether we’re going to be 
happy ? We shall be so long as I let her have her 
own way, which is what I mean to do. 

” Your very affectionate father, 

" John Severn.” 

And Anne answered — 

" Dearest Daddy, 

” 1 shouldn’t dream of reproaching Aunt Adeline 
any more than I should reproach a pussy-cat for 
catching birds. 

” Look after her as much as you please — 1 diall 
look after Colin. Wheth^ you like it or not, darling, 
you can’t stop me. And I won’t 1^ Colin go to a 
niu:sing home. It would be the worst possible place 
for him. A^ Eliot. Besides, he »s better. 

” I’m ever so glad you're going to be happy. 

” Your loving 

” Anne.” 



VIII 

ANNE AND COLIN 
i 

Autumn had passed. Colin’s couch was drawn up 
before the fire in the drawing-room. Anne sat with 
hunt fihere. 

He Was better. He cotild listen for half an hour 
at a time when Anne read to him : poems, short stories, 
things that were ended before Colin tired of them. 
He ate and drank hungrily and his body began to get 
back its strength. 

At noon, whoi the winter sun shone, he walked, 
first up and down the terrace, then round and round the 
garden, then to the beech-trees at the top of the field, 
and then down the hill to the Manor Farm. On mild 
days she drove him about the cbuntry in the dog-cart. 
She had tried motoring, but had had to give it up 
becatise Colin was frightened at the hooting, grinding, 
and janing of the car. 

As winter went on Anne found that Colin was no 
worse in cold or wet weather. He couldn’t stand the 
noise and rush of the wind, but his strange malady 
took no count of rain or snow. He shivered in the 
dear, still frost, but it braced him all the same. 
Driving or strolling, she kept him half the day in the 
open air. 

Sim saw that he liked best the places they had gone 
to when they \7ere children, the Manor Farm fields. 
Slaughter, and Hayes Mill. They were dways 
going to the places where they had done things together. 
When Cdin talked sandy he was bade in toose times. 
He was safe there. There, if anywhere, he could find 
his real sdf and be wdl. 

She had the ftoling that Colin’s future lay sometdiare 
. |htough his past. If only she could get, him bade 

jiO ■ ' 
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there, so that he could be what he had been. There 
must be some way of joining up that time to this, if 
only she could dnd a bridge, a 1^. She didn't know 
that she was the way, she was the link binding bis 
past to his present, bound up with his youth, his 
happiness, his innocence, with the years before Queenie 
and the war. 

She didn’t know what Queenie had done to him. 
She didn’t know that the war had only finished what 
Queenie had begun. That was Colin’s secret, the 
hidden source of his fear. 

But he was safe -with Aime because they were not 
in love with each other. She left his senses at rest, 
and her affection never called for any emotional 
response. She took him away from his fear ; she kept 
him back in his childhood, in his boyhood, in the years 
before Queenie, with a continual “ Do you remember ? ” 

" Do you remember the walk to High Slaughter ? ” 

" Do you remember the booby-trap we set for poor 
Pinkney ? ” 

That was dangerous ; for poor Pinkney was at the war. 

" Do you remember Benjy ? ” 

'* Yes, rather.” 

But Benjy was dangerous, too ; for Jerrold had 
given him to her. She could feel Colin shying. 

” He had a butterfly smut,” he said. " Hadn’t he ? 
... Do you remember how I used to come and see 
you at Cheltenham ? ” 

" And Grannie and Aunt Emily, and how you used 
to play on their piano. And how Grannie jumped 
when you came down crash on .those chords in the 
Waldstein.” 

*' Do you mean the presto ? " 

” Yes. The last movement.” 

” No wonder ^e jumped. I should jump now.” 
He turned his mournful face to her. ” Anne — I sl^dl , 
nev« be aide to i^y again.” i 
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There was danger everywhere. In the end all ways 
led to Colin'’s malady. 

** Oh, yes, you will, when you’re quite strong." 

" I shall never be stronger.” 

" You will. You’re stronger already.” 

She knew he was stronger. He could sleep three 
hours on end now, and he had left of! screaming. 

And; still the doors were left open between their 
rooms at night. He was still afraid to sleep alone ; 
he liked to know that she was there, dose to him. 

Instead of the dreams, instead of the sudden rushing, 
crashing horror, he was haunted by a nameless dread. 
Dread of something he didn’t know, something that 
waited for him, something he coul<te’t face. Some- 
thing that hung over him at night, that was there 
with him in the morning, that came between him and 
the light of the sun. 

Anne kept it away. Anne came between it and him. 
He was ru^appy and frightened when Aime was not 
there. 

It was always : " You’re not going, Aime ? " 

" Yes. But I’m coming back.” 

. ” How soon ? ” 

And she would say ” An hour,” or " Half-an-hour,” 
or ” Ten minutes.” 

" Don’t be longer.” 

" Ho." 

And then : " I don’t know how it is, Anne. But 
eveiything seems all right when you’re there, and all 
wrong wh^ you’re not.” 

• U 

The Manor Farm house stands in the hamlet of 
Ui^r Speed. It has the fpcey diurch and chuidiyard 
beside it and looks across the de^ road towards 
Sutton's farm. 

\ 'The beautiful Jacobean house, the dxurdi And 
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churchyard, Sutton’s farm and the rectory, the four 
cottages md the mill, the river and its bridge, lie close 
togeth^ in the small flat of the valley. Green pastures 
slope up the hill behind them to the north ; pink-brown 
amble lands, ploughed and harrowed, are flung off to 
either side, east and west. 

Nor&wards the valley is a slender slip of green 
holering the slender river. Southwards, below the 
bridge, the water meadows widen out past Sutton’s 
farm. From the front windows of the Manor Farm 
house you see them, green between the brown trunks 
of the elms on the road bank. From the back you 
look out across orchard and pasture to the black, still 
water and yellow osier beds above the mill. Beyond 
the water a double line of beeches, bare d^cate 
branches, rounded head after rounded head, dimte 
a hillock in a steep curve, to part and meet again in 
a thick ring at the top. 

The house-front stretches along a sloping grass plot, 
the immense porch built out like a wing with one 
ball-topped gable above it, a smaller gable in the roof 
behind. On either side two rows of wide black 
windows, heavy browed, with thick stone muUicms. 

Barker, Jerrold Fielding’s agent, used to live there -; 
but before the spring of nineteen sixteen Barker had 
joined up. Wydc Manor had been turned into a home 
for convalescent soldiers, and Anne was living with 
Colin at the Manor Farm. 

Half of her Ilford land had b^ taken by the 
Government, and she had let the rest, together with 
the house and orchard. Instead of her own estate 
^e had the Manor to look afteir now. It had been 
impossible in war-time to fill Barker’s place, and Anne 
had become Jarrold’s ag^t. She had begim with 
a vague promise to give a look round now and then ; 
but when the spring came she found hersdf doii^ 
Barker's work, keeping the farm accounts, ordering 
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fartOisers, calculating so many hundxedwdi^ts of 
supexphosi^te of lime, of sulphate of ammonia, cm: 
muriate of potash to the acare i riding about on Barker’s 
horse, looking aftor the ploughing ; plodding through 
the fiOTows of the hill slopes to see how the new drillers 
were working ; going the round of the sheei>-pens to 
keep count of the si^ ewes and lambs ; carrying the 
nmthcuiess lambs in her arms from the fold to the warm 
kitchen. 

She went through February rain and snow, through 
March wind and sleet, and throu^ the mists of the 
low meadows ; her feet were loaded with earth from 
the {doughed fields ; her nostrils filled with the cold 
rich an^ of the wet earth; the rank, sharp smell 
of swedes, the dry, pungent smell of straw and hay ; 
the thidc, oily, woolly smdl of the folds, the warm, 
half-sweet h^f-sour smell of the cattle sheds, of 
champed fodder, of milky cow’s breath > the smell of 
hot litter and dung. 

At five and twenty she had reached the last clear 
decision of her beauty. Dressed in riding coat and 
breecdies, her body showed more slender and more 
robust than ever. Rain, sun, and wind were cosmetics 
to her firm, smooth skin. Her eyes were bright dark, 
washed with the clean air. 

On her Essex farm and afterwards at the war she 
had learned how to handle men. Sulky Curtis, who 
grumbled under Barker’s rule, surrendered to Anne 
i^thout a scowl. , When Anne cxime riding over the 
Sev(m Acxe fidd, lazy Ballinger pulled hims^ together 
and jdoughed through the two last furrows that he 
would have left for ndkt day in Barky’s time. Even 
toe Ballinger and Curtis she had smiles that atoned for 
her little air of imperious cmnmand. 

And Ccdin fdlowed her abcmt die farm-yard and 
up fidds till he tired and turned back. She would 
SM hhn standh^ by the gate she had passed through. 
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lodking alter her with the mournful look he used 
to have when he was a little boy and they left him 
bdiind. 

He would stand looking till Anne's figure, black on 
her black horse, stood up against the sky-line from the 
curve of the round-topp^ hiU. It dipped ; it dipped 
and disappeared and Colin would go slowly home. 

At the first sound of her horse’s hoofs in the yard 
he came out to meet her. 


iii 

One day he said to her, “ Jerrold’ll be jolly pleased 
with what you’ve done when he comes home.” 

And then, “ If he ever can be pleased with anything 
again.” 

It was the first time he had said Jerrold’s name. 

“That’s what’s been bothering me,” he went on. 
“ I can’t think how Jerrold’s going to get over it. 
You remember what he was like when father died ? ” 

“ Yes.” She remembered. 

“ Well — ^what’s the war going to do to him ? Look 
what it’s done to me. He minds things so much more 
than I do.” 

“ It doesn’t take everybody the same way, Colin.” 

" I don't suppose Jerrold’ll get shell-shock. But 
he might get something worse. Something that’ll 
hurt hun more. He must mind so awfully.” 

" You may be sure he won’t mind anything that 
could happen to himsdf.” « 

" Of course he won’t. But the things that’ll happen 
to other people. Seeing the oth^ chaps knocked 
about and killed.” * 

“He minds most the thirds that happen to the 
people he cares about. To you and Eliot. Thesr’re 
the sort of things he can't face. He’d pretoid they 
couldn’t happen. But the war’s so big that he can’t 
say it isn’t happening ; he’s got to stand up to it. 
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And the things you stand up to don’t hurt you. I feel 
eertain he’ll come through all right.” 

That was the ttiming point in Colin’s malady. She 
thought : ” If he can t£^ about Jerrold he’s getting 
weU.” 

The next day a letter came to her from Jerrold. He 
wrote — 

“ I wish to goodness I could get leave. I don’t 
want it all the time. I’m quite prepared to stick 
this beastly job for any reasonable period ; but a 
whole year without leave, it’s a bit ^ck. . . . 

” About Colin, didn’t I tell you he’d be all right ? 
And it's all you, Anne. You’ve made him ; you 
needn’t pretend you haven’t. I want most awfully 
to see you again. There are all sorts of things 
I’d like to say to you, but I can’t write 'em.” 

She thought : " He’s got over it at last, then. He 
won’t be afraid of me any more.” 

Somdlow, since the war she had felt that Jerrold 
would come back to her. It was as if always, deep 
down and in secret, she had known that he belonged 
to her and that she belonged to him as no other person 
could; that whatever happened and however long 
a time he kept away from her he would come back at 
some time, in some way. She couldn’t distinguidi 
between Jerrold and her sense of Jerrold ; and as 
nothii^ could separate her from the sense of him, 
nothing could septate her from Jerrold himself. He 
had part in the profound and secret life of her blood 
and nerves and brain. 



IX 

JERROLD 

i 

At last, in Mardi, nineteen sixteen, Jerrold had got 
leave. 

Anne was right ; Jerrold had come through because 
he had had to stand up to the war and face it. He 
couldn't turn away. It was too stupoidous a fact to 
be ignored or denied or in. any way escaped from. 
And as he had to " take ” it, he took it laughing. 
Once in the thick of it, Jerrold was sustained by his 
cheerful obstinacy, his inability to see the things he 
didn't want to see. He admitted that there was a 
war, the most appalling war, if you liked, that had ever 
been ; but he refused, all the time, to believe that the 
Allies would lose it ; he refused from moment to 
moment to believe that they could be beaten in any 
single action ; he denied the possibility of disaster to 
his own men. Disaster to himself — ^possibly j pro- 
bably, in theory, but not in practice. Not when he 
turned back in the Tain of the enemy's fire to find his 
captain who had dropped wounded among the dead, 
when he swung him over his shoulder and staggered 
to the nearest stretcher. He knew he would get 
through. It was inconceivable to Jerrold that he 
should not get through. Even in his fifth engagement, 
when his men broke and gave back in front of the 
German parapet, and he advanced alone, diouting 
to them to come on, it was inconceivable that they 
should not come on. And when'they saw him, running 
forward by himself, they gather^ again and ran 
after him and the trench was taken in a mad rush 
Jerrold got his captaincy and two weeks' leave 
tc^ther. He had meant to spend three days in 
London with his mother, three days in Yorkshire with 

**3 
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the Dtirhams, and the rest of his time at Upper Speed 
with Anne and Colin. He was not quite sure whether 
he wanted to go to the Durhams. More than anything 
he wanted to see Anne again. 

His last unbearable memory of her was wiped out 
by five years of India and a year of war. He remem-> 
bered the diild Anne who played with him, the girl 
Anne .who went about with him, and the ^1-woman 
he had found in her room at dawn. He tried to join 
on to her the image of the Anne that Eliot wrote to 
him about, who had gone out to the war and come 
back from it to look after Colin. He was in love 
with this image of her and ready to be in love again 
with the real Anne. He would go back now and 
find her and make her care for him. 

There had been a time, after his father’s death, 
when he had tried to make himself think that Anne 
had never cared for him, because he didn’t want to 
think she cared. Now that he did want it he wasn’t 
sure. 

Not sure as he was about little Maisie Durham. He 
knew Maisie cared. That was why she had gone out 
to India. It was also why she had been sent bade 
again. He was afraid it might be why the Durhams 
had asked him to stay with them as soon as he had 
leave. If that was so, he wasn’t sme whether he ought 
to stay with them, seeing that he didn’t care for Maisie. 
But since they had a^ed him, well, he could only 
suppose that the Dfirhams knew what they were about. 
Perhaps Mabie had got over it. The little thing had 
lots of sense. 

It hadn't bear his fault in the beginning, Maisie's 
carmg. Afterwards, perhaps, in India, when he had 
let himsdf see more of her than he would have done 
if he had known she cared ; but that, again, was hardly 
his &olt since he didn’t know. You don't see these 
things unless you're mx the look-out for them, and 
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yovi'xe not on the look>out unless 3 rou*re a conceited 
ass. Thact when he did see it, whra he couldn’t help 
seeing, after other people had seen and made him see, 
it had been too late. 

But this was five years ago, and of course Maisie 
had got over it. There would be somebody else now. 
Perhaps he would go down to Yorkshire. Perhaps he 
wouldn’t. 

At this point Jerrold realised that it depended on 
Aime. 

But before he saw Anne he would have to see his 
mother. And before he saw his mother his mother 
had seen Anne and Colin. 


ii 

And while Anne in Gloucestershire was Answering 
Jerrold’s letter, Jerrold sat in the drawing-room of 
the house in Montpelier Square and talked to his 
mother. They talked about Colin and Anne. 

“ What’s Colin’s wife doing ? ” he said. 

“ Queenie ? She’s driving a field ambulance car 
in Belgium." 

" \l^y isn’t she looking after Colin ? ” 

" That isn’t in Queenie’s line. Besides ” 

" Besides what ? " 

" Well, to tell the truth, I don’t suppose she’ll live 
with Colin after ” 

" After what ? ’’ 

“ Well, after Colin’s living with Anne." 

Jerrold stiffened. He felt the 4>lood rushing to 
his heart, betra}ung him. His face was God cmly 
knew what awful colour. > 

“ You don’t mean to say they " 

" 1 don’t mean to say 1 blame them, poor darlings. 
What were they to do ? " 

“ But ’’ (he almost stamm^ed it) " you don't know 
— ^you can't know — ^it doesn’t follow.” 
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Well, of course, my dear, they haven't MU m0. 
You don’t shout these things from the house-tops. 
But what is one to think ? There they are, tirere 
thQr’ve been for the last five months, living together 
at the farm, absolutely alone. Anne won’t leave him. 
She won’t have anybody there. If you tell her it’s 
not proper she laxig]^ in your face. And Colin swears 
he won't go back to Queenie. What is one to think ? ” 

Jerrold covered his face with his hamds. He didn’t 
know. 

His mother went on in a voice of perfect sweetness. 

Don’t imagine I think a bit the worse of Anne. 
She’s been simply splendid. I never saw anything 
like her devotion. She’s brought Colin round out of 
the most appalling state. We’ve no business to 
complain of a situation we’re all benefiting by. Some 
people can do these things and you forgive them. 
Whatever Anne does or doesn’t do she’ll always be 
a perfect darling. As for Queenie, I don’t consid^ 
her for a minute. She’s been simply asking for it.” 

He wondered whether it were really true. It didn’t 
follow that Anne and Colin were lovers because his 
mother said so ; even supposing that she really 
thought it. 

" You don’t go telling everybody, I hope ? ” he 
said. 

” My dear Jerrold, what do you think I’m made of ? 
I haven’t even told Anne’s father. I’ve only told 
you because I thought you ought to know.” 

” I see, you waift to put me off Anne ? ” 

” T don't iffant to. But it would, wouldn’t it ? ” 

** Oh, Lord, y^ ; if it was true. Perhaps it isn’t.” 

J^ty, dear, it may be awfully immoral of me, but 
for G^’s sake I can't help hoping that it is. I did 
so want Anne to marry Colin-H:e^y he’s <mly rij^t 
adien he’s With her— and if Queenie divorces 
1 suppose ^ will.” 
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" Blit, mother, you are going ahead. You may be 
quite wrong." 

“ I may. You can only suppose " 

" How on earth am I to know ? I can’t ask them." 

" No, you can’t adc them.” 

Of course he couldn't. He couldn’t go to Colin 
and say, " Are you Anne’s lover ? ’’ He couldn’t go 
to Anne and say, " Are you Colin’s mistress ? ’’ 

" If they wanted us to know," said Adeline, " they’d 
have told us. There you are.” 

"Supposing it isn't true, do you imagine he cares 
for her ? ’’ 

" Yes, Jerrold. I’m quite, quite sure of that. I was 
down there last week and saw them. He can’t bear 
her out of his sight one minute. He couldn’t not care." 

“ And Anne ? ’’ 

" Oh, well, Anne isn’t going to give herself away. 
But I’m certain. . . . Would she stick down there, 
with everybody watching them and thinking things 
and talking, if she didn’t care so much that nothing 
matters ? ” 

" But would she — ^would she ’’ 

The best of his mother was that in these matters 
her mind jumped to meet yours half way. You hadn’t 
got to put thmgs into words. 

" My dear, if you think she wouldn’t, supposing 
she cared enough, you don’t know Anne." 

" I shall go down," he said, " and see her.” 

" If you; do, for goodness sake be careful. Even 
supposing there’s nothing in it, youTnustn’t let Colin 
see you think there is. He’d fed then that he o^ht 
to leave hm: for fear of compromising her. And if he 
leaves h^ he’ll be as bad as ever again. And I can't 
manage him. Nobody can manage him but Anne. 
That’s how th^’ve tied Ofur hands. We can’t say 
anything." 

"I see." 
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"After all, Jerrold, it's very simple. If th^re 
innodmt we must leave them in their iimocmioe. And 
if thw’re not *’ 

" If they’re not ? ” 

" Well, we must leave them in ihat." 

Jerrold laughed. But he was not in the least 
amused. 

iu 

He went down to Wyck the next day ; he couldn't 
wait till the day after. 

Not that he had the smallest hope of Anne now. 
Even if his mother’s suspicion were unfoimded, she 
had made it sufficiently dear to him that Anne was 
necessary to Colin; and that being so the chances 
were that Colin cared for her. In &ese matters his 
mother was not such a fool as to be utterly mistaken. 
On every account, therefore, he must be prepared to 
give Anne up. He couldn't take her away from Colin, 
and he wouldn’t if he could. It was his own fault. 
What was done was done six years ago. He should 
have loved Anne then. 

Going down in the train he thought of her, a little 
girl with short black hair, holding a black and white 
rabbit against her breast, a little girl with a sweet 
mouth ready for kisses, who hung hersdf round his 
xieck with sudden, loving arms. A big girl with long 
black hair tied in an immense black bow, a girl too big 
for kisses. A girl sitting in her room between her 
white bed and the window, with a little black cat in bet 
arms. Her plaited hair lay in a thick black rope down 
her back. He remembered how he had kissed her, he 
rememb«%d the sliding of her sweet face against his, 
die pressure of her darling head against his shoulder, 
the salt taste of her tears. It was inconceivable that 
he 1^ not loved Anne th^. Why hadn't he ? Why 
1^ he let h» infernal cowardice stop him ? Eliot 
had loved h». 
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Then he remembered Colin. Little Col>Col running 
aft^ them down the field, calling to them to take him 
with them; Colin’s hands playing; Colin's voice 
singing “ Lord Rendal.” He tried to think of Queenie, 
the woman Colin had married. He had no image of 
her. He could see nothing but Colin and Anne. 

She was there alone at the station to meet him. She 
came towards him along the platform. Their eyes 
looked for each other. Something choked his voice 
bade. She spoke first. 

" Jerrold 

" Anne.” A strange thick voice deep down in his 
throat. 

Their hands clasped one into the other, dose and 
strong. 

” Colin wanted to come, but I wouldn’t let him. 
It would have been too mudi for him. He might have 
cried or something. . . . You mustn’t mind if he 
cries when he sees you. He isn’t quite right yet.” 

" No, but he’s better.” 

” Ever so much better. He can do thin^ on the 
farmnow. He looks after the lambs and the diickens and 
the pigs. It's good for him to have something to do.” 

Jerrold agreed that it was good. 

They had reached the Manor Farm now. 

” Don’t take any notice if he cries,” she said. 

Colin waited for him in the hall of the house. He 
was tr3mig hard to control himself, but when he saw 
Jerrold coming up the path he broke down in a brief 
convuldve crying that stopped sudd<mly at the touch 
of Jerrold’s hand. 

Anne left them together. * 

iv 

" D<m't go, Anne.” 

Cdin calldJ her back when she would have left them 
again after dinner. 
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" Don't you want Jendd to yourself ? ” die said. 

" We don’t want 3rou to go, do vfQ, Jerrold ? ” 
Rather not." 

Jerrold found himself looking at them all the time. 
He had tried to persuade himself that what his mother 
had told him was not true. But he wasn’t sure. 
Look as he would, he was not sure. 

. If ohly his mother hadn’t told him he miglit have 
gone on bdieving in what she had called their innocaice. 
But she had shown him what to look for, and for the 
life of him he couldn’t hdp seeing it at every turn : 
in Anne’s face, in the way she looked at Colin, the way 
she spoke to him ; in her kindness to him, her tender, 
quiet absorption. In the way Colin’s face turned after 
her as she came and went ; in his restlessness when she 
was not there; in the peace, the sudden smoothing 
of his vexed brows when, having gone, she came back 
again. 

Supposing it were true that they 

He couldn’t bear it to be true > his mind struggled 
agamst the truth of it, but if it were true he didn’t 
blame them. So far from bang untrue, or even impro- 
bable, it seemed to Jerrold the most likely thing in the 
world to have happened. It had happened to so 
many people since the vrar that he couldn’t deny its 
likelihood. There was only one thing that could 
have made it impossible — if Anne had cared for him. 
And what reason had he to suppose she cared ? Aftar 
six years ? After he had told her he was trying to 
get away from iTer ? He had got away ; and he saw 
a sort of dreadful justice in the event that made it 
usdess for him to ■come back. If anybody was to 
blame it was himsdf. Himsdf and Queenie, that 
horrible girl Cdin had married. 

Whan he a^ed himsdf whether it was the sort of 
dung that Anne would be likdy to do he thought : 
vWif not, if die loved him, if she wanted to make 
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hiin happy? How could he tell what Anne would 
or would not do ? She had said long ago that he 
couldn't, that she mig^t do an3rthing. 

They spent the evening talking, by fits and starts, 
with long silences in between. They talked about 
the things that happened before tibe war, before 
Colin’s marriage, the things they had done together. 
They talked a^ut the farm and Anne’s work, about 
Barker and Curtis and Ballinger, about Mrs. Sutton 
who watched them from her house across the road. 

Mrs. Sutton had once been Colin’s nurse up at the 
Manor. She had married old' Sutton after his first 
wife’s death ; old Sutton who wouldn’t die and let 
Anne have his farm. And now she watched them as 
if she were afraid of what they might do next. 

" Poor old Nanna,” Jerrold said. 

" Goodness knows what she thinks of us,” said 
Anne. 

” It doesn’t matter what she thinks,” said Colin, 

And they laughed ; they laughed ; and Jerrold was 
not quite sure, yet. 

But before tlie night was over he thought he was. 

'They had given him the little room in the gable. 
It led out of Colin's room. And there on the chimney- 
piece he saw an old photograph of himself at the 
age of thirteen, holding a puppy in his arms. He had 
given it to Anne on &e last day of the midsummer 
holidays, nineteen hundred. Also he found a pair of 
Anne’s slippers under the bed, and, caught in a crack 
of the dressing-table, one long black* hair. This room 
leading out of Colin’s was Anne’s room. 

And Colin called out to him, ” Do you mind leaving 
the door open, Jary ? I can’t sleep if it’s shut.'* 

V 

It was Jerrold's second day. He and Anne dimbed 
the steep beedi walk to the top of the biUodc end sat 
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there under the trees. Up the fields on the oi^wsite 
rise they could see the grey walls and gables m the 
Manor, and beside it thm other beech ting at the top 
of the last fidd. 

They were silent for a while. He was intensdy 
aware of her as she turned her head round, dowly, to 
looh at him, straight and fuU. 

And the sense of his nearness came over her, soaking 
in deeper, swamping her brain. Her wide-open eyes 
darkened ; her breathing came in tight short jerks ; 
her nerves quivered. She wondered whether he could 
feel Ibeir quivering, whether he could hear her jerking 
breath, whether he could see something queer about 
her eyes. But she had to look at him, not diyly, 
furtively, but straight and fuU, taking him in. 

He was changed. The war had changed him. His 
face looked harder, the mouth closer set under the 
mark of the little clipped fawn-brown moustache. 
His eyes that used to flash their blue so gaily, to rest 
so li^tly, were fixed now, dark and heavy with 
memory, Hiey had seen too much. They would 
never lose that dark memory of the things they had 
seen. She wondered, was Colin right ? Had the 
war done worse things to Jerrold than it had done to 
him ? He would never tell her. 

" Jerrold," die said suddenly, " did you have a good 
time in India ? ’’ 

" I suppose so. I daresay I thought I had.” 

" And you hadn't ? " 

" Well, I can’t^onceive how I could have had." 

You mean it seems so long ago.” 

No, I don’t mean that.” 

" You’ve forgotten." 

I don’t mean that, eithar." 

Stlaice. 

" Look hmn, Anne, X want to know aboui; Colin. 
kHas he^ beat W ? “ 
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“ Yes, he has.” 

*' How bad ? " 

“ So bad that sometimes I was glad you weren’t 
there to see him. You remember when he was a kid 
how fright^ed he used to be at night. Well, he’s 
been like that all the time. He’s like that now, only 
he’s a bit better. He doesn’t scream now. ... AU 
the time he kept on worrying about you. He only 
told me that the other day. He seemed to think the 
war must have done something more frightful to you 
than it had done to him — ^he said, because you’d mind 
it more. I told him it wasn’t the sort of thing you’d 
mind most.” 

" It isn’t the sort of thing it’s any good minding. 
I don’t suppose I minded more than the other chaps. 
If an 3 rthing had happened to you, or him, or Eliot, 
I’d have minded that.” 

" I know. 'That’s what I told him. I knew you’d 
come through.” 

” Eliot was dead right about Colin. . He knew he 
wouldn’t. He ought never to have gone out.” 

” He wanted so awfully to go. But Eliot could 
have stopped him if it hadn’t been for Queenie. She 
hunted and hounded him out. She told him he was 
funking. Fancy Colin funking 1 ” 

" What’s Queenie like ? ” 

" She’s like that. She never funks herself, but she 
wants to make out that everybody else does.” 

” Do you like Queenie ? ” 

” No. I hate her. I don’t mind na: hounding him 
out so much since she went herself ; I do mind her 
leaving him. Do you know, sHe’s never even tried 
to come and see him.” 

” Good God, what a beast the woman must be. 
What on earth made him marry her ? ” 

" He Was frl^tfully in love. An awful sort of 
love tirat wore him out and made him wretched. And 
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now he's afraid for his life of her. I believe he's afraid 
of the war ending because then she’ll come back.” 

" And if she does come back ? ” 

” She may try and take Colin away from me. But 
she shan’t. She can’t take him if he doesn’t want to 
go. She left him to me to look after and I mean to 
stick to him. I won’t have him frightened and made 
all ill again just when I’ve got him well.” 

“ I'm afraid you've had a very hard time.” 

” Not so hard as you think.” 

She smiled a mysterious, quiet smile, as if she 
contemplated some happy secret. He thought he 
knew it, Anne’s secret. 

” Do you think it’s funny of me to be living here 
with Cojto ? ” 

He laughed. 

'* I suppose it’s all right You always had pluck 
enouvh for anything.” 

” It doesn’t take pluck to stick to Colin.” 

" Moral pluck.” 

” No. Not even moral.” 

” You were always fond of him, weren’t you ? ” 

That was about as far as he dare go. 

She smiled her strange smile again. 

" Yes. I was always fond of him. . . . You see, he 
want^ me more than anybody else ever did or ever will.” 

" I’m not so sure about that. But he always did 
get what he wanted.” 

" Oh, does he ! , How about Queenie ? ” 

” Even Queenie. I suppose he wanted her at the 
time.” 

" He doesn’t want Tier now. Poor Colin.” 

” You mustn’t ask me to pity him.” 

'* Ask yon ? He’d hate you to pity him. I’d hate 
you to mty «w." 

"I imouldn’t dream of ^tying you. Any more 
I ^uld dream of critidsing you.” 
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“ Oh, you may criticise as much as you like." 

“ No. Whatever you did it would make no differ- 
ence. I should know it was right because you 
did it." 

" It wouldn't be. I do heaps of wrong things, but 
this is right." 

" I’m sure it is.” 

“ Here’s Colin,” she said. 

He had come out to look for them. He couldn’t 
bear to be alone. 


vi 

Jerrold had gone to Sutton’s farm to say good-bye 
to their old nurse, Nanny Sutton. 

Nanny talked about the war, about the young men 
who had gone from Wyck and would not come back, 
about the marvel of Sutton’s living on through it all, 
and he so old and feeble. She talked about Colin 
and Anne. 

" Oh, Master Jerrold," she said, " I do think it’s 
a pity she should be livin’ all alone with Mr. Colin like 
this ’ere.” 

" They’re all right, Nanny. You needn’t worry.” 

" Well, well. Miss Anne was always one to go her 
own way and make it seem the right way.” 

*' You may be perfectly sure it is the right way.” 

“ I’m not sayin’ as ’tisn’t. And I dunnow what 
Master Colin’d a done without her. But it do make 
people talk. There's a deal of strange things said 
in the place.” 

‘‘ Don’t listen to them.” • 

" Eh, dcM, I’ll not ’ear a word. When anybody 
says anything to me I tdl ’em straight they oughter 
be^^hamed ^ themsdives, back-^bitin’ and slanderin’.” 

" That’s right, Nanny, you give it them in the neck.'* 

"If it’d only end in talk, but there’s been harm 
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done to the innocoat. Tha:e’$ Mr. and Mrs. Kimber. 
Kimber 'e’s my 'usband’s cousin." Nanny paused. 

" What about him ? " 

** Well, ‘tis this way. They’re doin’ for Miss Anne, 
livin’ in the house with her. Kimber ’e sees to the 
garden and Mrs. Kimber she cooks and that. And 
Kimber— that’s'my ’usband’s cousin — ’e was gardener 
at the vicarage. And now ’e’s lost his job along of 
Master Colin and Miss Anne." 

'' What do you mean ? ’’ 

“ Well, sir, ’tis the vicar. ’E says they ’adn’t 
ouf^ter be livin’ in the house with Miss Anne, because 
of the talk there’s been. So ’e says KimW must 
choose between ’em. And Kimber ’e says ’e'd have 
minded what parson said if it had a bin a church matter 
or such like, but parson or no parson, ’e saj^ ’e’s his 
own master and 'e won’t have no interferin’ with him 
and his missus. So he’s lost his job." 

" Poor old Kimber, what a beastly shame." 

" Eh, ’tis a shame to be sure." 

" Never mind, I can give him a bigger job at the 
Manor." 

" Oh, Master Jerrold, if you would, it’d be a kindness. 
I’m sure. And Kimber ’e deserves it, the way they've 
studc to Miss Anne." 

" He does, indeed. It’s pretty decent of them. I’ll 
see about that before I go." 

" Thank you, sir. Sutton and me thought maybe 
you’d do something for him. Else I shotddn’t have 
spoken. And if there’s anything I can do for Miss 
Anne I’ll do it. I’ve always looked on her as one of 
you. But ’tis a pity,>all ^e same.” 

" You mustn't say that, Nanny. I tell you it’s all 
perfectly ri^t." 

W^, 1 shall nevet say as ’tisn’t. No, nor think 
it. You can trust me for that. Master Jerrold." 

^ Bte thought : Poor old Nanny. She lies like a Imdc. 
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vii 

He said to himself that he would never know the 
trutii about Aime and Colin. If he went to them and 
asked them he would be no nearer knowing. They 
would have to lie to him to save each other. In any 
case his mother had made it clear to him that as long 
as Anne had to look after Colin he couldn't ask them. 
If they were innocent their innocence must be left 
undisturbed. If they were not innocent, wdl— he had 
lost the right to know it. Besides, he was sure, as 
sure as if they had told him. . 

He knew how it would be. Colin’s wife would come 
home and she would divorce Colin and he would marr^ 
Anne. As far as Jerrold could see, without Anne his 
brother had no chance of happiness and sanity. 

As for himself, the only sensible thing he could do 
now was to clear out and leave them. He couldn’t 
trust himself to stay. 

And as he had no desire to go bade to his mother and 
hear about Anne and Colin all over again, he went down 
to the Durhams in Yorkshire for the rest of his leave. 

He hadn’t been there five da]^ before he and Maisie 
were engaged ; and before the two weeks were up he 
had married her. 



X 

ELIOT 

1 

Eliot stood in the porch of the Manor Farm house. 
There was nobody there to greet him. Behind him 
on the . oak table in the hall the wire he had sent lay 
unopened. 

It was mid-day in June. 

All round the place the air was sweet with the smell 
of the mown hay ; and from the Broad Pasture there 
came the rattle and throb of the mowing-machines. 

Eliot went down the road and through the gate into 
the hay-field. Colin and Anne were &ere. Anne at 
the top of the held drove the mower, mounted upon 
the shell-shaped iron seat, white against the blue sky. 
Colin at the bottom, slender and tall above the big 
revolving wheel, drove the rake. The tedding machine, 
driven by a farm hand, went between. Its iron-toothed 
rack caught the new-mown hay, tossed it and scattered 
it on the field. Beside the long glistening swaths the 
cut edge of the hay stood up dean and sohd as a wall. 
Above it the raised plane of the grass-tops, brushed 
by the wind, quivered and swayed, whitish green, 
greenish white, in a long shimmering undulation. 

Eliot went on to meet Anne and Colin as they turned 
and came up the field again. 

When they saw him they jumped down and came 
running. “ 

" Eliot, you never told us.” 

" I wir^ at nine this morning.” 

” There's nobody in the house and we’ve not been 
in dime Imeakfast at seven,” Colin said. 

" It's twdve now. Time you knocked off for lunch, 
isn’t it?” 

> r ^ Are you alf ti|^t, Mot ? ” said Anne. 

138 
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“ Rather.” 

He gave a long look at them, at their sunburnt faces, 
at their dean, slender grace, Colin in his cricketing 
flaimels, and Anne in her land-girl’s white linen coat, 
knickerbockers, and grey wideawake. 

” Colin doesn’t look as if there was much the matter 
with him. He might have been farming all his life.” 

” So I have,” said Colin, ” considering that 1 
haven’t lived till now.” 

And they went back together towards the house. 

ii 

Colin’s and Anne’s work was done for the day. The 
hay in the Broad Pasture was mown and dried. To- 
morrow it would be heaped into codes and carried to 
the stackyard. 

It was the evening of Eliot’s first day. He and 
Anne sat out under the apple trees in the orchard. 

" What on earth have you done to Colin ? ” he said. 
" I expected to find him a perfect wreck." 

" He was pretty bad three months ago. But it's 
good for him being down here in the place he used to 
be happy in. He knows he's safe here. It’s good for 
him doing Jobs about the farm, too.” 

” I imagine it’s good for him being with you.” 

“ Oh, well, he knows he’s safe widx me.” 

" Very safe. He owes it to you that he’s sane now. 
You must have been astonishingly wise with him.” 

“ It didn’t take much wisdom. Mot more than it 
used to take when he was a little frightened kid. 
That’s all he was when he camd back from the war, 
Eliot.” 

” The point is that you haven't treated him like 
a kid. You’ve made a man of him again. You’ve 
given him a man’s life and a man’s work.” 

” That's what 1 want to do. When he’s trained 
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he can look after Jertold's land. You know poor 
Barker died last month of s^tic pneumonia. Ihe 
camp was full of it;” 

” I know." 

” What do you think of my training Colin ? ” 

” It's all right for him, Anne. But how about you ? " 
" “ Me ? Oh, I'm all right. You needn’t worry 
‘ahput me.” 

V ‘*1 do worry about you. And your father's 
wonying.” 

"Dear old daddy. It is silly of him. As if 
anything mattered but Colin.” 

" You matter. You see, your father doesn’t like 
your being here alone with him. He’s afraid of what 
people may think.” 

" I’m not. I don’t care what people think. They’ve 
no business to.” 

" No ; but they will, and they do. . . . You know 
what I mean, Anne, don’t you ? ” 

" I suppose you mean they think I’m Colin's 
mistress. Is that it ? ” 

" I’m afraid it is. 'They can’t think anything dse. 
It’s beastly of them, I know, but this is a beastly world, 
dear, and it doesn’t do to go on behaving as if it 
wasn’t.” 

" I don’t care. If people are beastly it’s their look- 
out, not mine. 'The beastlier they are the less I care.” 

" I don’t suppose you care if the vicar’s wife won’t 
call or if Lady Cbrbett and the Hawtreys cut you. 
But that’s why.” 

" Is it ? I never thought about it. I’m too busy 
to go and see them add I supposed they were too busy 
to come and see me. I certaroly don’t care.” 

" If it was people you cared about ? ” 

" Nobody I care about would think things like tiiat 
of me." 

" Anne, dear, I'm not so sure.” 
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4:' 

*' Then it shows how mudi they care about me" 

'* But it’s because th^ care.” 

" I can’t hdp it. They may care, but they don’t 
know. They can’t know an3rthing about me if they 
think that.” 

” And you honestly don’t mind ? ” 

" I mind what you think. But you don’t think it, 
Eliot, do you ? " 

“ I ? Good Lord, no. Do you mind what mother 
thinks ? ” 

” Yes, I mind. But it doesn’t matter very much.” 
” It would matter if Jerrold thought it.” 

“ Oh. EUot— ^^oes he ? ” 

** I don’t suppose he thinks precisdy that. But 
I’m pretty sure he thought you and CoUn cared for 
each other.” 

" What makes you think so ? ” 

” His marrying Maisie like that.” 

” Why shouldn’t he marry her ? ” 

” Because it’s you he cares about.” 

Eliot's voice was quiet and heavy. She knew that 
what he said was true. That quiet, heavy voice was 
the voice of her own irmermost conviction. Yet 
under the shock of it she sat silent, not looking at 
him, looking with wide, fixed eyes at the pattern the 
apple boughs made on the sky. 

“ How do you know ? ” she said, presently. 

” Because of the way he talked to mother before 
he came to see you here. She says he was frightfully 
upset whm she told him about you find Colin.” 

" She told him ^tat ? ” 

'* Apparently.” • 

“ \i^t did she do it for, Eliot ? ” 

” What does moth^ do anything for ? I imagine 
she wanted to put Jerrold off, so that you could stick 
on with Cdin. You've taken him off her hands and 
she wants him kept off.” 
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So told him I was Colin's ndstre®.” 

" Mind you« she doesn't think a bit tiie worse of 
3^00 for that. She admires you for it no end." 

" Do you suppose I care what she thinks. It's her 
making Jerrold diink it. . . . Eliot^ how could she ? " 

"She could, because she only sees things as they 
afiect hersdf." 

" Do 3rou believe she really thinks it ? " 

" She's made herself think it because she wanted to." 

" But why — ^why should she want to ? " 

" I've told you why. She's afraid of having to look 
after Colin. I've no illusions about mother. She's 
always been like that. She wouldn’t see what she 
was doing to you. Before she did it she’d persuaded 
hersdf that it was Colin and not Jerrold that you cared 
for. And she wouldn’t do it ddiberatdy at aU. 
I know it has all the effect of low cunning, but it isn’t. 
It’s just one of her sudden movements. She'd rush 
into it on a blind impulse." 

Anne saw it all ; she saw that Adeline had slandered 
her to Jerrold and to Eliot, that she had made use of 
her love for Colin, which was her love for Jerrold, to 
betray her, that she had betrayed her to safeguard her 
‘ own happy life, without pity and without remorse ; 
she had done of these thinp and none of them. 
They were the instinctive movements of her funk. 
Where Adeline’s ease and happiness were concmied 
she was one incarnate funk. You cotildn’t thick of 
her as a reasonable and responsible being, to be forgiven 
or unforgiven. * 

" It do^’t matt» how she did it. It's done now," 
she said. * 

" Really, Anne, it was too bad of Colin. He 
Oughtn't to have let you." 

" He couldn't help it, poor darling. He wasn’t in 
a state. Don't put that into his head. It just had to 
hapfeu. ... I ckm’t care, Eliot, If it was to be 
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done again to-morrow I'd do it. Only, if I'd known, 
I could have told Jerrold the truth. The others can 
think what they hke. It'll only make me stick to 
Cohn all the more. I promised Jerrold I'd look after 
him, and I shall as long as he wants me. It serves them 
all right. They all left him to me, daddy and Aunt 
Adeline and Queenie, I mean ; and they can't stop 
me now." 

" Mother doesn't want to stop you. It’s your 
father.” 

" I’ll write and tdl daddy. Besides, it’s too late. 
If I left Cohn to-morrow it wouldn’t stop the scandal. 
My reputation’s gone and I can’t get it back, can I ? ” 

“ Dear Aime, you don’t know how adorable you are 
without it.” 

" Look here, Eliot, what did your mother tell you 
for ? ” 

" Same reason. To put me off, too.” 

They looked at each other and smiled. Across their 
memories, across the years of war, across Anne’s 
agony they smiled. Besides its courage and its young, 
candid C3micism, Anne’s smile expressed her utter 
trust in him. 

'* As if,” EUot said, it would have made the 
smallest difference.” 

" Wouldn’t it have ? ” 

” No, Anne. Nothing would.” 

” 'That's what Jerrold said. And he thought it. 
I wondered what he meant.” 

“ He meant what I mean.” '' 

‘The moments passed, ticked off by the beating of 
his heart, time and his heart beating violently togema:. 
Not one of them was his moment, not one would serve 
him for what he had to say, falhng so close on their 
intolerable conversation. He meant to ask Anne to 
marry him ; but if he did it now ^ would suspect 
bim of K^vaiiy ; It would look ^ ^ be wanted to 
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make up to her for all she had lost through Colin ; as 
if he wanted more than anything to save her. 

So Eliot, who had waited so long, wait^ a little 
longer, till the evening, of his last day. 

iii 

Anne had gone up with him to Wyck Manor to see 
the soldiers. Ever since they had come there she had 
takoi cream and hruit to them twice a wedc from the 
farm. Unaware of what was thought of her, she 
never knew that the scandal of young Fielding and 
Miss Severn had penetrated the convalescent home 
with the fruit and cream. And if she had known it 
would not have stayed away. People’s beastliness 
was no reason why she shouldn't go where ^e wanted, 
where she had alwa 3 rs gone. The convalescent home 
belonged to the Fiddings, and the Fieldings were her 
dearest friends who had been turned into relations 
by her father’s marriage. So this evening, absorbed 
in the convalescents, she never saw the matron’s queer 
look at her or her pointed way of talking only to Eliot. 

Eliot saw it. 

He thought : It doesn’t matter. She’s so utterly 
good that nodiing can touch her. All the same, if she 
marries me she’ll be safe from this sort of thing.” 

.. They had come to the dip of the valley and the 
Manor Farm water. 

. Let’s go up the beech-walk,” he said. 

They w^t up ahd sat in the beech-ring whoe Anne 
had sat with Jerrold three months ago. Eliot nevor 
realised how ropeatedl]r Jerrold had been before him. 

” Anne,” he said, ” it’s more than five years since 
I asked you to marry me.” 

” Is it. Eliot ? ” 

” Do you rernfficnber 1 said then I’d never give you 
up?” 
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“ I remember. Unless Jerrold got me, 3 rou said. 
Well, he hasn’t got me." 

" I wouldn't want you to tie up with me 

if there was the remotest chance of Jerrold $ but as 
there isn’t, don’t you think ’’ 

" No, EUot, I don’t." 

" But you do care for me, Anne, a little. I know 
you do." 

" I care for you a great deal ; but not in that sort 
of way." 

" I'm not asking you to care for me in the way you 
care for Jerrold. You- may care for me any way you 
please if you’ll only marry me. You don’t know how 
awfully little I’d be content to take.” 

" I shouldn't be content to give it, though. You 
oi^htn’t to have anything but the best.” 

" It would be the best for me, you see.” 

" Oh, no, Eliot ; it wouldn’t. You only think it 
would because you're an angel. It would be awful 
of me to give so little when I take such a lot. I know 
what your loving would be.” 

" If you know you must have thought of it. And if 
you’ve thought of it ” 

" I’ve only thought of it to see how impossible it is. 
It mightn’t be if I could leave off loving Jerrold. But 
I can’t. . . . Eliot, I’ve got the queerest feeling about 
him. I know you’ll think me mad, when he's gone and 
married somebody else, but I feel aU the time as if 
he hadn’t ; as if he belonged to me and always had, 
and I to him. Whoever Maisie's* married it isn’t 
Jerrold. Not the real Jerrold.” 

" The fact remains that she’s married him.” 

” No. Not him. Only a bit of him. Some bit 
that doesn't matter.” 

“ Anne, darling, I’d try not to think that.” 

”1 don’t think it. I feel it. Down there, deep 
Inside me. I’ve always felt that Jerrold would come 
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back to me and he came back. Then there was Cdin. 
He’ll come badk again." 

" Then there'll be Maisie." 

" No, then there won’t be Maisie. There won’t be 
anything if he really comes. . . . Now you see how 
mad I am. Now you see how awful it would be to 
marry me.’’ 

" No, Anne. I see it’s the only way to keep you safe.” 

" Safe from what ? Safe from Jerrold ? I don’t 
want to be safe from him. Eliot, I’m tdling you this 
because you trust me. I want you to see me as I 
really am, so that you won’t want to marry me any 
more,” 

" Ah, that’s not the way to make me. Nothing 
you say makes any difference. Nothing you could do 
would make any difference.” 

" Supposing it had been true what your mother said, 
wouldn’t that ? ” 

" No. If you’d given yourself to Colin I should 
only have thought it was your goodness. It would 
have been good because you did it.” 

“ How queer. That’s what Jerrold said. Then he 
did love me.” 

“ I told you he loved you.” 

*' Then I don’t care. Nothing else matters.” 

“ That’s all you have to say to me ? ” 

” Yes. Unless I lie.” 

“ You’d Ue for Jerrold.” 

" For him. Not to him. I should never need to.” 

" You've no need to lie to me, dear. I know you 
better than he does. You forget that I didn't think 
what he thought.” • 

" That only shows that he knew.” 

" Knew what ? ” 

" \^^t I am. What I might do if I really cared.” 

” Tl^ are things you’d never do. You’d never 
do anything taem or dishonourable or crUd.” 



"Oh, jrou don’t know what I'd do. . . . Don’t 
worry, EUot. I shall be too, busy witii the land and 
with Colin to do very much.” 

" I’m not worrying.” 

All the same he wondered which of them knew 
Anne best, he, or Anne herself, or Jerrold. 



XI 

INTERIM 


i 

Colin thought with terror of the time when Queenie 
would come back from the war. At any moment she 
might get leave and come ; if she had not had it yet 
that o^y made it more likely that she would have it 
soon. 

The vague horror that waited for him every morning 
had turned into this definite fear of Queenie. He was 
afraid of her temper, of her voice and ^es, of her 
crude, malignant thoughts, of her hatred of Anne. 
More than anything he was afraid of her power over 
him, of her vehement, exhausting love. He was afraid 
of her beauty. 

One morning, early in September, the wire came. 
Colin' shook with agitation as he read it. 

" What is it ? ” Anne said. 

“ Queenie. She’s got leave. She’ll be here to-day. 
At four o’clock.” 

" Don’t you want to see her ? ” 

" No. I don’t.” 

" 'Then you’d better drive over to Kingden and look 
at those bullocks of Ledbury’s.” 

” I don’t know an 3 rthing about bullocks. 'They 
ought to be straight lines from their heads to their 
tails. 'That’s about all I know.” 

” Nev« mind, You’ll have gone to look at buUocks. 
And 3rou can tdl Ledbury I’m coming over to-morrow. 
Do you mind driving yourself ?, ” 

Colin did mind. He was afraid to diivf by himsdf , 
but he was much more ahraid of Queenie. 

'* Yon can take Harry. And leave me to settle 
Queenie.” 

Colin imtt oS with Harry to Chipidng Kingden. 

' 148 . 
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And at four o’dock Queenie came. Her hard, fierce 
eyes stared past Anne, looking for Cohn. 

" ^^ere's Colin ? ” she sand. 

" He had to go out, but he’ll be back before dinner.” 

Presently Queenie adced if she might go upstairs. 
As they went you could see her quick, inquisitive eyes 
sweeping and flashing. 

The door of Cohn’s room stood open. 

“ Is that Cohn’s room ? ” 

” Yes.” 

She went in, opened the inner door and looked into 
the gable room. 

" Who sleeps here ? ” she said. 

” I do,” said Anne. 

" You ? ” 

Have you any objection ? ” 

” You might as well sleep in my husband’s room.”. 

" Oh, no, this is near enough. I can teU whether 
he’s asleep or awake.” 

” Can you ? And, please, how long has this been 
going on ? ” 

" I’ve been sleeping in this room since November. 
Before that we had our old rooms at the Manor. 
There was a passage between, you remember. But 
I left the doors wide open.” 

" I suppose,” said Queenie, with furious calm, '* you 
want me to divorce him ? ” 

" Divorce him ? Why on earth should you ? Just 
because I looked after him at night ? I had to. T^re 
wasn’t anybody else. And he w^ afraid to sleep 
alone. He is still. But he’s all right as long as he 
knows I’m there.” • 

“ You expect me to believe that’s all there is in it ? ” 

“ No- I don’t. Considering what your mind's like.” 

" Oh, yes, when people do dirty things it's always 
other people’s dirty minds. Do you imagine I’m a 
fool, Anne ? ” 
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** You^re an awful fdol if you thii& Colin's my 
lover." 

"I think it, and I say it." 

“ If you think it you’re a fool. If you say it you’re 
a liar. A damned Uar." 

“ And is Colin’s mother a liar, too ? " 

*' Yes. But not a damned one. It would swve 
^^u joUy well right, Queenie, if he was my lover — 
after the way you left him to me.” 

" I didn’t leave him to you. I left him to his 
mother.” 

" Anyhow you left him.” 

“ I couldn’t help it. You were not wanted at the 
front and 1 was. I couldn’t leave hundreds of wounded 
soldiers just for Colin.” 

" I had to. He was in an awful state. I’ve looked 
after him day and night, I’ve got him almost wdl now, 
and I think the least you can do is to keep quiet and 
let him alone.” 

" 1 shall do nothing of the sort. I shall divorce 
him as soon as the war’s over.” 

" It isn’t over yet. And I don’t advise you to try. 
No decent banister would touch your case, it’s so 
rotten.” 

" Not half so rotten as you’ll look when it’s in all 
the papers.” 

, " You can’t frighten me that way.” 

" Can’t I ? I suppose you’ll say you were looking 
after him ? As if that (hdn’t m^e it all the more 
revolting. Nobody’s going to believe it was Colin's 
fatdt.” 

"Really, Queenie,* you’re too stupid for words. 
I shall say he was too tired, poor darling, if you do bring 
your silly old action. Only please don't do it till he’s 
i|uite w^ or he’ll be iU again. ... I think that’s 
tea g<tfhg in. Wai you go do^ ? ’’ 

th^ wmt dofifirsu Tea was laid in the big bare hall. 
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The small round oak table brought Hiern close together. 
Anne waited on Queenie with every appearance of 
polite attention. Queenie ate and drank in long, fierce 
silences ; for her hunger was even more imperious than 
her pride. 

“ I don’t watU to eat 5'our food,” she said at last. 
" I’m only doing it because I’m starving. I dined 
with Colin’s mother last night. It was the first 
dinno' I’ve eaten since I went to the war.” 

“ You needn't feel unhappy about it,” said Anne. 
" It’s Eliot’s house and Jerrold’s food. How’s 
Cutler ? ” 

" Much the same as when you saw him.” Queenie 
answered quietly, but her face was red. 

“And that jolmnie — ^what was his name? — ^who 
took my place ? ” 

Queenie’s flush darkened. She was holding her 
mouth so tight that the thin red line of the lips 
faded. 

“ Noel Fenwick,” said Anne, suddenly remembering. 

“ What about him ? ” Queenie’s throat moved as if 
she swallowed something big and hard. 

” Is he there still ? ” 

” He was when I left.” 

Her angry, defiant eyes were fixed on the open 
doorway. You could see she was waiting for Colin, 
ready to fall on him and tear him as soon as he came in. 

“ Am I to see Colin or not ? ” she said, as she 
rose. 

" Have you an3rthing to say to him ? ” 

” Only what I’ve said to you.” 

" Then you won’t see him. In fact, I think you’d 
better not see him at all.” 

” You me^ he funks it.” 

” I funk it for him. He isn’t well enough to be 
r^ed at and threatened with proceedings. It’ll upset 
him iM^Wy arid I don’t see what good it’ll do you.” 
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No more do I. I'm not going to live with him 
after this. You can tell him &at. Tell him I don’t 
want to see him or speak to him again.” 

“ I see. You just came down to make a row.” 

" You don’t suppose I came down to stay with you 
two ? ” 

Queenie was so far from coming down to stay that 
^e had taken rooms for the night at the White Hart 
- in Wydc. Anne drove her there. 

ii 

Two and a half years passed. Aime’s work on the 
farm filled up her ^ys and marked them.. Her times 
were ploughing time and the time for sowing ; wheat 
first, and tiimips after the wheat; barley after the 
turnips, sainfoin, grass, and clover after the barley. 
Oats in the five-acre field this year ; in the seven-acre 
field the next. Lambing time, cdving time, cross- 
ploughing and harrowing, washing and shearing 
time, time for hoeing, hay-time and harvest. Then 
threshing time and plough^g again. 

All summer the hard fight against the charlock, 
year after year the same. You harrowed it out and 
ploughed it down and sprayed it with stdphate of 
copper ; you sowed vetches and winter com to crowd 
it out, and always it sprang up again, flaring in 
bright yellow stripes and fans about the hills. The 
^ was sweet with its smooth, delicious smell. 

Always the same clear-cut pattern of the fields ; 
but the colours shifted. The slender, sharp-pointed 
triangle that was jade-green last June, this Jime was 
ydlow-broWn. The square under the dark comb of 
the plantation that had been yellow-brown was 
em^imd ; the wide-open fan beside it that had been 
emerald was pink. By August the emerald had 
tiocnOd jfco red-gold and ^e jade-green to white. 

lihese obliges marked the months and the years. 
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a biight-pattemed, imperceptibly moving m^ure, 
rolling time off across the hiJls. 

Nineteen sixteen, sev«iteen. Nineteen ei^teen 
and the armistice. Nineteen nineteen and the peace. 

iii 

In the spring of that year Anne and Colin were still 
working together at the Manor Farm, He was stronger. 
But though he did more and more work every year 
he was still unfit to take over the management himself. 
Responsibility fretted him and he tired soon. He 
could do nothing without Anne. 

He was now definitely separated from his wife. 
Queenie had come back from the war a year ago. As 
soon as it was over she had begun to rage and consult 
lawyers and write letters two or three times a week, 
threatening to drag Anne and Colin through the 
divorce court. But Miss Mullins (once the secretary 
of Dr. Cutler's field ambulance corps), recovering 
at the farm from an excess of war-work, reassured 
them. Queenie, she said, was only bluffing. Queenie 
was not in a position to bring an action against any 
husband, she had been too notorious herself. Miss 
Mullins had seen things, and she intimated that no 
defence could stand against the evidence she could give. 

And in the end Queenie left off talking about divorce 
and contented herself with a judicial separation. 

Cohn still woke every morning to his dread of some 
blank, undefined disaster ; but, as if Queenie and the 
war had made one obsession, hb was no longer 
haunted by the imminent crash of phantom shells. 
It was settled that he was to Ifve with Jerrold and 
Maisie when they came back to the Manor, while 
Anne stayed on by herself at the farm. 

Every now and then EUot came down to see them. 
He had been sent home early in nineteen seventeen 
with a wotmd in his left leg, the boiie 
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shattered. He obtained his dischax^ at the price of a 
permanent limp and went back to his r^ea:^ wmk. 
For the last two years he had been investigating 
trench fever, with results that were to make him 
famous. But that was not for another year. 

In February, nineteen nineteen, Jertold had come 
back. He and Maisie had been living in London ever 
since he had left the army, filling in time till Wyck 
Manor would be no longer a home for convalescent 
soldkrs. He had tried to crowd into this interval 
all the amusement he hadn’t had for four years. His 
way was to crush down the past with the present ; to 
pile up engagements against the future, party on 
party, dances on suppers, and suppers on pla3rS) 
to dine every evening at some place where they hadn’t 
dined before ; to meet lots of nice, amusing people 
with demobilised minds who wouldn’t talk to him 
about the war ; to let himself go in bursts of exqui- 
sitely imbecile laughter; never to be quiet for an 
hour, never to be alone with himself, never to be long 
alone with Maisie. 

After the first week of it this sort of thing ceased to 
amuse him ; but he went on with it because he thought 
it amused Maisie. 

There was something he missed; something he 
wanted and hadn't got. At night, when he lay awake, 
, alone with himself at last, he knew that it was Aime. 

And he went on laughing and amusing Maisie ; and 
Maisie, with a heart-breaking sweetness, laughed bade 
at him and declared herself amused. She had never 
had such a jolly time in all her life, she said. 

Ihmi very early im the spring Maisie went down 
to her people in Yorkshire to recover from the jolly 
time die had had. The convalescent soldiers had 
all gene, and Wyek Manor, rather wmn and shabby, 
w!a$ Wyck Man<»r again. 

|errold came back to it alone. 



XII 

COLIN, JERROLD, AND ANNE 


He went through the wide, empty house, looking 
through all the rooms, trying to find some memory 
of the happiness he had had there long ago. The 
house was full of Anne. Anne’s figure crossed the 
floors before him, her head turned over her shoulder 
to see if he were coming ; her voice called to him 
from the doorways, her running feet sounded on the 
stairs. That was her place at the table ; that was 
the armchair she used to curl up in ; just there, on the 
landing, he had kissed her when he went to school. 

They had given his mother’s room to Maisie, and 
they had put his things into the room beyond, his 
father’s room. Everything was in its place as it had 
been in his father’s time, the great wardrobe, the white 
marble-topped washstand, the bed he had died on. 
He saw him lying there and Anne going to and fro 
between the washstand and the bed. The parrot 
curtains himg from the windows, straight and still. 

Jerrold shuddered as he looked at these things. 

They had thought that he would want to sleep in 
that room because he was married, because Maisie 
would have the room it led out of. 

But . he couldn’t sleep in it. He cotxldn’t stay in it 
a minute ; he would never pass its door without that 
sickenii^ pang of memory. He *moved his things 
across the gallery into Anne’s room. 

He would sl^p there ; he would sleep on the white 
bed that Anne ^pt on. 

He told himSdf that he had to be near Colin ; tibiere 
was only the passage between and their doors could 
stand open ; '^at was why he wanted to sl^p th^. 
But be knew that was not why. He wanted to sleep 

*ss 
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there because there was no other ro<Mn where he could 
|eel Anne so near him, where he could see her so dearly, 
'l^en the dawn came she would be with him, sitting 
in her chair by the window. The window looked to 
the west, to Upper Speed and the Manor Farm house. 
The house was down there behind the trees, and 
^mewhere there, jutting out above the porch, was the 
Window of Axme's room. 

He looked at his watch. One o'dock. At two he 
would go and see Anne. 


ii 

Wh^ Jerrold called at the Manor Farm house Anne 
was out. Old Ballinger came slouching up from the 
farm}m'd to tell him that Miss Anne had gone up to 
the Far Acres fidd to try the new tractor. 

The Far Acres field lay at the western end of the 
estate. Jerrold followed her there. Five furrows, 
five toight brown bands on the sallow stubble, marked 
out the Far Acres into five plots. In the turning space 
at the top comer he saw Anne on her black horse and 
Colin standing beside her. 

With a great clanking and clanging the new American 
tractor struggled towards them up the hill, dragging 
its plough. It stopped and turned at the “ headland ” 
as Jarrold came up. 

A dear, light wind blew over the hiU and he felt 
a sudden happiness and exdtement. He was beginning 
to take an interest in his land. He shouted. 

“ I say, Anne, y(Aj look like Napoleon at the battle 
of Waterloo.” 

** Oh, not Waterloo,* I hope. I’m goiivg to win my 
battle.” 

" Well, Marengo— Austerlit^— -whatever battles he 
did win. JOoes Curtis understand that infernal thing ? " 

Young Curtis, sulky and stolid on his driver’s seat, 
stared at his new mastor. 
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" Yes. He’s been tai^ht motor mechanics. He’s 
quite good at it. . . . If only he’d do what you tell 
him. Curtis, I said you were not to use those disc 
coulters for this field, I’ve had three smashed in two 
weeks. 'They’re no earthly good for stony soil.” 

” ’Tisn’t so bad 'ere as it is at the east end, miss.” 

” Well, we’ll see. You can let her go now.” 

With a fearful grinding and clanking the tractor 
started ; the revolving disc coulter cut ^e earth >* the 
three great shares gripped it and turned it on one side. 
But the earth, instead of slanting off clear from the 
furrows, fell back again, Anne dismounted and ran 
after the tractor and stopped it. 

” He hasn’t got his plough set right,” she said. 
“ It’s too deep in.” 

She stooped, did something m]rsterious and efficient 
with a lever ; the wheels dipped, raising the shares to 
their right level, and the tractor set off again. 'This 
time the earth parted clean from the furrows with the 
noise of surge ; and three slanting, glistening waves 
ran the length of the field in the w£^e of the triple 
plough. 

” Oh, Jerrold, look at those three lovely furrows. 
Look at the pace it goes. This field will be plou§^ed 
up in a day or two. Colin, aren't you pleased ? ” 

The tractor was coming toward them, making a 
most horrible noise. 

” No,” he said, " I don’t like the row it makes. 
Can’t I go, now I’ve seen what the beastly thing can 
do? ” 

” Yes. You’d better go if you can’t stand it.” 

Colin went with quick, despeitate strides down the 
field away from the terrifying sound of the tractor. 

'They looked after him sorrowfully. 

” He’s not right yet. I don't think he’ll ever be 
able to stand noises.” 

** You must give him time, Anne.” 
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" Thane ?* He’s had three years. It’s heart<breaking. 
I must just keep him out of the way of the tractors, 
that’s aU." 

She mounted her horse and went riding up and down 
the field, abreast of the plough. 

Jerrold waited for her at &e gate of the fidd. 

iii 

■ It was Sunday evening, between five and six. 

Anne was in the house, in the great Jacobean room 
on the first floor. Barker had judged it too large and 
too dilapidated to live in, and it had been left empty 
in his time. Eliot had had it restored and Jerrold had 
furnished it. Black oak book-cases from the Manor 
stretched along the walls, for Jerrold had given Eliot 
half of their father’s books. This room would be 
Eliot’s library when he came down. It was now 
Anne’s sitting-room. 

The leaded windows were thrown open to the grey 
evening and a drizzling rain > but a fire blazed on the 
great hearth under Qie arch of the carved stone 
chimney-piece. Anne’s couch was drawn up before it. 
She lay stretched out on it, tired with her wedk’s work. 

She was all alone in the house. The gardener and 
his wife went out together every Sunday to spend the 
evoiing with their families at Medlicote or Wyck. She 
was not sorry when they were gone, the stillness of the 
house rested her. But she missed Colin. Last Stmday 
he had been there, sitting beside her in his chair by 
the hearth, reading. To-day he was with Jerrold at 
the Manor. The soft drizzle turned to a quidc patter 
df rain, a ctutain of fain fell, covering the grey fidds 
between the farm and the Manor, cutting har bfl:. 

She was Hstenhig to the rain when ime heard the 
didk of the gate, and feet on the gardor path. Th^ 
on the &^ones under her window. J^rrold’s 
vlisdce ealkd up to hw. 
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" Anne — ^Anne, are you there ? Can I come up ? ” 

" Rather." 

He came rushing up the stairs. He was in the 
room now. 

" How nice of you to come on this beastly evening." 

" That’s why I came. I thought it would be so 
rotten for you all alone down here." 

" What have you done with Colin ? ” 

" Left him up there. He was making no end of a 
row on the piano.” 

" Oh, Jerrold, if he’s playing again he’ll be all right." 

" He ^dn’t sound as if there was much the matter 
with him." 

" You never can tell. He can’t stand those tractors.” 

" We must keep him away from the beastly things. 
I suppose we’ve got to have ’em ? ’’ 

" I’m afraid so. They save no end of labour, and 
labom’s short and dear.” 

" Is that why you’ve been working yourself to 
death ? ” 

" I haven’t. Why, do I look dead ? ’’ 

" No. Eliot told me. He saw you at it.” 

" I only take a hand at hay-time and harvest. All the 
rest of the year it’s just riding about and seeing that 
other people work. And Colin does half of that now." 

" AU the same, I think it’s about time you stopped." 

" But if I stop the whole thing’U stop. The men 
must have somebody over them." 

" 'There's me.” 

"You don’t know an 3 rthing about farming, Jerry, 
dear. You don’t know a t^ from a wether.” 

" 1 suppose 1 can leant u Colin’s learnt. Or I can 
get another Barker.” 

" Not so easy. Don’t you like my looking after your 
land, then ? Anm’t you pleased with me ? 1 haven’t 
done so badly, you know. Seven hundred acres.” 

" You’ve b^ simply ^lendid. I diall never iotget 
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what jroa've done. And I shall never forgive myself 
for letting you do it. I’d ho idea what it meant.” 

” It’s otdy meant that Colin’s better and I've been 
happier than I ever thought I could have been.” 

" Ha^er ? Weren't you happy, then ? ” 

She (hdn’t answer. They were on dangerous ground. 

If they began talking about happiness 

, ” If I gave it up to-morrow,” she said, ” I should 
only go and work on another farm.” 

" Would you ? ” 

" Jerrold— do you want me to go ? ” 

" Want you ? ” 

"Yes. You did once. At least, you wanted to 
get away from me." 

" I didn’t know what I was doing. If I had known 
I shouldn’t have done it. I can’t talk about that, 
Anne. It doesn’t bear thinking about.” 

" No. But — ^Jerrold— tell me the truth. Do you 
want me to go because of Colin ? ” 

" Colin ? ” 

" Yes. Because of what your mother told you ? ” 

" How do you know what she told me ? ” 

"She told EUot.” 

"And he told you? Good God, vAat was he 
thinking of ? ” 

" He thought it better for me to know it. It was 
, better.” 

" How could it be ? ” 

" I can't tell you. . . . Jerrold, it isn’t true.” 

" I know it isn’lf.” 

" But you thought it was.” 

"When did I think it?” 

" Then ; when you came to see me.” 

"Did I?” 

" Yes. And you’re not going to lie about it now.” 

" W«ll, if I did I've paid for it.” (What di4 he 
mean? Paid for it ? It was she uho had paid.) 
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" When did you know it wasn’t true ? ” she said. 

" Three months after, when Eliot wrote and told me. 
It was too late then. ... If only you'd told me at 
the time. Why didn’t you ? " 

“ But I didn’t know you thought it. How could 
I know ? ” 

" No. How could you ? Who would have believed 
that things could have happened so damnably as that ? ’ ’ 

" But it’s all right now. Why did you say it was 
too late ? ” 

“ Because it was too late. I was married.” 

" What io you mean-? ” 

” I mean that 1 lied when I told you it made no 
difference. It made that difference. If I hadn’t 
thought that you and Colin were ... if I hadn’t 
thought that, I wouldn’t have married Maisie. I’d 
have married you.” 

" Don’t say that, Jerrold.” 

" Well — ^you ask^ for the truth, and there it 
is.” 

She got up and walked away from him to the 
window. He followed her there. She spread out 
her hands to the cold rain. 

” It’s raining still,” she said. 

He caught back her hands. 

” Would you have married me ? ” 

" Don't, Jerrold, don’t. It’s cruel of you.” 

He was holding her by her hands. 

*' Woidd you ? Tell me. Tell me.” 

“ Let go my hands, then.” « 

He let them go. They turned back to the fireplace. 
Anne shivered. She hdd herself >to the warmth. 

” You haven’t told me,” he sai^ 

“ No, I haven't told you,” die repeated stupidly. 

"That’s because you would. That’s you 

love me. You do love me.” 

" Tve alwasrs loved you,” 

T, 
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Sbe ^ke as if £r(»n some far^pfi place ; as if the 
eternity of her love removed her from him, put her 
b^ond his reach. 

" But — ^what’s the good of talking about it ? ” she 
said. 

" All the good in the world. We owed each other 
the truth. We know it now ; we know where we are. 
We needn’t humbug ourselves and each other any 
more. You see what comes of keeping back the truth. 
Look how we’ve had to pay for it. You and me. 
Would you rather go on thinking I didn’t care for 
you ? ” 

" No, Jeifold, no. I’m only wondering what we’re 
to do next.” 

” Next ? ” 

” Yes. That’s why you want me to go away." 

” It isn’t. It’s why I want you to stay. I want 
you to leave off working and do all the joUy things we 
used to do.” 

“You mustn’t make me leave off working. It’s 
my only chance.” 

They turned restlessly from the fireplace to the 
couch. They sat one at each end of it, still for a long 
time, without speaking. The fire died down. The 
evening darkened in the rain. The twilight came 
between them, poignant and disquieting, dimming 
their faces, making them strange and wonderful to 
each other. Their bodies loomed up through it, 
wonderful and strange. The high white stone chimney- 
piece glimmered Ulce an arch into some inner place. 

Outside, firom the church below the farmhouse the 
bdl tinkled for servige. 

It ceased. 

Suddenly tb^ rose and he came towards her to 
take her in his anos. She beat down his hands and 
hung on ^ein, keeping him off. 

“ Don’t, Jerry, please; please don't hcAA me.” 
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" Oh, Anne, let me. You let me once Don’t you 
remember? ” 

" We can’t now We mustn’t.” 

And yet she knew that it would happen in some 
time, in some way. But not now. Not like this. 

” We mustn’t.” 

*' Don’t you want me to take you in my arms ? ” 

“No. Not that.” 

" What then ? ” He pressed tighter, 

" I want you not to hurt Maisie.” 

'* It’s too late to think of Maisie now.” 

" I’m not thinking of her. I’m thinking of you. 
You’ll hurt yourself ftightfuUy if you hurt her.” 

She wrenched his hands apart and went from him 
to the door. 

" What are you going to do ? ” he said. 

“ I’m going to fetch the lamp.” 

She left him standing there. 

A few minutes later she came back carrying the 
lighted lamp. He took it from her and set it on the 
table. 

" And now ? ” 

” Now you’re going back to Colin. And we’re both 
going to be good. ... You do want to be good — 
don’t you ? ” 

*' Yes, But I don’t see how we’re going to manage 
it.” 

" We could manage it if we didn’t see each other. 
If I went away,” 

” Aime, you wouldn’t. You cim’t mean that. 

I couldn’t stand not seeing you. You couldn’t stand 
it, either.” • 

” I have stood it. I can stand it again.” 

" You can't. Not now. It’s all different. I swear 
I’ll be decent. I won’t say another word if only you 
won’t go.” 

” I don’t see Imw 1 can v&y well. Ihere’s the 
land. . . No. Colin must look after that. I’ll go 
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viien the ploughing’s done. And some day you'll be 
glad I went.” 

” Go. Go. You'll find out then.” 

Their tenderness was over. Something hard and 
defiant had come in to them with the light. He was 
at the door now. 

"And you'll come back/' he said. "You'll see; 
you'll come back.” 
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ANNE AND JERROLD 
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When he was gone she turned on herself in fury. 
What had she done it for ? Why had she let him go ? 
She didn’t want to be good. She wanted nothing in 
the world but Jerrold. 

She hadn’t done it for Maisie. Maisie was nothing 
to her. A woman she had never seen and didn’t want 
to see. She knew nothing of her but her name, and 
that was sweet and vague like a perfume coming from 
some place unknown. She had no sweet image of 
Maisie in her mind. Maisie might never have existed 
for all that Anne thought about her. 

What did she do it for, then ? Why didn’t she take 
him when he gave himself ? When she knew that in 
the end it must come to that ? 

As far as she could see through her darkness it was 
because she knew that Jerrold had not meant to give 
himself when he came to her. She had driven him to 
it. She had made him betray his secret when she 
a^ed him for the truth. At that moment she was the 
stronger ; she had him at a disadvantage. She 
couldn’t take him like that, through the sudden 
movement of his weakness. Before she surrendered 
she must know first whether Jerrold’s passion for her 
was his weakness or his strength. Jerrold didn’t know 
yet. She must give him time to fifid out. 

But, before all, she had been afraid that if Jerrold 
hurt Maisie he would hurt himself. She must know 
which was going to hurt him more, her refusal or her 
surrender. If he wanted to be good ” she must go 
away and give him his chance. 

.^d before the ploughing was all over ^e had gone. 

She went down into Essex, to see how her own farm 

i«5 
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was getting on. The tenant who had the hou» waited 
to buy it when his three years’ lease was up. Anne h^ 

dedd^ that she would let him. The lea^ wuld be 
up in June. Her agent advised her to s^ what ^ 
Idt of the farm land for building, which vim wtot 
Anne had meant to do. She wanted to get nd of the 
whole place and be free. All this had to be looked 

She hadn’t been gone from Jerrold a vwdc before the 
torture of separation became unbearabte. ^e han 
said that she could bear it because she had borne it 
before, but as Jerrold had pointed out to her, it wasn t 
the same thing now. There was all the ^erence 
in the world between Jerrold’s going away frpni her 
because he didn’t want her, and her gomg away from 
Jerrold because he did. It was the difference between 
putting up with a dull continuous pain you had o 
bear, and enduring a sharp agony you could end at any 
minute. Before, she had only given up v^t she 
couldn’t get ; now, she was giving up what she could 
have to-morrow by simply going back to Wy^. 

She loathed the flat Essex countiy and the str^s 
of little white rough-cast and red-tiled houste on the 
Ilford side where the dear fields had once lain beyond 
the tall elm rows. She was haunted by &e stee^ 
many-coloured pattern of the hills round Wyck, and 
the grey gables of the Manor. Love-sickness and 
home-sickness tore at her together till h^ heart fdt 
as if it were stretched out to breaking pomt. 

She had only to go back and she would end this pam. 

ITien on the sixth day Jerrold's wire came. 

Colin ill again. Please come back.— J errouj. 

ii 

It was not her feiult and it was not Jerrdd’s. The 
ihiniB had b^ fokoa out of their hands. She had not 
to go, and Jerrold had not meant to send for 
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her. Colin must have made him. They had lost 
each other through Colin, and now it was Colin who 
had brought them together. 

Colin's terror had come again. Again he had the 
haunting fear of the tremendous rushing noise, the 
crash always about to come that never came. He 
slept in brief hts'and woke screaming. 

Eliot had been down to see him and had gone. 
And again, as before, nobody could do anything with 
him but Anne. 

" I couldn’t,” Jerrold said, " and Eliot couldn’t. 
Eliot made me send for you.” 

They had left Colin upstairs and were together in 
the drawing-room. He stood in the full wash of the 
sunlight that flooded in through the west window. 
It showed his face drawn and haggard and discoloured, 
as though he had come through a long illness. His 
mouth was hard with pain. He stared away from her 
with heavy, wotmded eyes. She looked at him and 
was fri^tened. 

*' Jerrold, have you been ill ? ” 

" No. \^at makes you think so ? ” 

” You look ill. You look as if you hadn’t slept 
for ages.” 

” I haven’t. I’ve been fi%htfully worried about 
Colin.” 

” Have you any idea what set him off again ? ” 

" I believe it was those infernal tractors. He would 
go out with them after you’d left. He said he’d have 
to, as long as you weren’t there* And he couldn’t 
stand the row. Eliot said it would be that. And the 
responsibility, the feeling that everything depended on 
him.” 

“ I see. I oughtn’t to have left him.” 

" It lodks like it.” 

" Whaf dse did EUot say ? ” 

” Oh, h» thinks perhaps he mig^t be better at the 
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farm than up here. He thinks it’s bad for him 
deepmg in that room where he was frightened when he 
was a kid. He says it all hooks on to that. What’s 
more, he says he may go on having these relapses for 
years. Any noise or strain or excitement’ll bring them 
on. Do you mind his being at the farm again ? " 

" Mind ? Of course I don't. If I'm to look after 
him and the land it'll be very much easier there than 
here.” 

For every night, at Colin's bed-time, Anne came up 
to the Manor. She slept in the room that was to be 
Maisie's. When Colin screamed she went to him and 
sat with him till he slept again. In the morning she 
went back to the farm. 

She had been doing this for a week now, and Colin 
was better. 

But he didn’t want to go back. If, he said, Jerrold 
didn't mind having him. 

Jerrold wanted to know why he didn’t want to go 
back and Colin told him. 

“ Hasn’t it occurred to you that I’ve hurt Anne 
enoitgh without beginning ^ over again ? All these 
damned people here think I’m her lover.” 

"You can’t help that. You're not the only one 
that’s hurt her. We must try and make it up to her, 
that’s all.” 

“ How are we going to do it ? ” 

" My God, I don't know. I shall begin by cutting 
the swine who’ve cut her.” 

" That's no goodt She doesn't care if they do cut 
her> She only cares about us. She's done everything 
for ns. And among us all we’ve done nothing for her. 
Absolutely nothing. We can’t give her anything. 
We haven't got an 3 rthing to give her that she wants.” 

J^old was silent. 

Fresently he said: "She wants Sutton’s farm. 
$uti^’S4fymg. 1 shall give it to her when he’s dead.” 
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" You think that’ll make up ? ” 

'* No, Colin, I don’t. Supposing we don’t talk about 
it any more.” 

“ All rig^t. I say, when’s Maisie coming home ? ” 

" God only knows ; I don’t.” 

He wondered how much Colin knew. 

iii 

February had gone. They were in the middle of 
March, and still Maisie had not come back. 

She wrote sweet little letters to him sa}dng she was 
sorry to be so long away but her mother wanted her to 
stay on another week. When Jerrold wrote asking 
her to come back (he did this so that he might fed 
that he had really played the game) she answered that 
they wouldn’t let her go till she was rested, and she 
wasn’t quite rested yet. Jerrold mustn’t imagine 
she was the least bit ill, only rather tired after the 
winter’s racketing. It would be heavenly to see him 
again. 

Then when she was rested her mother got ill and she 
had to go with her to Torquay, and at Torquay Maisie 
stayed on and on. 

And Jerrold didn’t imagine she had been the least 
bit ill, or even very tired, or that Lady Durham was ill. 
He preferred to tli^ that Maisie stayed away because 
she wanted to, because she cared about her people 
mco-e than she cared about him. The longer she stayed 
the more obstinately he thought it. Here was he, 
trsdng to play the game, trying to be decent and keep 
straight, and there was Maisie leaving him alone with 
Anne and making it impossible fbr him. 

Anne had been back at the farm a week and he 
had not been to see her. But Maisie’s last letter made 
him wonder whether, really, he need try any more. 
He was ill and miserable. Why should he make 
himself ill and miserable lor a woman who didn’t care 
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whether he was ill and miserable or not? Why 
Wouldn't he go and see Anne ? Maisie had left him 
to her. 

And on Sunday morning, suddenly, he went. 

Hiere had been a sharp frost overnight. Eveiy 
brandi and twig, every blade of grass, eveiy crinkle 
in the road was edged with a white fur of rime. It 
crackled under his feet. He drank down the cold, 
^ean air like water. His whole body felt cold and 
dean. He was aware of its strength in the hard 
tension of his muscles as he w^ed. His own 
movement exhilarated and excited him. He was 
gcong to see Anne. 

Anne was not in the house. He went through the 
yards looking for her. In the stackyard he met her 
coming up from the sheepfold, carrying a young lamb 
in her arms. She smiled at him as she came. 

She wore her farm dress, knee breeches and a thing 
like an old trench coat, and looked superb. She went 
bare-headed. Her black hair was brushed up from 
her forehead and down over her ears, the length of it 
rolled in on itself in a ciuving mass at the back. Over 
it the frost had raised a crisp web of hair that covered 
its solid smoothness like a net. Anne’s head was the 
head of a hunting Diana ; it might have fitted into the 
sickle moon. 

The lamb’s queer knotted body was like a grey liga- 
moit between its hind and fore quarters. It rested 
on Anne’s arms, the long black legs dangling. The 
black-faced hammer-shaped head hung in the hollow 
of her elbow. 

“ This is Colin’s job,” she said, 

** What are you doing with it ? ’’ 

” Taking it indoors to nurse it. It’s been frozen 
|tiS, pcMnr darling. Do you mind loddng in the bam 
lind seeing if you can find some (M sacks there ? ” 

He looked, found tiie sacks and carried them, 
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following her into the kitchen. Anne fetched a piece 
of old blanket and wrapped the lamb up. They made 
a bed of the sacks before the fire and laid it on it. She 
warmed some milk, dipped her fintgeis in it, and put 
them into the lamb’s mouth to see if it would suck. 

" I didn't know they’d do that,” he said. 

” Oh, they’ll suck anything. >^en you’ve had them 
a little time they’ll climb into yoTir lap like puppies 
and suck the buttons on your coat. Its mother’s 
dead, and we shall have to bring it up by hand.” 

“ I doubt if you wUl.” 

“ Oh, yes, I shall save it. It can suck all right. You 
might tell Colin about it. He looks after the sick 
lambs.” 

She got up and stood looking down at the lamb 
tucked in its blanket, while Jerrold looked at her. 
When she looked down Aime's face was divinely tendeif* 
as if all the love in the world was in her heart. He 
loved to agony that tender, downward-looking face. 

She raised her eyes and saw his fixed on her, heavy 
and woimded ; and his face strained and drawn with 
pain. And again she was frightened. 

” Jerrold, you are iU. What is it ? ” 

** Don’t. They’ll hear us.” He glanced at the 
open door. 

” They can’t. He’s in church and she’s upstairs in 
the bedrooms.” 

" Can’t you leave that animal and come somewhere 
where we can talk ? ” 

” Come, then.” • 

He followed her out through the haU and into the 
small oak-pandled dining-room. * They sat down there 
in chairs that faced eax^ other on either side of the 
fire^dace. 

“ What is it ? ” ^e repeated. " Have you got a 
pain ? ” “ 

” A beastly pain.” 
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" How long have you had it ? ” 

" Ever since you went away. I lied when I told 3 rou 
it was Colin. It isn't.” 

" What is it, then ? Tdl me. Tell me.” 

*' It’s not seeing you. It's this insane life we're 
leading. It’s making me ill. You don't know what 
it's, been like. And I can't keep my promise. I — I 
Ipve you too damnably." 

** Oh, Jerrold — does it hurt as much as that ? ” 

“ You know how it hurts.” 

*' I don’t want you to be hurt. But — darling — ^if 
you care for me like that, how could you many 
Maisie ? ” 

" Because I cared for you. Because I was so mad 
about you that nothing mattered. I thought I mi^^t 
as well marry her as not ” 

” But if you didn’t care for her ? ” 

" I did. I do, in a way. Maisie's awfully sweet. 
Besides, it wasn’t that. You see, I was going out to 
France, and I thought 1 was bound to be killed. 
Nobody could go on having the luck I'd had. 1 
wanted to be killed.” 

” So you were sure it would happen. You always 
thought things would happen if you wanted them.” 

” I was absolutely sure. I was never more sold 
in my life than when it didn’t. Even then I thought 
it would be all right tiU Eliot told me. Then 1 knew 
that if 1 hadn’t been in such a danmed huny I might 
have married you.” 

*' Poor Maisie.” * 

'* Poor Maisie. But she doesn’t know. And if she 
did I don’t think shb’d mind much. I married her 
becapse I thought ^e cared about me — and because 
I &ou^t I’d be killed before I cotild come back to 
^ But doesn't care a danm. So you needn't 
nbtheir abrat Maisie, And you won't go away again ? ” 
1 won't go away as long as you want me.” 
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" That’s all right, then." 

He looked at his watdh. 

** I must be o£E. They'll be coming out of church. 
I don’t want them to see me here now because I’m 
coming back in the evening. We shall have to be 
awfully careful how we see each other. I say — I may 
come this evening, mayn’t I ? ” 

“ Yes." 

" Same time as last Stmday ? You’ll be alone 
then? ’’ 

" Yes.’’ Her voice sounded as if it didn’t belong 
to her. As if some other person, stronger than she, 
were answering for her. 

When he had gone she called after him. 

" Don’t forget to tell Cohn about the lamb.” 

She went upstairs and slipped off her farm clothes 
and put on the brown silk frock she had worn when 
he last came to her. 

She looked in the glass and was glad that she was 
beautiful. 

iv 

She began to count the minutes and the hours till 
Jerrold came. Dinner time passed. 

All afternoon she was restless and excited. She 
wandered from room to room, as if she were looking 
for something she couldn’t find. She went to and fro 
between the dining-room and kitchen. Wrapped in 
its blanket, the lamb lay asleep after its meal of milk. 
Its body was warm to the touch, ^d under its soft 
ribs she could feel the beating of its heart. It would 
live. • 

Two o’clock. She took up the novel she had been 
reading before Jerrcdd had come and tried to get baric 
into it. Ten minutes passed. She had read throi^h 
three pages without taking in a word. Ho: mind* 
went baric and baric to Jerrold, to the morning of 
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to-day, to the evMung of last Sunday 5 going over Md 
: over the things they had said to eadi other ; sedng 
Jerrold again, with every movement, every gesture, 
the sudden sUning and darkening of his eyes, and 
his tense, drawn look of pain. How she must have 
hurt him. 

It was his looking at ha* like that, as if ^e had hmt 
him. Anne never could hold out against other people's 
unhappiness. 

Half-past two. 

She kicked off her shoes, put on her thick boots and 
her coat, and walked two miles up the road towards 
Medlicote, for no reason but that she couldn't sit still. 
It was not four o'clock when she got bade. She went 
into the kitchai and looked at the lamb again. 

She thought : Supposing Colin comes down to see 
it when Jerrold’s here ? But he wouldn't come. 
Jerrold would take care of that. Or supposing the 
Kimbers stayed in? They wouldn’t. Ihey never 
did. And if they did, why not? Why shouldn't 
Jerrold come to see her ? 

Four o’clock struck. She had the fire lit in the big 
upstairs sitting-room. Tea was brought to her therei 
Mrs. Kimber glanced at her where she lay back on the 
couch, her hands hanging loose in her lap. 

“ You’re tired after all your week’s work, miss ? ” 

" A httle.” 

“ And I daresay you miss Mr. Colin ? ” 

*' Yes, I miss him very much.” 

*' No doubt he’UJbe coming down to see the lamb.” 

” Oh yes ; he’ll want to see the lamb.” 

” And you’re sure ^rou don't mind me and Kimber 
going out, miss ? ” 

“ Not a bit. I like you to go.” 

It's a wonder to me,” said Mrs. Kimber, ” as 
fod^re not i^aid to be Ht alone in this 'ere house. 
But Kimber says ; Hiss Anne, she isn’t afraid of nothing. 
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And X don’t suppose you are, what with going out to 
the war and all." 

" There’s not much to be afraid of here.” 

" That th^e isn’t. Not unless ’tis people’s nasty 
tongues.” 

'* They don’t frighten me, Mrs. Kimber.” 

" No, miss. I should think not, indeed. And no 
reason why they should.” 

And Mrs. ICimber left her. 

fi. sound of pails danking came from the yard. 
That was Mindun, the cowman, going from the dairy 
to the cowsheds. Milking-time, then. It mmt be 
half-past four. 

Five o’dock, the slamming of the front door, the 
dick of the gate and the Kimbers’ voices in the road 
bdow as they went towards Wyck. 

Anne was alone.* 

Only half an hour and Jerrold would be with her. 
The beating of her heart was her measure of time now. 
What would have happened before he had gone again ? 
She didn’t know. She didn’t try to know. It was 
enough that she knew herself, and Jerrold ; that she 
hadn’t humbugged herself or him, pretending that 
their passion was anything but what it was. She saw 
it dearly in its reality. They couldn’t go on as they 
were. In the end something must happen. Anne 
couldn’t pretend not to know that a moment would 
come when she would give herself to him. But that 
it would come to-day or to-morrow or at any fore- 
appointed time ^e did not know. Jt would come, if 
it came at all, when she was not looking for it. She 
had no purpose in her, no will to«make it come. 

She coulr^’t think. It was no use trying to. Ihe 
thumping of her heart beat down her thoughts^ Her 
brain swam in a warm darkness. Every now and then 
names drifted to her oiit of the daricness : Colin— 
EUob^-^Mauie. 
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Maisie^ Only a name, a sound that haunted her 
always, like a vague, sweet perfume from an unknown 
place. But it forced her to think. 

What about Maisie ? It would have been awful to 
take Jerrold away from Maisie, if she cared for him. 
But ^e wasn’t taking him away. She couldn’t take 
away what Maisie had never had. And Maisie didn’t 
care for Jerrold ; and if she didn’t care she had no 
right to keep him. She had nothing but her legal 
claim. 

Besides, what was done was done. The sin against 
Maisie had been committed already in Jerrold’s heart 
when it turned from her. Whatever happened, or 
didn’t happen, afterwards, nothing could undo that. 
And Maisie wouldn’t suffer. She wouldn’t know. 

Her thoughts went out again on the dark flood. 
She couldn’t think any more. 

Half-past five. 

She started up at the dick of the gate. That wais 
Jerrold. 


He came to her quickly and took her in bis arms. 
And her brain was swamped again with the warm, 
heavy darkness. She could feel nothing but her pulses 
beating, beating against his, and the quick droning of 
the blood in her ears. Her head was bent to his 
breast ; he stooped and kissed the nape of her neck, 
lightly, brushing the smooth, sweet rose-leaf skin. 
Thi^ stood togeti;^er, pressed dose, doser, to each 
other. He dasped his hands at the back of her head 
and drew it to him.. She leaned it Imrd against the 
dasping hands, tiltii^ it so that she saw his face, 
before it stooped again, closing down on hers. 

'Their arms sladcened; they came apart, drawing 
thdr hands dowly, rductantly, down from ea^ other’s 
dtouidens. 
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Th^ sat, she on her couch and he in Colin’s 
chair. 

" Is Colin coining ? ” she said. 

“No. He isn’t/’ 

" Well — ^the lamb’s better.” 

“ I never told him about the lamb. I didn’t want 
him to come.” 

“ Is he all right ? ” 

“ I left him jdaying.” 

The darkness bad gone from her brain and the tumult 
from her senses. She Mt nothing but her heart 
straining towards him in an immense tenderness that 
was half pity. 

“ Are you thinking about Colin ? ” he said. 

“ No. I’m not thinking about anything but you. 
. . . Now you know why I was happy looking after 
Colin. Why I was happy working on the land. 
Because he was your brother. Because it was your 
land. Because there wasn’t anything else I could do 
for you.” 

“ And I’ve done nothing for ybu. I’ve only hurt 
you horribly. I’ve brought you nothing but trouble 
and danger.” 

" I don’t care.” 

“ No> but think. Anne, darling, this is going to 
be a very risky business. Are you sure you can go 
through with it ? Are you sure you’re not afraid ? ” 

“ I’ve never been much afraid of anything.” 

“ I ought to be afraid for yOu.” 

“ Don’t. Don’t be afraid. The more dangerous it 
is the better I shall like it.” 

"You don’t know. It was had enough in all 
conscience for you and Colin. It’ll be worse for us 
if we’re found out. Ctf course we dian’t be foimd out, 
but there’s always a ride. And it would be worse 
for you than for me, Anne." 

" I don't tare. I want it to be. Besides, it won’t. 
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It'll be far worse for you because of Maisie. That’s 
the only thing that ms^es it wrong.” 

” Don’t think about that, darling.” 

" I don't. If it’s wrong, it's wrong. I don’t care 
how wrong it is if it makes you happy. And if God’s 
going to punish either of us I hope it’ll be me.” 

” God ? 'The God doesn’t exist who could punish 
you.” 

” 1 don’t care if he does puni^ me so long as you’re 
let off.” 

She came over to him and slid to the floor and 
crouched beside him and laid her head against his 
knees. She clasped his knees tight with her arms. 

” I don't want you to be hurt,” she said. " I can’t 
bear you to be hurt. But what can I do ? ” 

” Stay like that. Close. Don’t go.” 

She stayed, pressing her face down tighter, rubbing 
her cheek against his rough tweed. He put his arm 
round her shoulder, hol(^g her there ; his fingers 
stroked, stroked the back of her neck, pushed up 
through the fine roots of her hair, giving her the caress 
she loved. Her nerves thrilled with a sudden secret 
bliss. 

” Jerrold, it's heaven when you touch me.” 

” I know. It’s hdl for me when I don’t.” 

" I didn’t know. I didn’t know. If only I’d 
, known.” 

” We know now.” 

There was a long silence. Now and again she felt 
him stirring imeafiily. Once he sighed and her heart 
t^htened. At last he bent over her and lifted her up 
and set her on his knee. She lay back, gathered up in 
his arms, with her head on his breast, satisfied, like 
a child. 

” Jerrold, do you remember how you used to hold 
me to keep me from falling in the goldfish pond ? ” 

” Yes.»* 
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" I've loved you ever since then.” 

*' Do you remember how I.kissed you when I went 
to school ? ” 

«« Yes,” 

'* And the night that Nicky died ? ” 

” Yes,” 

” I’ve been sleeping in that room, because it was 
yours.” 

" Have you ? Did you love me then, that night ? ” 

“ Yes. But I didn’t know I did. And then father’s 
death came and stopped it.” 

" I know. I know.”' 

*' Anne, what a brute I was to you. Can you ever 
forgive me ? ” 

" I forgave you long ago.” 

" Talk of punishments " 

Don’t talk of punishments.” 

Presently they left off talking, and he kissed her. 
He kissed her again and again, wi& light kisses brushing 
her face for its sweetness, with quick hard kisses that 
hurt, with slow deep kisses that stayed where they fell ; 
kisses remembered and unremembered, longed for, 
imagined and unimaginable. 

The church bell began ringing for service, short 
notes fiist, tinkling and tinkling ; then a hurrying 
and scattering of sounds, sounds falling toge^er, 
nmning into each other, covering each other ; one 
long throbbing and clanging sound ; and then hard, 
slow strokes, measuring out the seconds like a dock. 
They waited till the b^ ceased. . 

The dusk gathered. It spread ^m the comers to 
the middle of the room. The foil white ardi of the 
chimney-piece jutted out through the dusk. 

Anne stirred slightly. 

” I say, how dark it’s getting.” 

" Yes. I like it. Don't get the lamp." 

Th^ sat dinging together, waiting for the daric. 
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The window panes were a black glinimer in the grey. 
He got up and drew the curtains, shutting out die 
blade glimmer of the panes. He came to her and lifted 
her in his arms and carried her to the couch and laid 
her on it. 

She shut her ey^ and waited. 



XIV 

MAISIE 


He didn’t know what he was going to do about 
Maisie. 

On a fine, warm day in April Maisie had come home. 
He had motored her up from the station, and now the 
door of the drawing-rocTm had closed on them and they 
were alone together in there. 

“ Oh, Jerrold — ^it is nice — ^to see you — again.” 

She panted a little, a way she had when she was 
excited. 

” Awfully nice,” he said, and wondered what on 
earth he was going to do next. 

He had been all right on the station platform where 
their greetings had been public and perfunctory, but 
now he would have to do something intimate, and 
above all spontaneous, not to stand there like a stick. 

They looked at each other and he took again the 
impression she had always given him of delicate beauty 
and sweetness. She was te^ and her neck bent slightly 
forward as she walked ; this gave her the air of bowing 
prettily, of offering you something with a charming 
grace. Her shoulders and her hips had the same long, 
slenderly sloping curves. Her hair was mole-brown 
on the top and turned back in an old-fashioned way 
that uncovered its hidden gold. Her face was white ; 
the thin bluish whiteness of skim milk. Her mauve- 
blue ^es looked larger than they were because of their 
dark brows and lashes, and the faint mauve smears 
about their lids. The line of her little slender nose 
went low and straight in the bridge, then curved under^ 
delicately aquiline, its n<»trils were close and dean cut. 

iSi 
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Her small, close upper lip had a flying droop ; and her 
chin curved away slightly, ever so slightly, to her 
throat. When she talked Maisie's mouth and the 
tip of her nose kept up the same sensitive, quivering 
fday. But Maisie’s eyes were still; they had no 
sparkling speech ; they listened, deeply attentive to 
the prason who was there. They took up the smile 
her mouth began and was too small to finish. 

. And now, as they looked at him, he felt that he 
ought to t^e her in his arms, suddenly, at once. 
In another instant it would be too late, the action 
would have lost the grace of spontaneous impulse. 
He wondered how you simulated a spontaneous 
impulse. 

But Maisie made it all right for him. As he stood 
waiting for his impulse she came to him and laid her 
hands on his shoulders and kissed him, gently, on each 
cheek. Her hands slid down; they pressed hard 
against his arms above the elbow as if to keep back 
his too passionate embrace. It was easy enough to 
return her kiss, to pass his arms under hers and press 
her slight body, gently, with his cramped hands. 
Did she know that his heart was not in it ? 

No. She knew nothing. 

" What have you been doing with yourself ? ” she 
said. “ You do look fit." 

• " Do I ? Oh, nothing much.” 

He turned away from her sweet eyes that hurt him. 

At least he could bring forward a chair for her, and 
put cu^(»Qs at her Ijack, and pour out her tea and wait 
cm her. He tried by a number of earful, deliberate 
attritions to make up<for his utter lack of spontaneity. 
And she sat there, drying her tea, contented ; pleased 
to be back in her happy home ; serenely unaware that 
anyth^ was missing. 

He took her over the house and ^owed her her 
room, the long room with the two south windows, one 
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oa each side of the square, cross-lighted bay above 
the pordx. It was full of the dear April light. 

Maisie looked round, taking it all in, the privet-white 
panels, the lovely faded Persian rugs, the curtains of 
old rose damask. An armchair and a round table 
with a bowl of pink tulips on it stood in the centre of 
the bay. 

" Is this mine, this heavenly room ? " 

“ I thought so." 

He was glad that he had something beautiful to 
give her, to make up. 

She glanced at the inner door leading to his father's 
room. “ Is that yours in there ? " 

" Mine ? No. That door’s locked. It. . . . I’m 
on the other side, next to Colin.” 

“ Show me.” 

He took her into the gallery and showed her. 

" It’s that door over there at the end.” 

“ What a long way off,” she said. 

" Why ? You’re not afraid, are you ? ” 

” Dear me, no. Could anybody be afraid here ? ” 

“ Poor Colin’s pretty jumpy still. That’s why 
I have to be near 1 ^.” 

” I see.” 

" You won’t mind having him with us, will you ? ” 

” I shall love having him. Always. 1 hope he 
won’t mind me.” 

“ He’ll adore you, of couree.” 

. " Now show me die garden.” 

They went out on to the ^een terraces where the 
peaco<±s spread their ^eat t^s oPyew. Maisie loved 
the peaco<±s and the dipped yew walls and the goldfish 
pond and the flower garden. * 

He walked quickly, afraid to linger, afraid of having 
to talk to her. He felt as if the least thing she said 
would be charged with some unendurable motion, 
and that at any minute he might be called on to 
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respond. To be sure this was not like what he knew 
of Maisie; but, everything having changed for him, 
he felt that at any minute Maisie- might begin to be 
unlike hersdf. 

She was out of breath. She put her hand on his 
arm. ■" Don’t go so fast, Jerry. I want to look and 
look.” 

They went up on to the west terrace and stood there, 
looking. Brown-crimson velvet wallflowers grew in 
a thick hedge under the terrace wall; their hot, sweet 
smell came up to them. 

” It’s too beautiful for words,” she said. 

“ I'm glad you like it. It is rather a jolly old 
place.” 

” It’s the most adorable place I’ve ever been in. 
It looks so good and happy. As if everybody who ever 
lived in it had been good and happy,” 

” I don’t know about that. It was a hospital for 
four years. And it hasn’t quite recovered yet. It’s 
all a bit worn and shabby, I’m afraid.” 

“ I don’t care. I love its shabbiness, I don’t want 
to forget what it’s been. ... To think that I’ve 
missed seven weeks of it.” 

” You haven’t missed much. We’ve had beastly 
weather all March,” 

” I’ve missed you. Seven weeks of you.” 

” I think you’U get over that,” he said, perversely. 

” I shan’t. It’s left a horrid empty space. But 
I couldn’t help it, I really couldn’t, Jerry.” 

” All right, Maisie. I’m sure you couldn’t.” 

” Torquay was sitnply horrible. And this is heaven. 
Oh, Jerry, dear. I'm going to be so awfully happy.” 

He looked at her mth a sudden tenderness of jnty. 
She was visibly haf^y. He rem^bered that her 
charm for him ]^d been her habit of enjoyment. And 
as he looked at her he saw nothing but sadness in her 
hai^ess and in her sweetness and her beauty. But 
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the sadness was not in her, it wsm in his own soul. 
Women like Maisie were made for men to be faithful 
to them. And he had not Been faithful to her. She 
was made for love and he had not loved her. She 
was nothing to him. Looking at her he was filled 
with pity for the beauty and sweetness that were 
nothing to him. And in that pity and that sadness 
he felt for the first time the uneasy stirring of his 
soul. 

If only he could have broken the physical tie that 
had bound him to her until now ; if only they could 
give it all up and fall back on some innocent, im- 
material relationship that meant no unfaithfuln^ to 
Anne. 

When he thought of Anne he didn’t know for the 
life of him how he was going through with it. 

u 

Maisie had been talking to him for some seconds 
before he understood. At last he'saw that, for reasons 
which she was unable to make dear to him, she was 
letting him ofi. He wouldn’t have to go through 
with it. 

As Jerrold’s mind never foresaw anything he didn’t 
want to see, so in this matter of Maisie he had had no 
plan. Not that he trusted to the inspiration of the 
moment ; in its very nature the moment wouldn’t have 
an inspiration. He had simply refused to think about 
it at all. It was too unpleasant. But Maisie’s pre- 
sence forced the problem on himVith some violence. 
He had given hiimdf to Anne without a scruple, but 
whoi it came to giving himself to Maisie his consdence 
devdoped a sudden sense of guiltiness. For Jerrold 
was ess«itialty faithful ; only his fiddily was all for 
Anne. His marrying Maisie had beoi a sin against 
Anne, its sinfulness disguised because he had no 
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pleasure in it. The thought of going back to Maisie 
after Anne revolted him ; the thought of Aime having 
to share him with Maisie revolted him. Nobody, he 
said to himself, was ever less polygamous than he. 

At the same time he was sorry for Maisie. He 
didn’t want her to suffer ; and if she was not to suffer 
she must not know ; and if she was not to know they 
must go on as they had begun. He was hatmted by 
.the fear of Maisie's knowing and suffering. The pity 
he felt for her was poignant ;and accusing, as if some- 
how she did know and suffer. She must at least be 
aware that something was wanting. He would have 
to make up to her somehow for what she had missed ; 
be would have to give her all the other things she 
wanted for that one thing. Maisie’s coldness might 
have made it easy for 1^. Nothing could move 
Jeirold from his conviction that Maisie was cold, that 
she was incapable of caring for him as Anne cared. 
His peace of mind and the freedom of his conscience 
depended on this belief. But in spite of her coldness, 
Maisie wanted children. He knew that. 

According to Jerrold’s code Maisie’s children would 
be an injury to Anne, a perpetual insult. But Anne 
would forgive him ; she would understand ; she 
wouldn't want to hurt Maisie. 

So he went through with it. 

. And now he made out that mercifully, incredibly, 
he was being let off. He wouldn’t have to go on. 

He stood by Maisie’s bed looking down at her as she 
lay there. She had grasped his hands by the wrists 
as if to hold back tHbir possible caress. .And her little 
breathless voice we^jt on, catching itself up and 
tiipinng — 

“You won’t mind — ^if I don’t let you-— come to 

me?” 

“ I'm soiw, Maisie. I didn’t know you felt like 
that about it.”. 
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“ I don’t. It isn’t because I don't love you. It’s 
just my silly nerves. I get Irightaied.” 

“ I know. I know. It’ll be all right. I won’t 
bother you.” 

“ Mother said I oughtn’t to ask you. She said you 
wouldn’t understand, and it would be too hard for you. 

wm it ? ” 

" No, of course it won’t. I tinderstand perfectly.” 

He tried to sound like one affectionately resigned, 
decently renouncing, not as though he felt tUs blessed- 
ness of relief, absolved from dread, mercifully and 
incredibly let off. 

But Maisie’s sweetness hated to refuse or frustrate ; 
it couldn’t bear to hurt him. 

She held him tighter. “ Jerrold — if it is — ^if you 
can’t stand it, you mustn’t mind about me. You 
must forget I ever said anjrthing. It’s nothing but 
nerves*' ’ 

” I shall be all right. Don’t worry.” 

" You are a darling.” 

Her grasp slackened. “Please — please go. At once. 
Quick.” 

As he went she put her hand to her heart. She could 
feel the pain coming. It filled her with an indescrib- 
able dread. Every time it came she thought she should 
die of it. If only she didn’t get so excited ; excitement 
always brought it on. She held her breath tight to 
keep it bade. 

Ah, it had come. Splinters of glass, sharp splinters 
of glass, first pricking, then pierdng, then tearing her 
heart. Her heart closed down db. the spUnters of 
glass, cutting itself at every beaj;. 

She looked under the pDlow for the little silver box 
that held her pearls of mtrate of amyl. She always 
had it with her, ready. She crushed a pearl in her 
pocket-handkerchief and held it to her nostrils. The 
pain left her. She lay still. 
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And every Sunday at six in the evening, or nine 
(he varied the hour to escape suspicion), Jerrold came 
to Anne. 

In the wed(s before Maisie’s coming, and after, 
Anne’s happiness was perfect, intense and secret like 
the bliss of a saint in ecstasy, of genius contemplating 
its finished work. In giving herself to Jerrold she had 
found reality. She gave hersdf without shame and 
without remorse, or any fear of the dangerous risks 
they ran. Their passion was too clean for fear or 
remorse or shame. She thought love was a finer 
thing going free and in danger than sheltered and 
safe and bound. The game of love should be played 
with a high, defiant courage ; you were not fit to play 
it if you fretted and cowered. Both she and Jerrold 
came to it with an extreme simplicity, taking it for 
granted. Th^ never vowed or protested or swore 
not to go back on it or on each other. It was incon- 
ceivable that they should go back on it. And as Anne 
saw no beginning to it, she saw no end. All her past 
was in her love for Jerrold ; there never had been a 
time when she had ceased to love him. This moment 
when they embraced was only the meeting point 
between what had been and what would be. Nothing 
could have disturbed Anne’s conscience but the sense 
that Jerrold didn’t belong to her, that he had no right 
to love h^ ; and she had never had that sense. They 
had belonged to each other, always, from the time when 
they were children^playing together. Maisie was the 
intruder, who had '^o right, who had takm what 
didn't b^^ to her. And Anne could have forgiven 
even that if Maisie had had the excuse of a great 
fuistion ; but Maisie didn’t care. 

So Anne, unlfice Jmold, was not troubled by thish- 
ing about Maisie, She had never sem J^xcfid’s wife ; 
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she didn't want to see her. So long as she didn't 
see her it was as if Maisie were not there. 

And yet she u>as there. Next to Jerrold she was 
more there for Anne than the people she saw every 
day. Maisie's presence made itself felt in all the 
ri^s they ran. She was the hindrance, not to perfect 
bliss, but to a continuous happiness. She was the 
reason why they could only meet at intervals for one 
difficult and dangerous hour. Because of Maisie, 
Jerrold, instead of bdiaving like himself with a reckless 
disregard of consequences, had to think out the least 
revolting ways by which they might evade them. 
He had to set up some sort of screen for his Sunday 
visits to the Manor Farm. Thus he made a habit of 
long walks after dark on wedc-days and of unpunc- 
tuality at meals. To avoid being seen by the cottagers 
he approached the house from l^ind, by the bridge 
over the mill-water, and through the orchard to the 
back door. Luckily the estate provided him with 
an irreproachable and permanent pretext for seeing 
Anne. 

For Jerrold, going about with Anne over the Manor 
Farm, had conceived a profound passion for his seven 
hundred acres. At last he had come into his inherit- 
ance ; and if it was Anne Severn who showed him 
how to use it, so that he could never separate his love 
of it from his love of her, the land had an interest of 
its own that soon excited and absorbed him. He 
determined to take up farming seriously and look 
after his estate himself when Annejliad Sutton's farm. 
Anne would teach him aU she knew, and he could 
finish up with a year or two at the Agricultural College 
in Cirencester. He had found the work he most 
wanted to do, the work he believed he could do best. 
All the better if it brbu^t fahn every day this irre- 
proachable companion^p with Anne. His conscience 
was appeased by Maisie's coldn^, and Jemfid told 
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himsdf that the life he led now was the best possible 
life for a sane man. His mind was dear and keen ; 
his body was splendidly fit ; his love for Anne was 
perfect; his companionship with her was perfect; 
their imderstanding of each other was perfect. They 
would never be tired of each other and never bored. 
He rode with her over the hills and tramped with her 
through the furrows in all weathers. 

At times he would approach her through some sense, 
shaipo: than sight or touch, that gave him her inmost 
immaterial essence. She would be sitting quietly in 
a room or standii^ in a field when suddenly he would 
be thus aware of her. These moments had a reality 
and certainty more poignant even than the moment 
of his passion. 

At last th^ ceased to think about their danger. 
They fdt, ironically, that they were protected by the 
legend that made Anne and Colin lovers. In the eyes 
of the Kimbers and Nanny Sutton and the vicar’s 
wife, and the Corbetts and Hawtreys and Markhams, 
Jerrold was the stem guardian of his brother’s morals. 
They were saying now that Captain Fielding had put 
a stop to the whole disgraceful affair ; he had forced 
Colin to leave the Manor Farm house ; and he had 
taken over tiie estate in order to keep an eye on his 
brother and Anne Severn. 

Anne was not concerned with what they said. She 
felt that Jerrold and she were safe so long as she didn’t 
know Maisie. It never strode her that Maisie would 
want to know her, |mce nobody else did. 

^ iv 

But Maisie did want to know Anne and for that 
reason. One day die came to Jerrold with the visiting 
Cdtds. 

"liie Corbetts and Hawtr^ have called. Shall 
XTike fibem? ” 
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" I don’t know. I won’t have ansrthii^ to do with 
them.” 

” Why not ? ” 

*' Because of the beastly way they’ve behaved to 
Anne Severn.” 

" What have they done ? ” 

” Done ? They’ve been perfect swine. They've 
cut her for five years because she looked after 
Colin. They’ve said the filthiest things about her.” 

" What sort of things ? ” 

” Why, that Cohn was her lover.” 

” Oh, Jerrold, how abominable. Just because she 
was a saint.” 

” Anne wouldn’t care what anybody said about her. 
My mother left her all by herself here to take care of 
him and she wouldn’t leave him. She thought of 
nothing but him.” 

“ She must be a perfect angd.” 

" She is.” 

” But about these horrible people — what do you 
want me to do ? ” 

” Do what you like.” 

" I don't want to know them. I’m thinking what 
would be best for Anne.” 

" You needn’t worry about Anne. It isn’t as if 
she was your friend.” 

“ But she is if she's yours and Colin’s. I mean 
I want her to be. . . . I think I’d better call on 
these Onbett and Hawtrey people and just daow them 
how we care about her. Tben cut them dead aftM- 
wards if they aren’t decent to h^ It’ll be far more 
telling than if I began by bd^ rude. . . . Only, 
Jerrold, how absurd — I don’t know Azme. Sh» hasn’t 
called yet.” 

" She probably thinks you wouldn’t want to know 
her.^’ 

"Do you mean because of what they’ve said? 
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That's the very reason. Why, she's the only person 
here I do want to know. I think I fell in love with 
the sound of her when you first told me about her 
and how she took care of Colin. We must do every- 
thing we can to make up. We must have her here 
a lot and give her a jolly time." 

, He looked at her. 

" Maisie, you really are rather a darling." 

I'm not. But I think Anne Severn must be. . 
Shall I go and see her or will you bring her ? " 

" I think — ^perhaps — I'd better bring her, first." 

He spoke slowly, considering it. 

To-morrow was Sunday. He would bring her to 
tea, and in the evening he would walk back with her. 

On Sunday afternoon he went down to the Manor 
Farm. He found Anne upstairs in the big sitting-room. 

" Oh, Jerrold, darling, I didn’t think you’d come 
so soon.” 

" Maisie sent me.” 

" Maisie ? ” 

For the first time in his knowledge of her Anne 
looked frightened. 

" Yes. She wants to know you. I'm to bring you 
to tea." 

" But — ^it’s impossible. I can’t know her. I don’t 
want to. Can't you see how impossible it is ? ” 

" No, I can’t. It’s perfectly natural. She’s heard 
a lot about you." 

" I’ve no doubt she has. Jerrold — do you think she 
guesses ? " 

" About you ana me ? Never. It’s the last thing 
she'd think of. She's absolutely guildess.” 

'* That makes it worse.” 

" You don't know,” he said, " how die feeb about 
yon. She’s furious with these brutes here because 
they’ve <mt yOu. ^e says she’ll cut Utem if they 
won't be deomt to you.” 
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“ Oh, worse and worse.” 

" You’re afraid of her ? ” , 

" I didn’t know I was. But I am. Horribly afraid.” 

” Really, Anne, dear, there’s nothing to be afraid 
of. She’s not a bit dangerous.” 

” Don't you see that that makes her dangerous, her 
not being? You’ve told me a hundred times how 
sweet she is. Wdl — don’t want to see how sweet 
she is.” 

“ Her sweetness doesn’t matter.” 

” It matters to me. If I once see her, Jerrold, 
nothing’ll ever be the same again.” 

” Darling, really it’s the only thing you can do. 
Think. If you don’t, can’t you see how it’ll give the 
show away ? She’d wonder what on earth you meant 
by it. We’ve got to behave as if nothing had hap- 
pened. This isn’t behaving as if nothing had 
happened, is it ? ” 

"No. You see, it has happened. Oh, Jerrold, 
1 wouldn’t mind if only we could be straight about it. 
But it’ll mean lying and l 3 dng. And I can’t bear it. I’d 
rather go out and tell everyl^y and face the music.” 

"So would 1. But we can’t. . . . Look here, 
Anne. We don’t care a damn what people think. 
You wouldn't care if we were found out to-morrow ” 

" I wouldn’t. It would be the best thing that could 
happen to us.” 

" To us, yes. If Maisie divorced me. 'Then we 
could marry. It would be all rig^t for us. Not for 
Maisie. You do care about hurting Maisie, don’t 
you ? ” / 

" Y^. I couldb't bear her t^ be hurt. If only 
I needn’t see her.” 

" Darling, you must see her. You can't not. 
I want you to.” 

" WeU, if you want it so awfully, I wiU. But I tdl 
you, it won’t be the same thing, afterwards, ever.” 
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'* 1 shall be the same, Anne. And you ? ” 
" Me ? I wonder." 

He rose, smiling down at her. 

" Come,” he said. " Don’t let’s be late.” 
She went. 


V 

In the garden with Maisie, the long innocent con- 
versation coming back and back ; Maisie’s sweetness 
haunting her, known now and remembered. Maisie 
walking in the garden among the wallflowers and tulips, 
between the cUpped walls of yew, showing Anne her 
flowers. She stooped to lift their faces, to caress 
them with her little thin white fingers. 

" I don’t know why I’m showing you roimd,” she 
said ; ” you know it all much better than I do.” 

" Oh, well, I used to come here a lot when I was 
little. I sort of lived here.” 

Maisie's eyes listened, utterly attentive. 

" You knew Jerrold, then, when he was little, too ? ” 

" Yes. He was eight when I was five.” 

” Do you remember what he was like ? ” 

" Yes.” 

Maisie waited to see whether Anne were going on 
or not, but as Aime stopped dead she went on herself. 

” I wish /’d known Jerry all the time hke that. 
I wish I remembered rtmning about and pla}dng 
with him. . . . You were Jerrold’s friend, weren’t 
you ? ” 

• ' And Eliot’s and Colin's." 

The lying had b<»un. Falsehood by implication. 
Aid to this creature M palpable truth. 

" Somdhow, I've always thought of you as Jerrold's 
most. That's whiat makes me feel as if you were 
mine, as if I'd known you quite a long time. You see, 
he's told me things about you.” 

"Has he? " 
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Anne’s voice was as dull and flat as she could make 
it. If only Maisie would leave off talking about 
Jerrold, making ha: lie. 

“ I’ve wanted to know you more than anybody I've 
ever heard of. iliere are heaps of things I want to 
say to you.” She stooped to pick the last tulip of the 
bunch she was ^thering for Anne. " I think it was 
perfectly splendid of you the way you looked after 
Colin. And the way you’ve looked after Jerry’s land 
for him.” 

” That was nothing. I was very glad to do it for 
Jerrold, but it was my-job any way.” 

” Well, you’ve saved Colin. And you’ve saved the 
land. What's more, I believe you’ve saved Jerrold.” 

“ How do you mean, ‘ saved ’ him ? I didn’t know 
he wanted saving.” 

” He did, rather. I mean you’ve made him care 
about the estate. He didn’t care a rap about it till 
he came down here this last time. You’ve found his 
job for him.” 

” He’d have found it himself all right without me.” 

" I’m not so sure. We were awfully worried about 
him after the war. He was at a loose end without 
anjrthing to do. And dreadfully restless We thought 
he’d never settle to anything again. And I was afraid 
he’d want to live in London.” 

” I don’t think he’d ever do that.” 

” He won't now. But, you see, he used to be 
afraid of this place.” 

" I know. After his father’s death.” 

” And he simply loves it now. I think it’s because 
he’s seen what you’ve done with ix I know he hadn’t 
the smallest idea of farming it nefore. It’s what he 
ought to have beoi doing aU his hfe. And when 
you think how seedy he was when he came down here, 
and how fit he is now*” 

” I think,” Anne said, I’d better be going.” 
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Blaisie’s innocence was more than she could bear._ 

“ Jerry’ll see you home. And you’ll come again, 
won’t you ? Soon. . . . Will you take them ? I 
gathered them for you.” 

” Thanks. Tha^s awfully.” Anne’s voice came 
wth a jerk. Her breath dioked her. 

Jerrold was coming down the gardei walk, looking 
foe her. She said good-bye to Maisie and turned to 
go with him home. 

” Well,” he said, ” how did you and Maisie get on ? ” 

*' It was exactly what I thought it would be. Only 

WOISC*** 

He laughed. "Worse?” 

" I mean she was sweeter. . . . Jerrold, she mak^ 
me fed such a brute. Such an awful brute. And if 
she ever knows " 

" She won’t know.” 

When he had left her Aime flung herself down on the 
couch and cried. 

All evening Maisie’s tulips stood up in the blue and 
white Qiinese bowl on the table. They had childlike, 
iimocent faces that reproadied her. Nothing would 
ever be the same again. 



XV 

ANNE, JERROLD, AND MAISIE 


It was a Sunday m the middle of April. 

Jerrold had motored up to London on the Friday 
and had brought Eliot back with him for the week-end. 
Anne had come over as she always did on a Sunday 
afternoon. She and Maisie were sitting out on the 
terrace when Eliot came to them, walking with the 
tired limp that Ann€ found piteous and adorable. 
Very soon Maisie murmured some gentle, unintelligible 
excuse, and left them. 

There was a moment of silence in which everything 
they had ever said to each other was present to them, 
making all other speech unnecessary, as if they held 
a long, intimate conversation. Eliot sat very still, 
not looking at her, yet attentive as if he listened to the 
passing of those unuttered words. Then Anne spoke 
and her voice broke up his mood'. 

" What are you doing now ? Bacteriology ? ” 

“ Yes. We’ve found the thing we were looking for, 
the germ of trench fever.” 

“ You mean you have.” 

" Well, somebody would have spotted it if I hadn’t 
A lot of us were out for it.” 

” Oh, Eliot, I’m so glad. I knew you’d do it. I 
knew you’d do something big before you’d finished.” 

*' My dear, I've only just begun. But there’s 
nothing big about it but the rg^arch, and we were 
all in that. All looking for the s|me thing. Happening 
to spot it is just heaven’s own luck.” 

“ But aren't you ^ad it was you ? ” 

, “ It doesn’t matter who it is. But I suppose I’lpi 
1^. It’s the sort of thing I wanted to do, aiul it's 
Tath^ more important than most things one does.” 

W 
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He said no more. Years ago, when he had done 
nothing, he had talked, excitedly and arrogantly, 
about his work ; now that he had done what he had set 
out to do he was reserved, impassive, and very humble. 

" Do Jerrold and Colin know ? ” she said. 

" Not yet. You’re the first.” 

“ Dear Eliot, you did know I’d be glad.” 

" It's nice of you to care.” 

Of course she cared. She was glad to think that 
he had that supreme satisfaction to make up for the 
cruelty of her refusal to care more. Perhaps, she 
thought, he wouldn’t have had it if he had had her. 
He would have been tom in two ; he would have had 
to give himself twice over. She felt that he didn’t 
love her more than he loved his science, and science 
exacted an uninterrupted and undivided service. 
One life hadn’t room enough for two such loves, and 
he might not have done so much if she had been Ibere, 
calling back his thoughts, drawing his passion to 
herself. 

” What are you going to do next ? ” she said. 

” Next I’m going off for a month’s holiday. To 
Sicily — ^Taormina. I’ve been overworking and I’m 
a bit run down. How about Colin ? " 

" He’s better. Heaps better. He soon got over 
that relapse he had when I was away in Febraary.” 

” You mean he got over it when you came ba<i.” 

" Well, yes, it was when I came back. That's 
just what I don’t like about him, Eliot. He’s getting 
dependent on me,^d it’s bad for him. 1 he 
could go away sAiewhere for a change. A long 
change. Away ifroni me, away from the farm, away 
from Wyck, somewhere where he hasn’t been before. 
It m^t cure him, mightn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes,” he said. ” Yes. It would be worth trying.” 

He didn’t look at her. He knew vhat she was 
going to say. ^ said it. 
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" Eliot— do you think you could take him with 
you ? Could you stand the strain ? ” 

" If you could stand it for four years I ought to be 
able to stand it for a month/' 

" If he gets better it won't be a strain. He isn't 
a bit of trouble when he's well. He's adorable. Only 
— ^perhaps — if you're run down you oughtn't to." 

" I'm not so bad as all that. The only thing is, 
you say he ought to get away from you, and I wanted 
you to come, too." 

" Me ? " 

" You and Maisie and Jerrold." 

" I can't. It's impossible. I can’t leave the farm." 

" My dear girl, you mustn’t be tied to it like that. 
Don’t you ever get away ? ” 

“ Not unless Jerrold or Colin are here. We can't 
all three be away at once. But it’s awfully nice of 
you to think of it.” 

“ I didn’t. It was Maisie." 

Maisie ? Would she never get away from Maisie, 
and Maisie's sweetness and kindness, breaking her 
down ? 

" She’ll be awfully disappointed if you don't go.” 

" Why should she be ? ” 

" Because she wants you to.” 

" Maisie ? ” 

" Yes. Surely you know she likes you ? ” 

“ I was afraid she was beginning to ” 

" Why ? Don’t you want her to like you ? Don’t 
you hke her} " 

Yes. And I don’t want ^ like her. If I once 
b^in I shall end by loving her.” 

" My dear, it would be l£e tfest thing you cotild do.” 

” No, Eliot, it wouldn’t. You don’t know. . . . 
Here she is." 

Maisie came to them along the terrace. She moved 
with an unresisting grace, a delicate bowing of ho: 
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head and swaying of her body, and breathless as if 
she went against a wind. Ehot gave up his chair 
and limped away from them. 

" Has he told you about Taormina ? " she said. 

"Yes. It’s sweet of you to ask me to go with 
you ” 

" You're coming, aren’t you ? ’’ 

" I’m afraid I can’t.” 

" Why ever not ? ” 

" I can’t leave the land, for one thing. Not if 
Jerrold and Colin aren’t here.” 

" Oh, bother the old land. You must leave it. 
It can get on without you for a month or two. 
Nothing much can happen in that time.” 

" Oh, can’t it ! Things can happen in a day if you 
aren’t there to see that they don’t,” 

" Well, Jerrold won’t mind much if they do. But' 
he'll mind awfully if you don’t come. So shall I. 
Besides, it’s all settled. He’s to come bade with Eliot 
in time for the hay harvest, and you and 1 and Colin 
are to go on to the Italian lakes. My father and 
mother are joining us at Como in Jxme. We 
shall be there a month and come home through 
Switzerland.” 

" It would be heav^y, but I can’t do it. I can’t, 
really, Maisie.” She was thinking: He’ll be back 
for ^e hay harvest. 

" But vou must. You can’t go and spoil all our 
pleasure like that. Jerrold’s and Eliot’s and Colin’s. 
And mine. I never dreamed of your not coming.” 

" Do you mean you really want me ? ” 

" Of course I want you. So does Jerrold. It won’t 
be the »une thing at aSl without you. I want to see 
you enjoying 3 rourself for once. You’d do it so wdQ. 

I believe I want to see that mme than Taormina and 
die Italian lakes. Do say you’ll come,” 

• Mai»^why are you such an angel to me ? ” 
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“ I’m not. I want you to come because — oh, 
became I want you. Because 1 like you. I’m happy 
when 3 «)u’re there. So’s Jerrold. Don’t go and say 
you care more for the land than for Jerrold and me.” 

"I don’t. I — It isn’t the land altogether. It’s 
Colin. I want him to get away from me for a time 
and do without me. It’s frightfully important that 
he should get away.” 

” We co^d send Colin to another part of the island 
with Eliot. Only that wouldn’t be very kind to 
Eliot.” 

*' No. It won’t do, Maisie. I’ll go off somewhere 
when you've come back.” 

" But that’s no good to «s. Jerrold will be here for 
the haying, if you’re thinking of that.” 

“ I’m not thinking of that. I’m thinking of Colin.” 

As she said it she knew that she was lying. Lying 
to Maisie. Lying for the first time. That came of 
knowing Maisie ; it came of Maisie’s sweetness. She 
would have to lie and lie. She was not thinking of 
Colin now ; she was thinking that 'if Jerrold came back 
for the hay harvest and Maisie went on with Colin 
to the Italian lakes, she would have her lover to 
herself ; they would be alone together all June. She 
would lie in his arms, not for their short, reckless hour 
of Sunday, but night after xii^t, from long before 
midnight till the dawn. 

For, last year, when the warm weather came, Aime 
and C^lin had slept out of doors in wooden shelters 
set up in the Manor fields, away from the noises of 
the farm. A low stone wall sep^ted Anne’s field 
from Colin’s. This year, when Jerrold came home, 
Cohn’s shelter had be^ moved up'from the field to the 
Manor garden. In the summer Anne would sleep 
ai^dn in her shelter. The path to her field from the 
Blanor gardra lay througph three pastures and two strips 
of .fir plantation with a green drive between. 
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Jerrold would come to her there. He would have 
his bed in Colin's shelter in the garden, and when the 
ni§^t was quiet he would get up and go down the 
Manor fields and through &e fir plantation to her 
shdter at the bottom. They would lie there in each 
other’s arms, utterly safe, hidden from passing feet 
and listing ears, and eyes that watched behind 
.window panes. 

And as she thought of his coming to her, and heard 
her own voice l5nng to Maisie, the blood mounted to 
her face, flooding it to the roots of her hair. 

" I'm thinking of Colin.” 

Her voice kept on sounding loud and dreadful in 
her brain, while Maisie’s voice floated across it, faint, 
as if it came from somewhere a long way off. 

" You never think of yourself. You’re too good for 
anything, Anne.” 

She would never be safe from Maisie, and Maisie’s 
innocence that accused, reproached, and threatened 
- her. Maisie’s sweetness went through her like a thrust- 
ing sword, like a sharp poison ; it had words that cut 
deeper than threats, reproaches, accusations. Before 
she had seen Maisie she had been feaurless, pitiless, 
remorsdess ; now, because of Maisie, she would never 
be safe from remorse and pity and fear. 

She recovered. She told herself that she hadn’t 
lied, that she had been thinking of Colin ; that she had 
thou^t of him first ; that she had refused to go to 
Taormina before she knew that Jeirold was coming 
bade for the hay harvest. She couldn’t help it if 
she knew that no^. It was not as if she had schemed 
for it or counted on jt. She had never for one moment 
counted on an}d:hing or schemed. And still, as she 
thor^t of Jerrold, her heart tightened on the sharp 
Fword-tilurust of remorse. 

! Because of Maisie, nothing would ever be the same 
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ii 

In the last week of April they had gone, Jerrold and 
Maisie, Eliot and Colin, to Taonnina. In the last 
week in May Jenrold and Eliot took Maisie up to 
Como on their way home. They found Sir Charles 
and Lady Durham there waiting for her. They had 
left Colin by himself at Taormina. 

From the first moment of landing Colin had fallen 
in love with Sicily and refused to be taken away from 
it. He was aware that his recovery was now in his 
own hands, and that "he would not be free from his 
malady so long as he was afraid to be alone. He had 
got to break himself of his habit of dependence on 
other people. And here in Taormina he had come 
upon the place that he could bear to be alone in. 
There was freedom in his surrender to its enchantment, 
and in the contemplation of its beauty there was 
peace. And with peace and freedom he had found 
his indestructible self ; he had come to the end of its 
long injury. 

One day, sitting out on the balcony of his hotel, he 
wrote to Anne — 

“ Don’t imagine because I’ve got well here away 
from you that it wasn’t you who made me welL In 
the first place I should never have gone away if you 
hadn’t made me go. You knew what you were about 
when you sent me here. I know now what Jerrold 
meant when he wanted to get away by himself after 
Father died. He said he wanted to grow a new 
memory. Well, that’s what I’ve done here. 

" It seemed to happen all ^ once. One day I’d 
left them all and gone out for a walk by myself. It 
came over me that between me and being well, per- 
fectly well, there was nothing but myself, that I was 
really hangii% on to my illness for some sort of pro- 
tection that it gave me, just as I’d hung on to you. 
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I'd been thinking about it all the time, filling my mind 
with my filness, hanging on to the very of it ; to 
save myself, I Suppose, ftom a worse fear, the fear of 
life itsdf. And sudd^y, out there, I let go. And 
the beauty of the place got me. I can't describe the 
beauty; except that there was a lot of strong; blue 
and yellow in it, a dear gold atmos^fiiere, positively 
quivering, and streaming over ever3rthing like gold 
water. I seemed to remember it as if I'd been here 
bef(H*e; a long, steady memory, not just a flash. 
It was like finding something you’d lost, or when a 
musical phrase you’ve bean looking for suddenly 
comes bade to you. It was the most utter, indescrib- 
able peace and satisfaction. And somehow this time 
joined on to the times at Wyck when we were ail there 
and happy together ; and the beastly time in between 
slipped t^ugh> It just dropped out, as if it had 
never happened, and I got a sense of having done with 
it for ever. I can’t tell you what it was like. But 
I think it means I’m well. 

" And then on the top of it all I rememb^ed you^ 
Anne, and all your goodness and sweetness. I got 
right away from my beastly self and saw you as you 
are. And I knew what you’d done for me. I don’t 
believe I ever knew, really knew, before. I had to 
be alone with m3rself before I could see it, just as 
I always had to be alone with my music before I could 
get it right. I've never thanked you properly. I can't 
thank you. There aren’t any words to do it in. And 
I only know now what it's cost you. ..." 

Did he know ? Did he know that it had onCe cost 
her Jeirold. ^ 

"... For instance, I know you gave up coming 
here with us because you thought it would be better 
for me without you." 

Cohn, too, tummg it in her heart, the sharo blade 
^,Qf|«morse. WofM^^nev^ have d<sie punishing bar? 
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And then : " Maisie knows what you are. She told 
Eliot yon were the most beautiful thing, morally, she 
had ever known. The one person, die said, whose 
motives would alwa}f^ be clean." 

If he had tried he couldn’t have hit on an 3 rthing 
diat would have hurt her so. It was more than she 
could bear, to be punished like this through the inno- 
cence of innocent people, through their kindness and 
affection, their belief, their incorruptible trust in her. 
There was nothing in the world she dreaded more 
than Maisie’s trust. It was as if she foresaw what it 
would do to her, how at-any minute it would beat her, 
it would break her down. 

But she was not beaten yet, not broken down. After 
every fit of remorse her passion asserted itself again 
in a superb recovery. Her motives might not be so 
spotless as they looked to Maisie, but her passion itself 
was dean as fire. Nothing, not even Maisie's innocence, 
Maisie’s trust in her, codd make her go back on it. 
Hard, wounding tears cut through her eyelids as she 
thought of Maisie, but she brushed them away and 
b^an counting the da}^ till Jerrold should come back. 

iii 

He came back the first week in June, in time for the 
hay harvest. And it happened as she had foreseen. 

It would have beoi dangerous for Jerrold to have 
left the house at night to go to the Manor Farm. At 
any moment he might have been betrayed by his own 
footsteps treading the passages and stairs, by the 
slipping of locks and bolts, the sound of the opening 
and shutting of doors. The servants might be awake 
and hear turn ; they might go t6 Ms room and find 
that he was not there. 

But Colin’s shdter stood in a recess on the lawn, 
open to the fidds and Mdden from the house by tall 
hedges of yew. Nobody could see him slip out into 
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the moonlight or the darkness; nobody could hear 
the soft padding of his feet on the grass. He had only 
to run down the three fields and cross the belt of firs 
to come to Aime’s shelter at the bottom. The blank, 
projecting wall of the mill hid it from the cottages and 
, the Manor Farm house ; the firs hid it from the field 
path ; a high bank, topped by a stone wall, hid it 
from the road and Sutton’s farm. Its three wooden 
walls held them safe. 

Night after night, between eleven and midnight, he 
came to her. Night after night, she lay awake waiting 
till the light rusl^g of the meadow grass told her he 
was there : on moo:i^t nights a quick brushing sound ; 
in the thick blackness a sound Ifice a slow shearing, as 
he felt his way. The moon would show him dear, 
as he stood in the open frame of the shelter, looking 
in at her; or she would see him grey, t^^it and 
mysterious ; or looming, darker than dark, on black 
nights without moon or stars. 

They loved the dear nights when their bodies showed 
to each other white under the white moon ; they loved 
the dark nights that brought them dose, shutting 
them in, annihilating every sensation but that of his 
tense, hard m\iscles pressing down, of her body crushed 
and yidding, tightening and slackening in surrender ; 
of their brains swimming in their dark ecstasy. 

They loved the warmth of each other's bodies in the 
hot windless nights ; they loved their smooth, dean 
codness washed by the night wind. Nothing, not 
evea the sweet, haunting ghost of Maisie, came between. 
Tlk^ would fall asleep in each other's arms and lie 
th^ till dawn, till Anne woke in a sudden fright, 
iiiways she hswi this Tear that some day they would 
sleep on into the morning, when the farm people wodd 

up and about. Jetiold lay still, tired out with 
sdismcttcm, sunk under all the floors of sleep. She 
t»d tb di^ him up, with kisses first and lig^t stroking. 
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then with a strong undoing of their embrace, pushing 
back his heavy arms that f^ again jto her breast as 
die parted them. Then she' would wrench herself 
loose and shake him by the shoulders till she woke him. 
He woke clean, with no ugly turning and yawning, 
but with a great stretching of his strong body and 
a short, sudden laugh, the laugh he had for danger. 
Then he would look at his wrist-watch and show it 
her, laughing again as she saw that this time, again, 
they were safe. And they would lie a little while 
longer, looking into each other'fe faces for the sheer 
joy of looking, reckless with impunity. And he would 
start up suddenly with “ I say, Anne, 1 must cleat 
out or we shall be caught.” And they would get up 
and dress. 

Outside, the world looked young and unknown in the 
June dawn, in the still, dear gold-crystal air, where 
green leaves and green grass shone with a strange, 
hard lustre like fresh paint, and yet unearthly, 
uncreated, fixed in their own space and time. 

And she would go with him, her naked feet shining 
white on the queer, bright, cold green of the grass, up 
the fidd to the bdt of firs that stood up, strange and 
eternal, under the risen sun. 

They parted there, holding each other for a last 
kiss, a last dinging, as if never again in this world they 
woidd meet. 

Dawn ^ter dawn. They bdonged to the dawn and 
the dawn light ; the dawn was their day ; they knew 
it as they Imew no other time. 

And Anne would go back to her shdter, and lie 
there, and live through thdr passion again in memory, 
till she fell asleep. * 

And when she woke she would find the sweet, sad 
ghost of Maisie haunting her, coming between her and 
the memory of her dark ecstasy. Maisie, utterly 
innpceat, uttarly good, trusting her, sepding Jerrold 
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back to her because she trusted her. Only to think 
of Maine gave her a fearful sense of insectirity. She 
thought • If I'd loved her I could never have done it. 
If I were to love her evoi now that would end it. We 
couldn’t go on. She prayed God that she might, not 
love her. 

By day the hard work of the farm stopped her 
thinking. And the next night and the next dawn 
brought back her safety. 


iv 

The hay harvest was over by the last week of June, 
and in the first week of July Maisie had come back. 

Maisie or no Maisie, the work of the farm had to 
go on : and Anne felt more than ever that it justified 
her. When the day of reckoning came, if it ever did 
come, let her be ju^ed by her work. Because of her 
love for Jerrold here was this big estate held together 
and kept going ; because of his love for her here was 
Jerrold growmg into a perfect fanner and a perfect 
landlord ; because of her he had found the one thing 
he was best fitted to do { because of him she herseU 
was valuable. Anne brou^t to her work on the land 
a thoroughness that aimed continually at perfection. 
She watched the starting of every tractor-plough and 
driller as it broke fresh ground, to see that madiines 
and men were working at their highest pitch of effi- 
denqi^. She demanded efficiency, and on the whole 
^ got it ; she gave it by a sort of contagicai. She 
wnmg out of the land the very utmost it was capable 
of yielding ; she saw that thoe was no waste oi straw, 
of hay, of grain, of fertilisers ; and she knew how to 
take risks, spendmg bSg sums on implements and stock 
vfbBfeyer she saw a good diance of a return. 

Jerrold learned frcw her this perfection. wo^ 
stood for the inhole couatryade to see. Nobody 
co^ say ^ had not done wdl by the imd. When 
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first took on the Manor Farm it had stood only in 
the second class ; in four years she had raised it to the 
first. It was now one of the' best cultivated estates 
in the county and famotus fcxr its prize stock. Sir John 
Corbett of Underwoods, Mr. Hawtrey of Medlicote, 
and Major Markham of Wydc Wold owned to an 
admiration for Anne Severn’s management. Her 
morals, they said, might be a trifle shady, but her 
farming was above reproach. More reluctantly they 
admitted that she had made something of that young 
rotter, Colin, even while they supposed that he had 
been sent abroad to ke^ him out of Anne Severn's 
way. They also suppos^ that as soon as he coiild 
do it decently Jerrold would get rid of Anne. 

Then two things happened. In July Maisie Fidding 
came back and was seen driving about the country 
with Anne Severn ; and in the same month old Sutton 
died and the Barrow Farm was let to Aime, thus 
establishing her permanence. 

Anne had refused to take it from Jerrold as his 
gift. He had pressed her persist^itly. 

“ You might, Anne. It’s the only thing I can give 
you. And what is it ? A scrubby two hun^d 
acres.” , 

” It’s a thundering lot of land, Jerrold. I can’t 
take it.” 

“ You must. It isn’t enou|^, after all you’ve done 
for us. I’d like to give you everything I’ve got ; 
Wyck Manor and the whole blessed estate to the last 
tujcnip ; and every cow and p^p. But I can’t do that. 
And you used to say you wanted the Barrow Farm.” 

" I wanted to roit it> Jerry, darling. I can't let 
you give it me.” '> 

” '^y imt ? I think it’s simply beastly of you 
not to." 

At that point Maisb had passed through the room 
with her flowers and he had called to ha* to hdp him. 
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" What are you two quarrelling about ? ” she said. 

“ Why, I want to give her the Barrow Farm and 
she won't let me.” 

“ Of course I won’t let him. A whole farm. How 
could I ? " 

” 1 think you might. Anne. It would please him 
no end.” 

" She thinks,” Jrarold said, " she can go on doing 
things for us, but we mustn't do an 3 rthing for her. 
And I say it’s beastly of her.” 

“ It is really, Anne, darling. It’s selfish. He wants 
to give it you so awfully. He won’t be happy if you 
won’t take it” 

" But a farm, a whole thumping farm. It’s a big 
house and two hundred acres. How can I take a 
thing like that ? You couldn’t yourself if you were 
me.” 

Maisie’s little white fingers flickered over the blue 
ddphiniums stacked in the blue and white Chinese jar. 
H^ mauve-blue eyes were smiling at Anne over the 
tops of the tall blue spires. 

” Don’t you want to make him happy ? ” she said. 

*' Not that way.” 

" If it’s the only way ? ” 

She passed out of the room, still smiling, to gather 
more flowers. They looked at each other. 

" Jerrold, I can’t stand it when she says things like 
that.” 

" No mom can I. But, you know, she really does 
want you to take that farm.” 

" Don't you see why I can’t take it — ^from you ? 
It’s because we're lovers.” 

" I should have tlbu^t that made it easier.” 

” It makes it impossible. I’ve given myself to you. 
I can't mke anyt^g. Besides, it would look as if 
Fd t«^en it fin: that.” . 

” That's an aij^palliqg idea, Anne.” 
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'* It is. But it’s what everybody’ll think. They’ll 
wonder what on earth you did it for. We don’t want 
people wondering about us. If they once begin 
wondering they’ll end by finding out.” 

" I see. Perhaps you’re rig^t. I’m sorry.” 

" It stidcs out of us enough as it is. I can’t think 
how Maisie doesn’t see it. But she never will. She'll 
never believe that we ” 

" Do you want her to see it ? ” 

” No, but it hurts so, her not seeing. . . . Jerrbld, 
I believe that's the punishment — ^Maisie’s trusting us. 
It’s the worst thing she could have done to us.” 

" Then, if we’re pimished we’re quits. Don’t think 
of it, Anne, darling. Don’t let Maisie come in between 
us like that.” 

He took her in his arms and kissed her, dose and 
quick, so that no thought could come between. 

But Maisie’s sweetness had not done its worst. 
She had yet to prove what die was and what die 
could do. 


July passed and August ; the harvest was over. 
And in September Jenold wait up to London to stay 
with Eliot for the week-end, and Aime stayed witia 
Maisie, because Maisie didn’t like being left in the big 
house by herself. Through all these wedcs that was 
the way Maisie had her, ^ough her need of her. 

And on the Thursday before Aime came Maisie had 
called on Mrs, Hawtrey of Medlicote, and Mrs. Hawtrey 
had adced her to limdi with her on the following 
Monday. Maisie said she was afraid she couldn’t 
lunch on Monday because Anne Severn would be with 
her, and Mrs. Hawtrey said she was very sorry, but 
she was afraid'she couldn't ade Anne Sevan. 

And Maisie enquired in her tender vdce, " Why 
not ? ” 
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And Mrs. Hawtr^ retried, “ Because, my dear, 
nobody here does ask Aime Severn." 

Haisie said a|;ain, " Why not ? " 

Then Mrs. Hawtrey said she didn’t want to go 
into it, the whole thing was so unpleasant, but nobody 
did odl on Anne Severn. She was too wdl known. 

And at that Maisie rose in her fragile dignity and 
^dd that nobody knew Anne Severn so w^ as she 
and her husband did, and that there was nobody in 
the world so absolutdy good as Anne, and that she 
couldn’t possibly know anybody who refused to know 
her ; and so Idft Mrs. Hawtrey. 

The evening Jerrold came home, Maisie, flushed with 
pleasure, entertained him with a report of the 
encounter. 

" So you’ve given an ultimatum to the county.” 

" Yes. I told you I’d cut them all if they went 
on cutting Anne. And now they know it." 

‘"That means that you won’t know anybody, 
Maisie. Except for Anne and me you’ll be absolutely 
alone here." 

" I dcm’t care. I don’t want anybody but you and 
Anne. And if I do we can ask somebody down. 
'There are lots of amusing peopde who’d come. And 
Eliot can bring his sdent^c crowd. It ^ply means 
that Corbetts and Hawtreys won’t be a^ed to meet 
them, that’s all." 

She wont upstairs to lie down before dinner { and 
jnesently Anne came to him in the drawing-room. 
She was dressed in her riding coat and breedias as she 
had come off the land. 

"‘ What do you think Maisie’s done now ? " he said. 

"1 ^’t know; ^mething that’ll make me fed 
aw^, T suppose." 

*' tf you're go^ to take it like that I w<m’t tdl 
you."' 

^ Yes. Tdl m Tdl me. I*d rather know." 
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He told her as Maisie had tcdd him. 

Can’t yon see her, standing up to the whole 
county ? Pounding them 'mth her little hands.” 

His vision of the gentle thing, rising up in that sudden 
sacred fury of protection, moved him to admiring, 
tender laughter. It made Anne burst into tears. 

" Oh, Jerrold, that’s the worst that’s happened yet. 
Everybody’ll cut her, because of me.” 

” Bless you, she won’t care. She sa3rs she doesn’t 
care about anybody but you and me.” 

” But that’s the awful thing, her caring. That’s 
the puniriiment. The -punishment.” 

.^[ain he took her in his arms and comforted her. 

*' What am I to do, Jerry ? What am I to <fo ? " 

“ Go to her,” he said, " and say something nice.” 

“ Go to her and take my punishment ? ” 

” Wdl, yes, darling ; I’m afraid you’ve got to take it. 
We can’t have it both ways. It wouldn’t be a punish- 
ment if you weren't so sweet, if you didn’t mind so. 
I wish to God I’d never told you.” 

She held her head high. 

“ I made you. I’m glad you told me.” 

She went up to Maisie in her room. Maisie had 
dress^ for dinner and lay on her couch, looking 
exquisite and fragile in a govm of thick white lace. 
She gave a little soft cry as Anne came to her. 

” Aime, you’ve been oying. What is it, darling ? ” 
” Nothing. Only Jerrold’s told me what you'd 
done.” 

" Done ? ” 

" Yes, for me. Why did you do it, Maisie ? ” 

” Why ? I suppcse it was because I love you. 
It was the least I could do.” • . 

She held out hear hands to her. Anne kndt down, 
crouching on the floor beside her, with her face hidden 
against Maisie’s body. Maisie put her arm round her. 
But why are you crying about it, Anne ? You 
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never cry. I can’t bear it. It’s like seeing Jerrqld 
cry." 

" It’s because you’re so good, so good, and I'm such 
a brute. You don't know what a brute I am.” 

" Oh, yes, I know.’’ 

" Do you ? ’’ she said, sharply. For one moment 
she thought that Maisie did indeed know, know and 
understand so perfectly that she forgave. This was 
forgiveness. 

" Of course I do. And so does Jerrold. He knows 
what a brute you are.” 

It was not forgiveness. It was Maisie’s innocence 
again, her trust — the punishment. Aime knelt there 
and took the pain of it. 


vi 

She lay awake, alone in her shelter. She had given 
the excuse of a racking headache to keep Jerrold from 
coming to her. For that rfie had had to lie. But 
what was her whole existence but a lie ? A lie told 
by her silence imder Maisie’s trust in her, by her 
acceptance of Maisie's friendship, by her acquiescence 
in Maisie's preposterous belief. Every minute that 
she let Maisie go on loving and trusting and believing 
in h^ she lied. 

And the appalling thing was that she couldn’t be 
alone in her lying. So long as Maisie trusted him 
Jerrold lied, too ; Jerrold who was truth itself. One 
moment she thought : That’s what I’ve brought him 
to. That's how I’ve dragged him down. The next 
she saw that reproach as the very madness of her 
conscience. She had not dragged Jerrold down, ^e 
had raised him to his^hcst intendtjr of loving, she 
had brought him, out of the illusimi of his life with 
Maisie, to realiiy and kept him there in an immaculate 
faidifolnesS. Not even for one insane moment did 
Aim admit that thi^ was aosrthing wrong or shamdhil 
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in their passion itself. It was Maisie’s innocence 
that made them liars, Maisie’s goodness that put than 
in the wrong and brought shame on them, her truth 
that falsified them. 

No woman less exquisite in goodness could have 
moved her to this incredible remorse. It took the 
whole of Maisie, in her unique perfection, to beat her 
and break her down. Her &st instinct in refusing to 
know Maisie had been profoundly right. It was as 
if she had foreseen, even then, t^t knowing Maisie 
would mean loving her, and that, loving her, she would 
be beaten and broken<down. The awful thing was 
that she did love Maisie ; and she couldn’t tell which 
was the worse to bear, her love for Maisie or Maisie’s 
love for her. And who could have foreseen the pain 
of it ? When she prayed that she mi|^t take the whole 
punishment, she had not reckoned on this refinement 
and precision of torture. God knew what he was about. 
With all his resources he couldn’t have hit on 
anything more delicately calculated to hurt. Nothing 
less subtle would have touched her. Not discovery; 
not the grossness of exposure; but this intolerable 
security. What could discovery and exposure do but 
set her free in her reality ? Anne would have rejoiced 
to see her lie go up in one purifying flame of revdation. 
But to go safe in her lie, hiding her reality, and yet 
defenceless under the sting of Maisie’s loving, was more 
than she could bear. She had brought all her truth 
and all her fineness to this passion whidi Maisie’s 
innocence made a sin, and she was punished where she 
had sinned, wounded by the subtle God in her fineness 
and her truth. If only Jerrold could have escaped, 
but he was vulnerable, too; there was fineness and 
truth in him. To suffer really he had to be wounded 
in his soul. 

If Jerrold was hurt dual th^ must end it. 

As yet he had given no sign of feeling ; but that 
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was like him. Up to the last minute he would fight 
a^iamst feeling, and whoi it came he would refuse to 
own that he suffered, that there was any cause for 
suffering. It would be like the time when his father 
was dying, when he refused to see that he was dying. 
So he woidd refuse to see Maisie and then, all at once, he 
would sec her and he would be beaten and broken down. 

vii 

And suddenly he did see ha. 

It was on the first Sunday after Jerrold's return. 
Maisie had had another of her heart attacks, by 
hmself , in her bed, the lught before ; and she had been 
lying down all day. The stm had come round on to 
the terrace, and she now rested there, wrapped in a fur 
coat and leaning back on her cushions in the garden 
chair. 

They were sitting out there, all three, Jerrold and 
Anne talking together, and Maisie listening with her 
sweet, attentive eyes. Suddenly die shut her eyes 
and ceased to listen. Jerrold and Anne went on talking 
with hushed voices, and in a little while Maisie was 
asleep. 

Her head, rising out of the brown fur, was tilted 
back on the cusMons, diowing her innocent white 
throat ; her white-violet eyelids were shut down on 
her eyes, the dark lashes l3dng still ; her mouth, utterly 
innocent, was half open ; her breath came durough it 
unevenly, in light jerks. 

" She*s adeep, Jerrold.” 

They sat still, making no sound. ^ 

And as die looked at Maide deeping, tears came 
again mto Anne’s eym, the hard tears that cut her 
eyelids and s{^ed themselves, drop by slow drop, 
heavily. She tried to wipe them away secretly with 
h^ hapd before Jerrold saw themi but th^ caime 
a^aiti ^ s^iaia, and he had sei«i. He had risen to 
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his feet as if he would go, then checked himself and 
stood beside her; an4 together they looked on at 
Maisie’s sleeping; they felt together the iniinite 
anguish, the infinite pathos of her goodness and her 
trust. The beauty of her spirit lay bare to them in 
the white, tilted face, sladcened and smoothed with 
sleep. Sleep showed them her innocence again, naked 
and helpless. They saw her in her poignant being, 
her intense reality. She was so reid ^t in that 
moment nothing else mattered to them. 

Anne set her teeth hard to keep her mouth still. 
She saw Jerrold glance at her, she heard him give a soft 
groan of pity or of pain ; then he moved away from 
them and stood by the terrace wall with his back to 
ha:. She saw his clenched hands, and through his 
terrible, tense quietness she knew by the quivering 
of his shoulders that his breast heaved. Then she 
saw him grasp the terrace wall and grind die edge of 
it into the palms of his hands. That was how he had 
stood by his father’s death-bed, gripping the foot-rail ; 
and when presently he tum^ and came to her she 
saw the look on his face she had seen then, of young, 
blind agony, sharpened now with some more piercing 
spiritual pain. 

" Come,” he said, " come into the house.” 

They went together, side by side, as they had gone 
when they were children, along the terrace and down 
the steps into the drive. In the shelter of the hall 
she gave way and cried, openly and hdplessly, like a 
child, and he put his arm round her and led her into 
the library, away from the place where Maisie was. 
They sat together on the couch, holding each other’s 
hands, dinghy together in their Bering, their memory 
of what Maisie had made their sin. Even so they had 
sat in Anne's room, on the edge of Anne’s bed, when 
th^ were children, holding ea^ other’s hands, nqtbeD- 
able and yet glad because th^ were brou^^ toge^ier, 
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because wl^t they had done and what they had borne 
they had done and borne tc^ther. And now, as then, 
he comforted her. 

*' Don't cry, Anne, darling ; it isn’t your fault. 
I made you." 

" You didn’t. You didn’t. I wanted you and 
I made you come to me. And I knew what it would 
be like and you didn’t.” 

“ Nobody could have known. Don’t go back on it.” 

” I’m not going back on it. If only I’d never seen 
Maisie — then I wouldn’t have wired. We could have 
gone on.” 

" Do you mean, we can’t now ? ” 

” Yes. How can we when she’s such an angel to 
us and trusts us so ? ” 

" It does make it pretty beastly,” he said. 

" It makes me feel absolutely rotten.” 

“ So it does me, when I think about it.” 

“ It’s knowing her, Jerry. It’s having to love her, 
and knowing that she loves me ; it’s knowing what 
she is. . . . Why did you make me see her ? ” 

" You know why.” 

" Yes. Because it made it safer. That’s the 
beastliness of it. 1 knew how it 'Would be. I knew 
she’d beat us in the end — ^with her goodness.” 

" Darling, it isn’i your fault.” 

" It is. It’s all my fault. I’m not going back on 
it. I’d do it again to-morrow if it weren’t for Maisie. 
£v(m now I don’t know whether it’s righb.w wrong. 
I only know it’s the most real and valuable part of 
me that loves you, and it’s the most real and valuable 
I»rt of you that loves me ; and I feel s<{mehow that 
that makes it rig^t. Yd go on with it if it made you 
hap|>y. But you aren’t happy now.” 

" I’m not happy because you’re not. I don't mind 
for mys^ so mudx. Only I hate the beastly way 
we*ye got to do it. Covamg it all up and pretending 
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that we’re not lovers. Deceiving her. That’s what 
makes it all wrong. Hiding it.” 

" I know. And I made 3mu do that.” 

" You didn’t. We did it for Maisie. Anyhow we 
must stop it. We can’t go on like this any more. 
We must simply tell her.” 

"Tetfher? ” 

“ Yes. Tell her ; and get her to divorce me, so 
that I can marry you. It’s the only straight thing.” 

" How can we ? It would hurt her so awfuUy,” 

” Not so much as you thiitk. Remember, she 
doesn’t care for me. She’s not like you, Anne. She’s 
frightfully c^ld.” 

As he said it there came to her a sudden awful 
intimation of reality, a sense that behind all their 
words, all the pUed-up protection of their outward 
thinking, there hid an unknown certainty, a certainty 
that would wreck them if they knew it. It was safer 
not to know, to go on hiding b^ind those piled-up 
barriers of thought. But an inward, ultimate honesty 
drove her to her questionihg. 

" Are you sure she’s cold ? ” 

” Absolutely sure. You go on thinking all the time 
that she’s like you, ‘that she tak^ things as hard as 
you do; but she doesn’t. She doesn’t feel as you 
do. It won’t hurt her as it would hurt you if I left 
you for somebody else.” 

” But— it’U hurt her.” 

" It’s better to hurt her a little now, than to go on 
humbugging and shamming till she finds out. That 
would hurt her damnably. She’d hate our not being 
straight with her. But U we tell her the truth she’ll 
understand. I’m certain' she’ll mndeiltand and she’ll 
forgive you. She can't be hard on you for caring for 
me.” 

" Even if she doesn't care ? ” 

” She cares iix you" he said. 
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She couldn't pidi it from her, that in^rtonate 
sense of a certainty that was not his certainty. If 
Maisie did care for him Jerrold wouldn’t see it. He 
never saw what he didn’t want to see. 

" Supposing she does care all the time ? How do 
you know die doesn’t ? ” 

" I don’t think I can tell you.” 

"But I mtist know, Jerrold. It makes all the 
difference.” 

" It makes none to me, Anne. I’d want you whether 
Maisie cared for me or not. But she doesn’t.” 

" If I thought she didn’t — ^then — ^then I shouldn’t 
mind her knowing. Why are you so certain ? You 
might tell me.” 

Then he told her. 

After all, that sense of hidden certainty was an 
illusion. 

" Whai was that, Jerrold ? ” 

" Oh, a night or two after she came down here in 
April. She didn’t know, poor darling, how she let 
me off,” 

" April— September. And she’s stuck to it ? ” 

" Oh — studc to it. Rather.” 

" And before that ? ” 

" Before that we were all right.” 

“ And she’d been away, too.” 

" Yes. Ages. That made it all the funnier.” 

" I wish you’d told me before,” 

" I wish I had, if it makes you happier.” 

" It does. Still, we can’t go on, Jmold, till die 
knows.” 

" Of course we can’t. It’s too awful. I’ll tell her. 
And we’ll go away somewhere while die’s divorcing 
me, and stay away till I can many you. . . . It'll be 
all difiermt when we’ve got away.” 

When you’ve tdd her. We ou^t to have told 
her long ago, Indcoe it happened.” 
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" Yes. But now — ^what the devil am I to tell her ? ” 
He saw, as if for the first time, what telling her 
would mean. 

“ Tdl her the truth. The whole truth.” 

" How can I — ^when it’s you ? ” 

'* It’s because it ts me that you’ve got to tell her. 
If you don’t, Jerrold, I’ll tell her msrself.” 

”A11 ri§ht> I’ll tell ha: at once and get it over. 
I’ll t^ her to-night.” 

" No. Not to-night, while she’s so tired. Wait 
till she’s rested.” 

And Jmold waited. * 



XVI 

ANNE, MAISIE, AND JERROLD 


Jerrold waited, and Maisie got her truth in first. 

It was on the Wednesday, a fine bright day in 
September, and Jerrold was to have driven Maisie 
and Anne over to Oxford in the car. And, ten minutes 
before starting, Maisie had declared herself too tired 
to go. Anne wouldn’t go without her, and Jerrold, 
rather sulky, had set off by himself. He couldn’t 
imderstand Maisie's sudden fits of fatigue when there 
was nothing the matter with her. He thought her 
capricious and hysterical. She was acquiring his 
mother’s perverse habit of upsetting your engagements 
at the last moment ; and lately she had b^n par- 
ticularly tiresome about motoring. Either they were 
going too fast or too far, or the wind was too strong ; 
and he would have to turn back, or hold himself in 
and go slowly. And the next time she would refuse 
to go at all for fear of spoiling their pleasure. She 
lik^ it better when Anne drove her. 

And to-day Jerrold was annoyed with Maisie because 
of Anne. If it hadn’t been for Maisie Aime would 
have been with him, enjo3dng a day’s holiday for once. 
Really, Maisie might have thought of Anne and Anne's 
pleasure. It wasn’t like her not to think of other 
peojde. Yet he owned that she hadn't wanted Anpe 
to stay with her. He could hear her pathetic voice 
im^doring Anne to go " because Jerry won't like it 
if ybu dtm't." Also lie knew that if Anne was deter- 
nfined not to do a thing nothing you could say would 
xuske her do it 

' He had bad time to think about it as he sat in the 
lounge of (he hotel at Oxford waitii^ for the friends 
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who wore to lunch with him. And suddenly his 
anno3rance had turned to pity. 

It was no wonder if Maisie was hj/sterical. His 
life with her was all wrong, all horribly unnatural. 
She ought to have had children. Or he ought never 
to have married her. It had been all wrong from the 
beginning. Perha^ she had been aware that there 
was something missing. Perhaps not. Maisie had 
seemed always Angularly unaware. That was because 
she didn’t care for him. Perhaps if he had loved her 
passionately she would have cared more. Perhaps 
not. Maisie was incurably cold. She shrank from 
the slightest gest\ire of approach ; riie was afraid of 
any emotion. She was one of those unhappy women 
who are bom with an aversion from warm contacts, 
who cannot give themselves. What puzzled him 
was the tmion of such a temperament with Maisie's 
sweetness and her charm. He had noticed that other 
men adored her. He knew that if it had not been for 
Anne he might have adored her, too. And again he 
wondered whether it would have made any difierence 
to Maisie if he had. 

He thought not. She was happy, as it was, in her 
gentle, unexcited way. Happy and at peace. Giving 
happiness and peace ; if peace were what you wanted. 
It was that happiness and peace of Maisie's that had 
drawn him to her when he gave Anne up three years 
ago. 

And, again, he couldn't understand this combination 
of h;$^teria and perfect peace. He couldn't understand 
Blame. 

Perhaps, after all, she had got what she had wanted. 
She wouldn't have been happ;^ and at peace if she 
had been married to some brute who wotdd have had 
no pity, who would have insisted on his rights. Some 
faimfol brute { or some brute no more Mthful to her 
than Im, who bad been faithful only to Anne. 
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As he thought of Anne darkness came down over 
his brain. His mind struggled through booking 
for the light. 

The entrance of his friends cut short his struggling. 

ii 

Maisie lay on the couch in the libraiy, and Anne 
sat vdth h^. Maisie’s eyes had been closed, but now 
' they had opoied, and Aime saw them looking at her 
and smiling. 

" You are a darling, Anne ; but I wish you'd gone 
with Jerrold.” 

" I don’t. I wouldn’t have liked it a bit.” 

” He would, though.” 

"Not when he thought of you left here all by 
yoursdf.” 

Maisie smiled again. 

" Jerry doesn’t think, thank goodness.” 

" Why ‘ thank goodness ’ ? ” 

" Because I don’t want him to. I don’t want him 
to see.” 

" To see what ? ” 

" Why, that I can't do things like other peoj^.” 

" Maisie — why can’t you ? You used to. Jerrold’s 
tdd me how you used to rush about, dancing and 
golfing and playing tennis.” 

" >^y ? Did he say anything ? ” 

" Only that you tods a lot of exercise, and he thinks 
it’s awf^y bad for yott knocking it all ofi now.” . 

" Dear old Jerry. Of course he must iiiink it 
frig^thdl^ stupid. But 1 can’t help it, Aune> I can't 
do ihoigs now like I used to. I’ve got to be carefuL” 

"But— why?" “ 

"‘Because there’s scnuething wrong with my heart 
Jmy doem’it know it t don't want him to know.” 

*' You don't mean serioudy wtous ? ” 

fVNot very serious. Butithurt#.” 
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“Hurts?" 

“ Yes. And the pain frightens me. Every time 
it comes I think I'm going to die. But I don't ^e." 

“ Oh — Maisie — ^what sort of pain ? " 

“A disgusting pain, Anne. As if it was full of 
splintered glass, mixed up with bubbling blood, cutting 
and tearing. It grabs at you and you choke ; yon 
feel as if yotir face would btirst. You're afraid to 
breathe for fear it should come again." 

" But, Maisie, that’s angina.” 

“ It isn’t real angina ; but it's aMdul, all the same. 
Oh, Anne, what must the real thing be like ? ” 

“ Have you seen a doctor ? " 

“ Yes, two. A man in London and a man in 
Torquay.” 

“ Do they say it isn't the real thing ? ” 

" Yes. It’s all nerves. But it’s evety bit as bad as 
if it was real, except that I can’t die of it.'’ 

“ Poor little Maisie — I didn’t know.” 

“ I didn’t mean you to know. But I had to tdOi 
somebody. It’s so awful being by yourself with it 
and being fri^tened. And then I’m afraid all the 
time of Jerrold finding out. I’m afraid of his seeing 
me when it comes on.” 

“ But, Maisie, darling, he ought to know. You ought 
to tell him.” 

“ No. I haven’t told my father and mother because 
they’d tell him. Luckily it’s only come on in the 
night so that he hasn't seen. But it might come on 
anywhere, any minute. If I’m excited or anything. 
. . . 'That’s the awful thing, Anne; I’m afraid of 
getting excited. I’m afraid to feel. I’m afiraid of 
evorythii^ that makes me fed. I’m afraid of Jerrold’s 
toudnng me, dvm of his sayi^ something nice to me. 
'The tea$t thihg makes my silly heart tumble about, 
and if it tunable too much the pain ccnnes. I daren’t 
let Jerrdd sleep uath me.*' 
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“ Yet you haven't told him." 

"No; I daren't." 

" You tmst tell him, Maisie.” 

" I won't. He’d mind horribly. He'd be frightened 
and miserable, and I can’t bear him to be frightened 
and miserable. He’s had enough. He’s been through 
the war. 1 don't mean that that frightened him ; but 
this would.’’ 

" Do you mean to say he doesn’t see it ? " 

" Bless you, no. He just thinks I’m tiresome and 
hysterical. I’d rather he thought that than see him 
unhappy. Nothing in the world matters but Jerrold. 
You see I care for him so frightfully. . . . You don’t 
know how awful it is, caring like that, and yet having 
to beat him back aU the time, never to give him any- 
thing. I daren’t let him come near me because of that 
ghastly fright. I know you oughtn’t to be afraid of 
pain, but it's a pain that makes you afraid. Being 
afraid’s all part of it. So I can’t help it.” 

" Of course you can’t help it.” 

“ I wouldn’t mind if it wasn’t for Jerry. I ought 
never to have married him.” 

" But, Maisie, I can't understand it. You’re always 
so happy and calm. How can you be calm and happy 
with hanging over you ? ” 

" I've got to be calm for fear of it. And I’m happy 
because Jerrold’s there. Simply knowing that he’s 
there. ... I can’t think what I’d do, Anne, if he 
wasn’t such an angeL Some m«i woiildn’t be. They 
wouldn’t stand it. And that makes me care all the 
more. He’ll never know how I care.” 

" You must tell him.” 

" There it is. I daren't even try to tell 1^. I just 
live in perpetual funk.” 

" And you’re the bravest thing that ever lived.” 

Oh, I’ve got to cover it up. It wouldn’t do to 
show it. But I’m glad I've told you.” 
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She leaned back, panting. 

“ I mustn’t talk — ^any more — ^now.” 

"No. Rest." 

" You won't mind ? . . . But — get a book— land 
read. You’ll be — so bored.” 

She shut her eyes. 

Anne got a book and tried to read it ; but the words 
ran together, grey lines tangled on a ^ite page. 
Nothing was dear to her but the fact that Maisie had 
told the truth about herself. 

It was the worst thing that had happened yet. It 
was the supreme reproach, the ultimate disaster and 
defeat. Yet Maisie had not told her anything that 
surprised her. This was the certainty that hid behind 
the defences of their thought, the certainty she had 
foreseen when Jerrold told her about Maisie’s coldness. 
It meant that Jerrold couldn’t escape, and that his 
punishment would be even worse than hers. Nothing 
that Maisie could have done would have been more 
terrible to Jerrold than her illness and the way she 
had hidden it from him ; the poor darling going in 
terror of it, l5dng in bed ^one, night after night, shut 
in with her terror. Jerrold was utterly vulnerable; 
his belief in Maisie’s indifference had been his only 
protection against remorse. How was he going to 
bear Maisie’s wounding love ? How would he take 
the knowledge of it ? 

Aime saw what must come of his knowing. It 
would be the end of their happiness. After this they 
wduld have to give each other up ; he would never 
take her in his arms again ; he would never come to 
her again in the fields between midnight and dawn. 
They couldn’t go on unless they told Maisie the truth ; 
and they coul^’t tdl Maisie the truth now, because 
the truth would bring the pain back to her poor little 
heart. They could never be strai^t with her ; they 
would have to hide v^t they had done f<« ever. 
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Maine had silenced them for ever when she got her 
truth in first. 

To Anne it was not thmkable, either that they should 
go on being lovers, knowing about Maisie, or that she 
should keep her knowledge to herself. She would tell 
Jerrold and end it. 


iii 

She stayed on with Maisie till the evening. 

Jerrold had come back and was walking home with 
her through the Manor fields when she made up her 
mind that she would tell him now ; at the next gate — 
the next — ^when they came to the Mt of firs she would 
tell him. 

She stopped him there by the fence of the planta* 
tion. The darkness hid them from each other, 
oidy their faces and Anne’s white coat glimmered 
through. 

"Wait a minute, Jerrold. I want to tell you 
something. About Maisie." 

He drew himself up abruptly, and she felt the 
sudden start and check of his hurt mind. 

" You haven’t told her ? " he said. 

" No. It’s something she told me. She doesn’t 
want you to know. But you’ve got to know it. You 
think she doesn’t care for you, and she does ; she cares 
awfully. But — she’s iU.” 

" 111 ? She isn’t, Anne. She only thinks she is. 
I know Maisie." 

" You don’t know that she gets heart attacks. 
Frightful pain, Jearold ; pain that terrifies her." 

" My God— you don’t mean she’s got angina ? ” 

'* Not the rek kindt If it was that she’d be dead. 
But i^sdn so bad that she thinks she’s dying every time. 
It’s what ih^ call hdse ai^;ina. That’s why she 
doesn't want you to deep with ho:, fm fear it’ll come 
on and you’ll see her." 
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Through the darkness she could feel the vibration 
of his shock ; it came to her in his stillness. 

" You said she didn't f%l. She's afraid to feel 
because feeling brings it on." 

He spoke at last. " Why on earth couldn't she tell 
me ^t ? '' 

*' Because she loves you so awfully. The poor 
dariing didn't want you to be unhappy about her." 

" As if that mattered." 

'* It matters more than anything to her,” 

" Do you really mean that she’s got that hellish 
thing ? Who told herwhat it was ? ” 

" Some London doctor and a man at Torquay.” 

" I shall take her up to-morrow and make her see 
a specialist.'' 

" If you do you mustn't let her know I told you, 
or she'U never tell me anything again." 

'* What am I to say ? " 

*' Say you’ve been worried about her.” 

“ knows I ought to have been." 

“ You’re worried about her, and you thiitk there's 
something wrong. If she says there isn't, you’ll say 
that's what you want to be sure of." 

" Look here, how do those fdlows know it isn’t the 
real thing ? ’’ 

" Oh, they can tell that by the state of her heart. 
I don't suppose for a moment it’s the real thing. She 
wouldn’t be alive if it was. And you don’t die of 
false ai^ina. It’s all nerves, thou^ it hurts like sin.’’ 

He was silent for a second. 

** A^e— ^e’s beaten us. We can’t tedl her now.” 

" No. And we can't go on. If we can’t be straight 
about it we've got to give each other up.” 

" I know. We can’t on. There’s nothing more 
tolttsaid." 

His vdce drt^^vped m her aching heart with the 
tondess weight of finality. 
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" We’ve got to end it now, this minute,” she said. 

*' Don’t come any farther.” 

” Let me go to the bottom of the field.” 

” No. I’m not going that way.” 

He had come close to her now, close as though he 
would have taken her in his arms for the last night, the 
last time. He wanted to touch her, to hold her back 
from the swallowing darkness. But she moved out 
of his reach and he did not follow her. His passion 
was ready to flame up if he touched her, and he was 
afraid. They must end it clean, without a word or 
a touch. 

The grass drive between the firs led to a gate on the 
hill road that skirted the Manor fields. He knew that 
die would go from him that way, because she didn't 
want to pass by their shelter at the bottom. She 
couldn't sleep in it to-night. 

He stood still and watched her go, her white coat 
glimmering in the darkness between the black rows of 
firs. The white gate glimmered at the end of the drive. 
She. stood there a moment. He saw her dip like a 
white ghost between the gate and the gate post ; he 
heard the light thud of the wooden latdi fal^g back 
behind her, and she was gone. 



XVII 

JERROLD, MAISIE; ANNE, ELIOT 


Maisie lay in bed, hdpless and abandoned to her 
illness. It was no good trying to cover it up and hide 
it any more. Jerrold knew. 

The night when Anne left him he had gone up 
to Maisie in her room. He couldn’t rest unless he 
knew that she was all right. He had stooped over her 
to kiss her and she had sat up, holding her face to him, 
her hands clasped roimd his neck, drawing him close 
to her, when suddenly the pain gripped her and she 
lay back in his arms, choking, struggling for breath. 

Jerrold thought she was dying. He waited till the 
pain passed and she was quieted, then he ran down- 
stairs and telephoned for Ransome. He looked on 
in agony while Ransome's stethescope wandered over 
Maisie’s thin breast and back. It seemed to him that 
Ransome was taking an unusually long time about it, 
that he must be on the track of some terrible discovery. 
And when Ransome took the tubes from his ears and 
said, curtly, ** Heart quite sotmd. Nothing wrong 
there,” he was convinced that Ransome was an old 
fool who didn’t know his business. Or else he was 
lying for Maisie’s sake. 

Downstairs in the library he turned on him. 

" Look here, there’s no good lying to me. I want 
the truth.” 

" My dear Fielding, I shouldn't dream of l3dng to 
you. There’s nothing wrong with your wife’s heart. 
Nothing organically wrong,” , 

” With that pain ? She was in agony, Ransome, 
agony. Why can’t you tell me at oace that it’s 
angina? ’’ 

” Because it isn't. Not the real thing. False 
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angina’s a neurosis, not a heart disease. Get the 
nervous condition cured and ^e’U be all right. Has 
die had any worry ? Any shock ? " 

“ Not that I know." 

" Any cause for worry ? ” 

He hesitated. Poor Maisie had had cause enough 
if she had known. But she didn’t know. It seemed 
to him that Ransome was looking at him queerly. 

"No," he said, "None." 

" You’re quite certain ? Has she ever had any ? ’’ 

" Well, I suppose she was pretty jumpy all the time 
I W£^ at the front." 

" Before that ? Years ago ? ’’ 

" That I don’t know. I should say not.” 

" You won’t swear ? ’’ 

“ No. I won’t swear. It would be years before 
we were maaried.” 

" Try and find out," said Ransome. " And keep 
her quiet and happy. She’d better stay in bed for a 
weds or two." 

So Maisie stayed in bed, and Jerrold and Aime sat 
with her, together or in turn. He had a bed made 
up in her room and slept there when he slept at all. 
But half the night he lay awake, listening for the sound 
of her panting and the little gasping cry that would 
come when the pain got her. He kept on getting up 
to look at her and m^e sure that she was deeping. 

; He was changed from his old happy, cardess sdf, 
tha sdf that used to turn from any trouble, that refused 
to bdieve that the people it loved could be ill and die. 
He was convinced that Maisie’s state was dangerous. 
He smt for Dr. Harper of Chdtenham, and for a nerve 
spdnaiist and a heart.specialist from London, and they 
sm tdd him the same thing. And he wouldn’t bdieve 
th^. Because Haisie's death was the most unbear- 
able thing that his remorse could imagine, he fdt that 
nothii^ jdiort di Maisie’s death wo^d aippease the 
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powers that punidied him. He was the more certain 
that Haisie would die because he had denied that she 
was ill. For Jerrold’s mind remembered everything 
and anticipated nothing, like most men who refuse 
to see or foresee trouble, he was crushed by it when 
it came. 

The remorse he felt might have been less intolerable 
if he had been alone in it ; but day after day his pain 
was intensified by the sight of Anne’s pain. She was 
exquisitely vulnerable, and for every pang that stabbed 
her he felt himself responsible. What they had done 
they had done together, and they suffered for it 
together, but in the beginning she had done it for him, 
and he had made her do it. Nobody, not even Maisie, 
could have been more innocent than Anne. He had 
no doubt that, left to herself, she would have hidden 
her passion from him to the end of time. He, therefore, 
was the cause of her suffering. 

It was as if Anne's consciousness were transferred 
to him, day after day, when they sat together in 
Maisie's room, one mi each side 'of her bed, while 
Maisie lay between them, sleeping her helpless and 
reproachM sleep, and he saw Anne's piteous face, 
wUte with pain. His pity for Maisie and his pity for 
Anhe, their pity for each other, were mixed together 
and held them, dose as passion, in an unbearable 
communion. 

"Hiey looked at each other, and their wounded eyes 
said, day after day, the same thing : " Yes, it hurts. 
But I could bear it if it were not for you.” Thdr pity 
todc the place of passion. It was as if a part of eada 
othm passed into them with their suffering as it had 
passed into them with their joy« 

ii 

And through it all their passkm itself still lived its 
inexiinguidiable and tortured life. Pity, so far horn 
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destroying it, only made it stronge^, pouring in its 
own emotion, wave after wave, swelling the flood that 
carried them towards the warm darkness where will 
and thought would cease. 

And as Jerrold’s soul had once stirred in the warm 
darkness under the first stinging of remorse, so now it 
pushed and struggled to be bom ; all his will fought 
against the dar^ess to deliver his soul. His soul 
■ knew that Anne saved it. If her will had been weaker 
his would not have been so strong. At this moment 
an unscrupulous Anne might have damned him to 
the sensusd hell by clinging to his pity. He would 
have sinned because he was sorry for her. 

But Anne’s will refused his pity. When he showed 
it she was angry. Yet it was there, waiting for her 
always, against her will. 

One day in October (Maisie’s illness lasting on into 
the autumn) they had gone out into the garden to 
breathe the cold, dean air while Maisie slept. 

“ Jerrold,” she said suddenly, “ do you think she 
knows ? ” 

" No. I’m certain she doesn’t.” 

” I’m not. I’ve an awful feding that she knows, 
and that’s why she doesn’t get better.” 

” 1 don’t think so. If she knew, she’d have said 
something or done something.” 

” She mightn’t. She mightn’t do anything. Perhaps 
dre's just b^g angelically good to us.” 

" She is angelically good. But she doesn’t know, 
You forget her illness began before there was ansrthing 
to know. It isn’t the sort of thing she'd think of. 
If somebody told h» she wouldn’t bdieve it She 
trusts us absolutely. * . . That’s bad enough, Anne, 
ydthout her knowing.” 

" Yes. It’s bad enou^. It’s worse, really.” 

" I know it is. . . . Anne — ^I’m awfuUy sorry to 
have id you in for all this misery.” 
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" You mustn't be sorry. You haven’t let me in 
for it. Nobody eould have .known it would have 
happened. It wouldn’t, if Maisie had been different. 
We wouldn’t have bothered, then. Nothing would 
have mattered. Think how gloriously happy we were. 
All my life all my happiness has come through you or 
because of you. We’d be happy still if it wasn’t for 
Maisie.” 

" I don’t see how we’re to go on like this. I can't 
stand it when you’re not happy And nothing makes 
any difference, really. I want you so awfully all the 
time.” 

” That’s one of the thinp we mustn’t say to each 
other.” 

” I know we mustn’t. Only I didn’t want you to 
think I didn’t," 

" I don't think it. I know you'll care for me as 
long as you live. Only you mustn’t say so. You 
mustn’t be sorry for me. It makes me feel all weak 
and soft when I want to be strong and hard,” 

” You are strong, Anne.” 

" So are you. I shouldn't love you if you weren’t. 
But we mustn’t make it too hard for each other. You 
know what’ll happen if we do.” 

" What ? You mean we’d crumide up and give in ? ” 

“ No, But we couldn’t ever see each olier alone 
again. Never see each other again at all, perhaps. 
I’d have to go away.” 

" You shan't have to. I swear I won’t say another 
word." 

" Sometimes I think it would be easier for you if 
I went." 

" It wouldn’t. It would be simply damnable. You 
can’t go, Anne. That vmM make Maisie think.” 

iii 

After wedca of rest Maisie passed into a period of 
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painless tranquillity. She had no longer any fear of 
her illness because she had no longer any fear of 
Jenold’s knowing about it. He did know, and yet 
her world stood firm roimd her, firmer than when he 
had not known. For she had now in J errold’s ceasdess 
devotion what seemed to her the ateolute proof that 
he cared for her, if she had ever doubted it. And if 
' he had doubted her, hadn't he the absolute proof that 
. diu cared, desperatdy ? Would she have so hidden the 
truth from him, would she have borne her pain and 
the fear of it in that awful lonely secrecy if she had 
not cared for him more than for anything on earth ? 
She had been more afraid to sleep alone than poor 
Colin who had waked them with his screaming. Jerrold 
knew that she was not a brave woman like .^^e or 
Colin's wife, Queenie ; it was out of her love for him 
that die had drawn the courage that made her face, 
night after night, the horror of her torment alone. 
If he had wanted proof, what better proof could he 
have had than that ? 

So Maisie remained tranquil, secure in her love for 
Jerrold, and in his love for her, while Anne and Jerrold 
were tortured by their love for each other. They were 
no longer sustained in their renunciation by the sight 
of Maisie's illness and the fear of it, whidi mcMre than 
anything had held back their passion. Without that 
warning fear they were exposed at every turn. It 
might be there, waiting for than in the badcground, 
but with Maisie going about as if nothing had haj^iened 
even remorse had lost its protective poignancy. They 
sulked the strain of perpetual frustration. They 
were never alone together now. They had passed 
from eadi oiher, beyond all contact of spirit with 
sp^t an4 flesh with flesh, beyond all words and looks 
of kn#ag i t^y had nuthing of each other but s^t. 

had ah the violence cd touch without its 
SguMsfaotioh, that served only to excite them and torture 
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them with desire. They might be hdd at arm's length, 
at a room's length, at a fidd's leng& apart, but their 
eyes drew them together, set their hearts beating: 
in one moment of seeing they were joined and put 
asunder. 

And, day after day, their minds desired each other 
with a subtle, incessant, intensely conscious longing, 
and were cut off from all communion. They met 
now at longer and longer intervals, for their work 
separated them. Colin had come home in October, 
perfectly recovered, and he and Jerrold managed the 
Manor estate together, while Anne looked after her 
own farm. Jerrold never saw her, he never tried to 
see her, unless Colin or Maisie or some of the farm 
people were present ; he was afraid, and Anne knew 
that he was afraid. Her sense of his danger made her 
feel herself fragile and unstable. She too avoided 
every occasion of seeing him alone. 

And this separation, so far from saving them, 
defeated its own end. Every day it brought them 
nearer to the breaking point. It was against all 
nature, and all nature was against it. ^ey had 
always before them that vision of the point at which 
they would give in. Always there was one thought 
that drew them to the edge of surrender : " I can 
bear it for myself, but I can't bear it for him ” ; 
" I can bear it for myself, but I can't bear it for 
her.” 

And to both of them had come another fear, greater 
than their dread of Maisie's pain, the fear of each 
other's illness. Their splendid physical health was 
b^inning to break down. They worked harder than 
ever on the land > but hard wdfk exhausted them at 
the end of the day. They went on from a sense of 
duty, dull and implacable, but they had no more 
pleasure in it. /ijuie became every ni|^t more 
restless, every day ttuxre tired and anaemic. Jerrold 
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ate and slept less. They grew thin, and their faces 
took on the same look of fatigue and anxiety and 
wonder, as if, more than an3rthing, th^ were amazed 
at a world whose being connived at and tolerated their 
pain. 

Maisie saw it and fdt the first vague disturbance of 
her peace. Her illness had worried everybody while 
it lasted, but she couldn't think why, when she was 
w^ again, Anne and Jerrold should go on looking 
like that. Maisie thought it was physical ; the poor 
dears worked too hard: 

The change had been so gradual that she saw it 
without consternation, but when Eliot came down in 
November he couldn’t hide his distress. To Eliot 
the significant thing was not Anne's illness or Jerrold's 
illness, but the likeness in their illnesses, the likeness 
in their faces. It was dear that they sufiered together, 
with the same sufiering, from the same cause. And 
vihen on his last evening Jerrold took him into the« 
library to consult him about Maine’s case, Eliot had 
a hard, straight talk with him about his own. 

" My dear Jerrold,’' he said, " there’s nothing 
serioudy wrong with Maisie. I’ve examined her heart. 
It isn't a particularly strong heart, but there’s no 
disease in it. If you took her to all the spedalists 
in Europe they’d tell you the same thing." 

" I know, but I keep on wonying.” 

" That, my dear chap, is because you’re ill yourself. 

I don’t like it. I’m not bothered about Maisie, but 
I am bothered about you and Aime.’’ 

"Anne? Do .you think Aww’s iU ? ’’ 

. " I think she be, and so will you if. . . What 
have you been doii^ ?^’ 

" We’ve been dcnng nothing.” 

" '{hat’s it. You’ve got to do something and do it 
pretty quids if it’s to be any good." 

Jerrold, started looked up. He wondiored 
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whether EUot knew. He had a way of getting at 
things, you couldn’t tell how. , 

" What d’you mean ? What are you talking 
about ? ’’ His words came with a sudden sharp 
rapidity. 

" You know what I mean.” 

” I don't know how you know an 3 rthing. And. as 
a matter of fact, you don’t.” 

" I don’t know much. But I know enough to see 
that you two can’t go on like this.” 

" Maisie and me ? ” 

“ No. You and Anrie. It’s Anne I’m talking 
about. I suppose you can make a mess of your own 
life if you like. You’ve no business to make a mess 
of hers.” 

" My God, as if I didn’t know it. What the devil 
am I to do ? ” 

” Leave her alone, Jerrold, if you can’t have her.” 
^ “ Leave her alone ? 1 am leaving her alone. I’ve 
got to leave her alone, if we both die of it.” 

“ She ought to go away,” EUot said. 

“ She shan’t go away unless I go with her. And 
I can’t.” 

” WeU, then, it’s an impossible situation.” 

" It’s a damnable situation, but it’s the only decent 
one. You forget there’s Maisie.” 

" No, I don’t. Maisie doesn’t know ? ” 

" Oh, Lord, no. And she never wiU.” 

” You ought to teU her.” 

Jerrold was sUent. 

“ My dear Jerrold, it’s the only sensij)le thing. Tdl 
her straight and get her to divorce yout” 

“ I was going to. Then she got iU and I couldn’t.” 

" She isn’t iU now.” 

” She wiU be if I teU her, It’U simply kiU her.” 

” It won’t. It may— even — cure her.” 

” It’ll make her h^htfuUy unhappy. And it’ll 
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bring bade that infernal pdn. If you’d seen her, 
Eliot, you’d know how impossible it is. We simjdy 
can’t he swine. And if 1 could, Anne couldn’t. . . . 
No. We’ve got to stick it somehow, Anne and I.” 

" It’s all wrong, Jerrold.” 

" I know it’s all wrong. But it’s the best we can 
do. You don’t suppose Anne would be happy if 
.we did Maisie down.” 

” No. No. She wouldn’t. You’re right there. 
But it’s a damnable business.” 

” Oh, damnable, yes.” 

Jerrold laughed in his agony. Yet he saw, as if 
he had never seen it before, Eliot’s goodness and the 
sadness and beauty of his love for Anne. He had 
borne for years what Jerrold was bearing now, and 
Anne had not loved him. He had never known for 
one moment the bliss of love or any joy. He had 
had nothing. And Jerrold remembered with a pang 
of contrition that he had never cared enough for ]^ot.,» 
It had always been Colin, the young, breakable Colin, 
who had clung to him and followed him. Eliot had 
always gone his own queer way, keeping himself apart. 

And now Eliot was nearer to him than anytibing 
in the world except Anne. 

” I’m sorry, Jerrold.” 

■ ” You’re pretty decent, Eliot, to be sony — ^I believe 
you hcmestly want me to have Anne.” 

” I woulw’t go so far as that, old man. But I 
believe I honestly want Anne to have you. . . . 

I say, die hasn’t gone jret, has she ? ” 

”No. Maisie’s keying her for dinner in your 
hemour. You’ll probably find her in the drawing-room 
now.” «. 

” Where’s Maisie ? ” 

" She won’t worry you. She’s gone to lie dovm." 

£U^ wdiit iilto w drawingHToom and formd Aime 
fliere. 
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She looked at him. " You’ve been talking to 
Jerrold," she said. 

“ Yes, Anne. I’m worried about him.” 

" So am I.” 

“ And I’m worried about you.” 

” And he’s worried about Maisie.” 

” Yes. I suppose he began by not seeing she was 
ill, and now he does see it he thinks she’s going to die. 
I’ve been tr3^g to explain to him that she isn’t.” 

” Can you explain why she’s got into this state ? 
It’s not as if she wasn’t happy. She is happy.” 

" She wasn’t always -happy. Jerrold must have 
made her suffer damnably.” 

" When ? ” 

” Oh, long before he married her.” 

" But how did he make her suffer ? ” 

" Oh, by just not manying her. She found out 
he didn't care for her. Her people took her out to 
India, I believe, with the idea t^t he would marry 
"^her. And when they saw that Jerry wasn’t on in 
that act they sent her back again. Poor Maisie got 
it well ramtned into her then that he didn’t care for 
her, and the idea’s stuck. It’s left a sort of wound 
in her memory.” 

" But she must have thought he cared for her when 
he did marry her. She thinks he cares now.” 

“ Of course she thinks it. I don’t suppose he’s 
ever let her see.” 

” I know he hasn’t.” 

*' But the woimd’s there, all the same. She’s never 
got over it, thov^h she isn’t conscious of it now. The 
fact remains that Maisie’s marriage is incomplete 
because Jerry doesn’t care foijher. Part of M^e, 
the adorable part we know, isn’t aware of any incom- 
pletenera ; it lives m a p^petual Ulusion. But the 
part we don’t know, the hidden, secret part of her, 
is aware of nothing else. ... Well, her illness is 
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simply camouflage for that. Haisie’s mind couldn’t 
bear &e reality, so it escaped into a neurosis. Maisie’s 
behaving as though she wasn't married, so that her 
mind can say to itself that her marriage is incom^dete 
because she’s ill, not because Jerry doesn’t care for 
her. It’s substituted a bearable situation for an 
unbearable one." 

" Then, you don’t think she knows ? ” 

" That Jerrold doesn’t care for her ? No^ Only 
in that unconscious way. Her mind remembers and 
she doesn’t." 

" 1 mean, she doesn’t know about Jerrold and me ? ’’ 
" I’m sure she doesn't. If she did she’d do 
something.’’ 

“ That’s what Jerrold said. What would she do ? ’’ 
" Oh, something beautiful, or it wouldn't be Maisie. 
She'd let Jerrold go.” 

" Yes. She'd let him go. And she’d die of it.” 

” Oh, no, she wouldn't. I told Jerrold just|^now 
it might cure her.” 

” How could it cure her ? ” 

*' By making her face reality. By making her see 
that her illness simply means that she hasn't faced it. 
All our neuroses come because we daren’t live with the 
truth.” 

" It's no good making Maisie well if we make her 
imhappy. Besides, I don't believe it. If Maisie’s 
unhappy she'll be worse, not better.” 

” There is just that risk,” he said. ” But it’s you 
I'm thinking about, not Maisie. You see, X dcm’t 
know what’s happened.” 

" Jerrold didn’t tdl you ? ” 

” He c«dy told me what I know already.” 

” After what do you know ? ” 

” i know you were ^ ri|ht< and he, when X saw 
you together here in the si^uing. So X suppose you 
were mpgy i&m. Jecrdkl looked wr^ch^y ill all 
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the time he was at Taonnina. So 1 suppose he was 
unhappy th^ because he w£^ away from you. He 
lo(^s wretchedly ill now. So do you. So I suppose 
you’re both unhappy.” 

" Yes, we're both unhappy.” 

" Do you want to tell me about it, Anne ? ” 

*' No. I don’t want to tell you about it. Only, 
if I thought you still wanted to many me ” 

“ I do want to marry you. I shall always want to 
marry you. I told you long ago nothing would ever 
make any difrerence.” 

" Even if ” 

“ Even if . Whatever you did or didn’t do I’d 

still want you. But I told you— don’t you remember ? 
— ^that you could never do anything dishonourable or 
crud.” 

” And I told you I wasn’t sure.” 

" And I am sure. That’s enough for me. I don’t 
want to know anything more. I don’t want to know 
an3^ng you’d rather I didn’t know.” 

" Oh, Eliot, you are so good. ' You’re good like 
Maisie. Don’t worry about Jerry and me. We’ll 
see it through somdiow.” 

” And if you can’t stand the strain of it ? ” 

” But I can.” 

“ And if he can’t ? If 3rou want to be safe ” 

” I told you I should never want to be safe.” 

” If you want him to be safe, then, would you marry 
me? ” 

” That’s difEerent. I don’t know, Eliot. But I 
don’t think so.” 

He went away with a fahit hope. She had said it 
would be different { what she^would never do for 
him she might do for Jerrold. 

She might, aft^ all, marry him, to keep Jerrold 
safe. 

Nothing made any difioeace. Whatever Aime did 
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she would still be Anne. And it was Anne he loved. 
And, afto* all, what did he know about her and Jenold ? 
Only that if they had been lovers that would account 
for their sttsuige happiness seven months ago ; if they 
had given each other up this would account for their 
unhappiness now. He thought ; How th^ must 
have struggled. 

Perhaps, some day, when the whole story was told 
and Anne was tired of struggling, she would come to 
him and he would marry her. 

Even if—— 



XVIH 

JERROLD AND ANNE 


The Barrow Farm house, long, low and grey, stood 
back bdiind the tall elms and turned its blank north 
gable end to the road and the Manor Farm. Its nine 
muUioned windows looked down the field to the river. 
And the great barns were piled behind it, long roof- 
trees, steep, mouse-coloured slopes and peaks above 
grey walls. 

Anne didn’t move into the Barrow Farm house all 
at once. She had to wait while Jerrold had the place 
made beautiful for her. 

This was the only thing that roused him to any 
interest. Through all his misery he could still find 
pleasure in the work of throwing small rooms into one 
to make more space for Anne, and putting windows 
into the south gable to give her the sun. 

Anne’s garden absorbed him fiiore than his own 
seven hundred acres. Maisie and he planned it 
together, walking round the rank flower beds and bald 
wastes scmtched up by the hens. 

There was to be a flagged court on one side and 
a grass plot on the other, with a flower garden between. 
Here, Maisie said, there should be great clumps of 
lukspurs and there a lavender hedge. They said how 
nice it worfld be for Anne to watch the garden grow, 

" He’s going to make it so beautiful that you'll 
want to stay in it for ever,” she said. 

And Anne went with them and listened to them, 
and told them they were angelcr and pretended to be 
exdted about her house and garden, while all the time 
her heart ached and she was too tired to care. 

The house was fiimhed by the end of November, 
and Jerrold and Maisie hdped her to furnish it. Maisie 

*45 
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sent to London for patterns and brons^t them to Anne 
to dioose. Maisie thought perhaps the chintz with 
the cream and pink roses, or the one with* the grera 
leaves and red tulips and blue and purple clematis. 
Anne tried to bdiave as if all ho’ happiness depended 
on a pattern, and ended by choosing the one that 
Maisie liked best. And the furniture went where 
Msiisie thought it should go, because Anne was too 
tired to care. Besides, she was busy on her farm. 
Old Sutton in his decadence had let most of his arable 
land run to waste, and Anne’s job was to make good 
soil again out of bad. 

Maisie was pleased like a child and excited with 
her plaiming. Her idea was that Anne should come 
in from her work on the land and find the house all 
ready for her, everything in its place, chairs and sofas 
dressed in their gay suits of chintz, the books on their 
shdves, the blue and white diina in rows on the oak 
dresser. 

Tea was set out on the gate-legged table before the 
wide hearth-place. The lamps were lit. A big fire 
burned. Colin and Jerrold and Maisie were there 
waiting for her. And Anne came in out of the fields, 
tired and white and thin, her black hair drooping. 
Her rough land dress hung slack on her slender body. 

Jerrold looked at her. Anne’s tired face, trying to 
sniile, wrung his heart. SodidthehapimessinMaisie’s 
And Anne’s voice trying to soimd as if she were 

happy. 

You darlings, how nice you've made it.” 

" Do you like it ? " 

Maisie was breathless with joy. 

I love it. I adoiw it. But — aren’t there lots of 
thii^ that werm’t here before ? Where did that 
table come from i* ” . 

From the iMhudor Farm. Don’t you remember it ? 
That’s EHot ” 
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*‘And the bureau, and the dresser, and those 
heavenly ru^ ? *’ 

" That's Jerrold.” 

And the china was G}lin, and the chintz was Maisie. 
The long couch for Anne to Ue down on was Maide. 
Everytli^g that was not Anne's they had given her. 

" You shouldn't have done it," she said. 

" We did it for oursdves. To keep you with us,” 
said Maisie. 

" Did you think it would take all that ? ” 

She wondered whether they saw how hard she was 
trying to look happy, n6t to be too tired to care. 

Then Maisie took her upstairs to show her her 
bed-room and the white bath-room. Colin carried the 
lamp. He left them together in Anne's room. Maisie 
turned to her there. 

" DarUng, how tired you look. Are you too tired 
to be happy ? ” 

” I'd be a brute if I weren’t happy,” Anne said. 

But she wasn’t happy. The minute they were gone 
her sadness came upon her, oushing her down. She 
could hear Cohn and Maisie, the two innocent ones, 
laughing out into the darkness. She saw again 
Jerrold’s hard, unhappy face trying to smile; tm 
mouth jerking in the tight, difficult smile that was like 
an agony. And it used to be Jerrold who was always 
happy, who went laughing. 

She turned up and down the beautiful lighted room ; 
^e looked again and again at the things th^liad 
given her, Colin and Jerrold and Maisie. 

Maisie. She would have to live with the cruelty of 
Maisie’s gifts, with Maisie’s woundmg kindness and 
her innocence. Blaisie’s cur^tains, Maisie’s couch, 
covered with flowm that sn^ed at her, gay <m the 
white ground. She thought of the other house, of the 
curtains that had ^ut out the light hrom her and 
Jerrold, of the couch uffiere she had lain in his arms. 
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Eadi object had a dumb but poignant life that reminded 
and reproached her. 

This was the scene where her life was to be cast. 
Henceforth these things would know her in her desola*- 
tion. Jerrold would never come to her here as he had 
come to the Manor Farm house ; they would never sit 
together talking by this fireside ; those curtains would 
never be drawn on their passion ; he would never go 
up to that lamp and put it out ; she would never lie 
here waiting, thrilling, as he came to her through the 
darkness. 

She had wanted the Barrow Farm and she had got 
what she had wanted, and she had got it too late. 
She loved it. Yet how was it possible to love the 
place that she was to be so unhappy in ? She ought 
to hate it with its enclosing w^s, its bright-eyed, 
watching furniture, its air of quiet complicity in her 
pain. 

She drew back the curtains. The lamp and its 
yellow flame hung out there on the darkness of the 
fields. The fields dropped away through the darkness 
to the river, and there were the black masses of the 
trees. 

There the earth waited for her. Out there was the 
only life left for her to live. The life of struggling 
with the earth, forcing the earth to yidd to her more 
than it had 3delded to the men who had tilled it before 
W, making the bad land good. Ploughing-time would 
come and seed-time, and hay harvest and com harvest. 
Fe&ling-time and milking-time would come. She 
wo<dd go on seeing the same things done at the same 
hour, at the same season, day after day and year after 
year. Th^e would havcwl>een joy in that if it had been 
Jmold's land, if she could have gone on woridng for 
Jmdd and widi Jerrold. 

And If she had hot be^ so tired. 

. She oofy twenty-nine and Jerrold was only 
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durty-two. She wondered how many more ploughing- 
times they would have to go through, how many 
seed-times and harvests. And how would they go 
thnn^h them ? Would they go on getting more and 
more tired, or would something happen ? 

No. Nothing would happen. Nothing that they 
could bear to think of. They would just go on. 

In the stillness of the house she could feel her heart 
beating, measuring out time, measuring out her pain. 


. 11 

That winter Adeline and John Severn came down 
to Wyck Manor for Christmas and the New Year. 

Adeline was sitting in the drawing-room with Maisie 
in the heavy hour before tea-time. All afternoon she 
had been trying to talk to Maisie, and she was now 
bored. Jerrold’s wife had always bored her. She 
couldn’t imagine why Jerrold had married her when 
it was so clear that he was not in love with her. 

“ It’s funny,” she said at last, “ staying in your own 
house when it isn’t your own any more.” 

Maisie hoped that Adeline would treat the house as 
if it were her own. 

" I probably shall. Don’t be surprised if you hear 
me giving orders to the servants. I really cannot 
consider that Wilkins belongs to anybody but me.” 

Afaisie hoped that Adeline wouldn’t consider that 
he didn’t. 

And there was a pause. Adeline looked at the clock 
and saw that there was still another half-hour till 
tea-time. How could they possibly fill it in ? Then, 
suddenly, from a thought of«Jerrold so incredibly 
married to M^e, Adeline’s mind wandered to 
Anne. 

” Will Anne be dining hare to-nig^t ? ” she said. 

And Maisie said. Yes ; she thought Adeline and 
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Mr, Severn vrould like to see as mudi as possible of^ 
Anne. And Adeline said that was very kind of’ 
Bfaisie, and was bored again. 

She saw nothing before her bat more and more 
boredom ; and the subject of Anne alone held out the 
prospect of relief. She flew to it as she would have 
fled from any danger. 

" By the way, Maisie, if I were you I wouldn’t let 
Anne see too much of Jerrold." 

“ Why not ? ” 

" Because, my dear, it isn’t good for her." 

“ I should have thought," Maisie said, " it was very 
good for both of them, as they like each other. I 
should never dream of interfering with their friendship. 
That's the way people get themselves thoroughly 
disliked. I don’t want Jerry to dislike me, or Anne 
either. I like them to feel that if he is married they 
can go on being friends just the same." • 

'* Oh, of course, if you like it " 

" I do like it,” said Maisie, firmly. 

Firm opposition was a thing that Adeline’s wilfulness 
could never stand. It always made her. either change 
the subject or revert to her original statement. This 
time die reverted. 

*' My point was that it isn't fair to Anne.” 

" my isn’t it ? " 

" Because she’s in love with him." 

Tlmt,’’ said Maisie, with increasing decidon, '* 1 do 
believe. I’ve never seen any signs of it." 

" You^re the only person who hasn’t, then. It 
slides out of her. If it was a secret I shouldn’t have 
told you." 

" It is a seoet to»fne,” said Maisie, " so I think 
you let it alone." 

" You ou^ to know it if nobody dse does. We’ve 
^ of us known about Anne for a^. She was al'^ys 
^uite mad about Jarrold. It was funny when she was 
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I a little thing ; but it’s rather more sarious now she's 
thirty." 

" She isn’t thirty," said Maisie, contradictiously. 

" Almost thirty. It’s a dangerous age, Maisie. 
And Anne’s a dangerous person. She’s absolutely 
reckless. She always was.” 

" I thought you thought she was in love with 
Colin." 

" I never thought it." 

Maisie hated people who lied to her. 

'* Why did you tell Jmold they were lovers, then ? " 
^e said. 

" Did I tell Jerrold they were lovers ? ” 

" He thinks you did.” 

" He must have misunderstood what I said. Colin 
gave me hk word of honour that there was nothing 
between them.” 

But Maisie had no mercy. 

" Why should he do that if you didn’t think there 
was ? If you were mistaken then you may be mistaken 
now.” 

" I’m not mistaken now. A^ Colin, ask EHot, a^ 
Anne’s fathOT.” 

" I Wouldn’t dream of asking them. You forget, 
if Jerrold’s my husband, Anne’s my friend,” 

" Then for goodness sake keep her out of misdiief. 
Keep her out of Jerrold’s way. Anne's a darling and 
I’m devoted to her ; but she always did love playing 
with fire. If she’s bent on burning her ^etty wings 
it isn’t kind to bring her where the lamp is." 

" I’d trust Anne's wings to keep her out of danger." 
How about Jerrold's danger ? You might think 
of him." •• 

I do think of Mm. And I trust him. Absohitdy " 

" I don’t. I don’t trust anybody absolutely." 

" One thing’s dear," md Maisie, " that it’s time 
we had tea." 
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She got up, with an annihilating dignity, and rang 
the bell. Adeline’s smile intimated that she was 
unbeaten and unconvinced. 

That evening John Severn came into his wife's room 
as she was dressing for dinner. 

" I wish to goodness Anne hadn’t this craze for 
farming," he said. " She's simply working herself to 
death. I never saw her look so seedy. I’m sorry 
Jerrold let her have that farm.’’ 

“ So am I,” said Adeline. " I never saw Jerry 
look so seedy either. Maisie’s been behaving like 
a perfect idiot. If she wanted them to go oft together 
die couldn’t have done better." 

" You don’t imagine," John said, “ that’s what 
they’re after ? ’’ 

" How do I know what they’re after ? You never 
can tell with people like Jerrold and Aime. They’re 
both utterly reckless. They don’t care who suffers 
so long as they get what they want. If Anne had the 
morals of a — of a mouse she’d clear out.” 

" I think,” John said, " you’re mistaken. Anne 
isn’t like that. ... I hope you haven’t said anything 
to Maisie ? ’’ 

Adeline made a face at him as much as to say 
" What do you take me for ? ” She lifted up her 
charming, wilful face and powdered it carefully. 

iii 

February. 

The earth smdt of the coming rain. All night the 
trees had whispered of rain coming to-morrow. Now 
they waited. 

At noon the Wind dro^^d. Thick clouds, the colour 
of dirty sheep’s wool, packed tight by their own 
movement, roofed the sky and walled it round, hang^ 
dose to tlm hcuizdi. A slight heaving and swdUing 
in ^ groy rnass padked it tighter. It was pregnant 
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wdth rain. Here and there a steaming vapour broke 
from it as if puffed out hy some immense interior 
commotion. Tliin tissues detached themselves and 
hung like a frayed hem, lengthening, streaming to the 
hill tops in the west. 

Anne was going up the fidds towards the Manor 
and Jerrold was coming down towards the Manor 
Farm. They met at the plantation as the first big 
drops fell. ■* 

He called out to her : " I say, you oughtn’t to be 
out a day like this.” 

Anne had been ill all January with a slight touch of 
pleurisy after a cold that she had taken no care of. 

” I’m going to see Maisie.” 

" You’re not," he said. '* It’s going to rain like 
fury.” 

” Maisie knows I don’t mind rain,” Anne said, and 
laughed. 

“ Maisie’d have a fit if she knew you were out in it. 
Look, how it’s coming down over there.” 

Westwards and northwards the round roof and 
walls of doud were shaken and the black rain hung 
sheeted between sky and earth. Overhead the dark 
tissues thinned out and lengthened. The fir trees 
quivered, they gave out slight creaking, crackling 
noises as the rain came down. It poured off each of 
the sloping fir branches like a jet from a tap. 

” We must make a dash for it,” Jerrold said. And 
they ran together, laughing, down the field to Anne’s 
shelter at the bottom. He pudied bade the sliding 
door. 

The rain drummed on the roof and went hissing 
along the soaked ground ; it sprayed out as the grass 
bent and parted under it ; every hollow tuft was a 
watd:*^ut. The fields wi^e dim behind the diining, 
glassy bead curtain of the rain. 

The idnd rose again and shook the rain curtain and 
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blew it into the belter. Rain scudded across the 
floor, wetting them where they stood. Jerrold slid 
the door to. They were safe now from the downpour. 

Anne's bed stood in the comer tucked up in its grey 
blanket. They sat down on it side by side. 

For a moment they were silent, held by thmr 
memory. They were shut in there with their past. 

, It came up to ^em, dose and living, out of the bright, 
.idien myste^ of the rain. 

He put bds hand on the shoulder of Anne’s coat to 
feel if it was wet. At his touch she trembled. 

*' It hasn’t gone throu^, has it ? ” 

** No,” she said, and coughed again. 

"Anne, I hate that cough of yours. You never 
had a cough bdore.” 

“ I've never had pleurisy before.” 

” You wouldn't have had it if you hadn't been 
frightfully nm down.” 

“ It’s all over now,” she said. 

” It isn’t. You may get it again. I don’t feel as 
if you -were safe for one minute. Are you warm ? ” 

" Quite.” 

“ Are 3 mur feet wet ? ” 

“ No. No. No. Don't worry, Jerry, dear ; I’m 
all right.” 

“ I wouldn’t worry if I was with you all the time. 
It’« not sedng you. Not knowing.” 

" Don’t,” die said. ” I can’t bear it.” 

And they were dlent again. 

Their silence was more real to them than the sound- 
ing stcum. There was danger in it. It drew than 
and bade. It was pdgnant and reminiscent. 
It came to than like 4he long stillness bdore thdr 
passion. Th^ had waited here before, like this, 
through moments tenm and increadng, fot the supcaim, 
tomplr^ instant bl tiieir j<^. 

Tkek nhods w^t round and round, loiddag for 
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Words to break the silence and finding none. They 
(were held there by their danger 

At last Anne spoke. 

" Do you think it’s over ? ” 

" No. It’s only just begun.” 

The rain hurled itself against the window, as if it 
would pluck them out into the storm. It brimmed 
over from the roof like water poured out from a 
bucket. 

" We’ll have to sit tight till it stops,” he said. 

Silence s^;ain, long, inveterate, dangerous. Every 
now and then Anne coughed, the short, hard cough 
that hurt and frightened Mm. He knew he ought to 
leave her ; every minute increased their danger. But 
he couldn’t go. He felt that, after all they might have 
done and hadn’t done, heav^ had some scheme of 
compensation in wMch it owed them this moment. 

She turned from him, cougMng, and that sign of 
her weakness, the sight of her thin shoulders sM^ing, 
filled him with pity that was passion itself. He 
thought of the injustice life had heaped on Anne’s 
innocence ; of the cruelty that had tradced her and 
hunted her down; of Ms own complicity with her 
suffering. He thought of his pity for Maisie as 
treachery to Anne ; of his honour as cowardice. In- 
stead of piling up wall after wall he ou^^t never to 
have let anyt^g come between Mm and Aime. Not 
even Maisie. Not evoi Ms honour. His honour belonged 
to Anne far more than to Maisie. The rest had been 
his own blundering folly, and he had no right to let 
Anne be punished for it. 

An hour ago the walls had stood solid between them. 
Now a furious impulse seiz»I Mm to tear th^ down 
and get through to her. This time he would hold her 
and n^eer let her go. 

His thoughfs fhe way his passion went. Then 
suddenly idie turned and ^ey looked at eadi other, 
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and he thought no more. All his thoughts yveat dowal 
in the hot rushing darkn^ of his blood. f 

" Anne," he said, “ Anne " His voice sounded 

Uke a cry. 

They stood up suddenly and were swept together ; 
'he held her tight, shut in his arms, his body straining 
to her. They clung to each other as if only by clinging 
they could stand against the hot darkness that 
drowned them ; and the more they clung the more it 
came over them, wave after wave. 

Then in the darkness he heard her crying to him to 
let her go. 

" Don’t make me, Jerrold; don’t make me." 

"Yes. Yes." 

" No. Oh, why did we ever come here ? " 

He pressed her closer and she tried to push him 
oil wi& weak hands that had once been strong. He 
felt her breakable in his arms, and utterly defenceless. 

" I can't," she cried. “ I can’t. I should feel as 
if Maisie were there and looking at m. . . . Don’t 
make n^e." 

Suddenly he let her go. 

He was beaten by the sheer weakness of har struggle. 
He couldn't fight for his flesh, like a brute, against that 
helples^ess. 

" If I go, you’ll stay here till the rain stops ? ” 

" Yes. I’m sorry, Jerry. You’ll get so wet.” 

That made him laugh. And hushing, he left her. 
Then tears came, cutting through his ey^ds like blood 
firom a dxy wound. Thq;' rnn^ed wi& the rain and 
blinded him. 

And Anne sat on the little grey bed in her shdter 
and stared out at the min and cried. 
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ANNE AND ELIOT 


She knew what she would do now. < 

She would go away and never see Jmold again, 
never while their youth lasted, while they could still 
feel. She would go out of England, so far away that 
they couldn’t meet. She would go to Canada and 
farm. 

All night she lay awake with her mind fixed on the 
one thought of going away. 'There was nothing else 
to be done, no room for worry or hesitation. They 
couldn't hold out any longer, she and Jerrold, strained 
to the breaking-point, tortured with the sight of each 
other. 

As she lay awake there came to her the peace that 
comes with all immense and clear decisions. Her 
mind would never be tom and divided any more. 
And towards morning she fell asleep. 

She woke dulled and bewildered. Her mind 
strug^ed with a sense of appalling yet imdefined 
disaster.- Something had happened overnight, she 
couldn't remember what. Something had happened. 
No. Something was going to happen. She tried to fall 
back into sleep, fighting against the return of con- 
sciousness ; it came on, wave after wave, beating her 
down. 

Now she remembered. She was going away. She 
would nevd: see Jenxdd again. She was going to 
Canada. 

Canada. The idiarp, clear name made the whole 
thing real and irrevocable. If was something that 
would actually happen soon. To her. She going. 
And when she had gone she would not come back. 

She got up and looked out of the window. She 
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sew the green held doping down to the river and the 
road, and b^ond the road, to the right, the rise of the 
Manor fields and the bdt of firs. And in her mind, 
more real than they, the Manor house, the garden, 
and the many coloured hills beyond, roUii^, curve 
!- after curve, to the straight. dark>blue horizon. The 
scene that held her childhood, all her youth, all her 
happiness, that had drawn her back, again and again, 
in memory and in dreams, making her heart ache. 
How could she leave it ? How could she live with 
that pain? 

If she was going to be a coward, if she was going to 
be afraid of pain — ^How was she to escape it, how was 
Jmold to escape ? If she stayed on they would break 
down together and give in ; they would be lovers 
again, and again Maisie’s sweet, wounding face would 
come between them ; they could never get away from 
it ; and in the end their remorse would be as unbearable 
as their separation. She couldn’t drag J errold through 
that agony again. 

No. Life wasn't worth living if you were a coward 
and afraid. And under all her nusery Anne had still 
the sense that life was somehow worth living even if it 
made you miserable. Life was either your friend or 
your enemy, If it was your friend you served it ; 
if it was your enemy you stood up to it and reused to 
let it beat you, and your enemy became your servant. 
'Si^atever happened, your work remained. Still th«:e 
wonld be ploughing and sowii^, and reaping and 
l^knighias again. Still the earth waited. She thought 
of the unknown Canadian earth that waited for her 
tilling. 

Jatdd was pot a ^ward. He was not afinid — 
wm, only afraid of the people he loved getting ill and 
4yiag;, >«pid slm was not gc^ to get ill and die. 

, ^tte wcnild have to tell him. Sm would go to him 
ih tire fidds and tell him. 
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But before she did that she must make the thing 
I irrevocable. So Anne wrote to the steamd:k4> company, 
booking her passage in two wedcs’ time ; me wrote to 
Eliot, adcing him to call at the company's office and 
see if he could get her a decent cabin. She went to 
Wyck and posted her letters, and then to the 
Far Acres field where Jerrold was watching the 
ploughing. 

They met at the " headland.” They would be safe 
there on the ploughed land, in the open air. 

" What is it, Anne ? ”_he said. 

'* Nothing. I want to' talk to 3 rou.” 

“ All right.” 

Her set face, her hard voice, gave him a premonition 
of disaster. 

” It's simply this,” she said. " What happened 
yesterday mustn’t happen again.” 

” It shan’t. I swear it shan’t. I was a beast. 
I lost my head.” 

“ Yes, but it may happen again. We can’t go on 
like this, Jerry. The strain’s too awful.” 

” You mean you can’t trust me.” 

" I can’t trust myself. And it isn’t fair to you.” 

" Oh, me. That doesn’t matter.” 

” Well, then, say / matter. It’s the same for me. 
I’m never going to let that happm again. I’m going 
away.” 

" Going away ” 

Yes. And I’m not coming back this time.” 

His ycdce struggled in his throat. Something 
choked kirn. He couldn’t speak. 

- ” I’m going to Canada in a fortnight.” 

” Good God. You can’t go«to Canada.” 

" I can. I’ve booked my passage.” 

HM; lace was suddmly ^ow vdiite, ghastly. Hb 
hmrt heaved and he fdt side. 

” Nothing on oarth wih stop nie.” 
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"Won't Maisie stop you? If you 4o this she’E 
toow. Can’t you see how it gives us away ? ” 

" No. It’ll only give me away. If Maisie a^s nut ^ 
why I'm going I shall teU her I'm in love with you. 
And Eiat^I can’t stand it, that I'm too unhappy, 
t’d rathefishe thought I cared for you than that 
lEiould think you cared for me." 

" She’ll think it all the same.” 

"Then I shall have to lie. I must risk it. . . . 
Oh, Jerry, don’t look so awful. I’ve got to go. We’ve 
^tled it that we can’t go on deceiving her, and we 
aren’t going to make her unhappy. ‘There’s nothing 
dse to be done.” 

■ " Except to bear it.” 

" And how long do you suppose that’ll last ? We 
can’t bear it. Look at it straight. It’s all so horribly 
rimide. If we were beasts and only thought of our- 
selves, and didn’t think of Maisie, it woul^’t noatter 
to us what we did. But we can’t he beasts. We can’t 
lie to Maisie, and we can’t tdl her the truth. We 
can’t go on seeing each other without wanting each 
other—- unbearably — and we can’t go on wanting each 
other without— some day — giving in. It comes bade 
the first minute we’re alone. And we don’t mean to 
g^ve in. So we mustn’t see each other, that’s all. 
Can you tell me one other thing I can do ? ” 

" But vhy diould it be you ? Why should you get 
tile worst of it ? ” 

" Becau^ one o^ us has got to dear out. It cau’t 
be you, so it’s got to be ine. And going away isn't 
tim worst of it. It’ll be worse for you stidemg on 
hetn where everything reminds jrour- At least t shaU 
have new things to keepuny mind oS it.’* 

" Notiung w keep your mind off it. You'B friri; 
yhursdf til denih.’’ 

"jKo, I ;:8faan*t, l^ shah have too inucb to do. 
i Von’Se nei# to be semty |?r me, Jerrdd" 
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" But you're giving up evaytiiing. The Barrow 
} Farm. Ilie place you wanted. You won't have a 
thing.” 

'* I don’t want ‘ things.' It's easier to chuck them 
than to hang on to them vdien they’ll remm^^e. . . . 
Really, if I could see any othw way I'd takFit." 

** But you can't go. You're not fit to go. You're 
ill.” 

" I shall be all right when I get there.” 

” But what do you think you're going to do in 
Canada ? It's not as if you'd got any^ing to go for.” 

” I shall find something. I shall work on somebody’s 
ranch first and learn Canadian farming. Then I shall 
look out for land and buy it. I’ve got stacks of money. 
All Grandpapa Everitt’s, and the money for the farm. 
Stacks. I shall get on all right.” 

" When did you think of all this ? ” 

" Last night.” 

" I see. I made 3 rou.” 

” No. I made myself. After all, it's the easiest 
way.” 

” For you, or me ? ” 

” For both of os. Honestly, it's the only straight 
thing. I ought to have done it long ago.” 

“It means never seeing each ofiier again. You’ll 
never come back.” 

" Never while we're young. When we're both old, 
too old to feel any more, then I'll come back some day. 
and we'll be ftiends.” 

And still his w31 beat against hers in vain, till at 
last he stopped, sick and exhausted. 

They went tc^eiher down the ploughed field into 
the; pastures, and through the pastures to the mill 
water, In the c^posite field they could see the brown 
roof and walls of the belter. 

■''** What am you going to plant in the Seven Acres 
field?” ' ^ 
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“ Barley,” he said. 

*' You can't. It was barley last year.” 

"Was it?” 

They were silent then. Jerrold stru^ed with his 
feeding of d^(Hy sickness. Anne couldn't trust hersdi 
to speak. At the Barrow Farm gate they parted. 

■ ' ii 

Maisie’s eyes looked at him across the table, wonder- 
ing. Her little drooping mouth was half open witt 
anxiety, as if any minute ^e was going to say sonie- 
tiiing. The lo(^ing-giass had ^own him his haggarc 
and discoloured face, a face to frighten her. He triec 
to eat ; but dte sight and smell of hot roast muttor 
sickened him. 

Oh, Jmold, can’t }rou eat it ? ” 

No. I can’t. I’m sorry.” 

There's some cold chicken. Will you have that ? ” 

No, dianks.” 

” Try and ^t something.” 

1 can’t. I feel side.” 

Don’t sit up, thoi. Go and lie down.” 

I will if you don’t mind.” 

He went to his room and was sick. He lay down 
on his bed and tried to sleep. His head achec 
violentiy and every movement made him hear^ ; he 
dottldn’t deep ; he couldn’t lie still ; and presoitly 
he got up and went out again, up to the Far Acres 
to the ploughing. He couldn’t overcome the 
l^jrsical sideness of his misery, but he ooidd force 
MnsKidf to move, to tramp up and dovm die stifi fur- 
rows, watrdiing the tractor ; he kept himself gmng by 
the dmer stnmgth cd his wdl. The rattle and dank 
pf the tractor ground into lus head, making it ache 
Bit-mm stiamied with great hhms of ndae anc 
pain, to drat he touldn’^ thiiw. ~ Hi didn’t want tc 
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t}iink ; he was glad of the abominable sensations that 
f stopp^ him. He w^t from field to fidd, avoiding the 
boundaries of the Barrow Farm lest he should see 
Anne. 

When the stm set and the land darkened he went 
home. 

At dinni^ he tried to eat, sickened ag^. and leaned 
back in his chair ; he forced himsdf to sit through the 
meal, talking to Maisie. When it was over he went 
to bed and lay awake till the morning. 

Jhe next day passed in, the same way, and the next 
night ; and always he >ras aware of Maisie’s sweet 
face watching him with frightened eyes and an un- 
ttttered question. He was afraid to t^ her that Anne 
was going lest she should put down his illness to its 
true cause. 

And on the third day, whoi he heard her say she 
was going to see Anne, he told her. 

" Oh, Jerrold, she can’t really mean it.” 

“ She does mean it. I said evraything I could to 
stop her, but it wasn’t any good. She’s taken her 
passage.” 

" But why — why slmuld she want to go ? ” 

" I can’t teU you why. You'd better ask her.” 

" Has anjrihing happened to upset her ? ” 

" What on earth should happen ? ” 

” Oh, I don’t know. When did she tell you this ? ” 

' He hesitated. It was dangerous to lie vrhm Mmsie 
mi|^t get the truth from Anne. 

" The day before yesterday.” 

Blaisie’s eyes were fixed on him, omsidering it. He 
knew ^ was saying to herself, ” That was the day 
you came home so sick and qc^.” 

*' J«iy — did you say anything to upset her ? ” 

“ I can't think how she could want to go.” 

" Hot I, But s^’s gmng.” 
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I shall go down and see if I can’t make ha* stay.” 

" Do. But you won’t — I can’t,” he said, ^ 

lU 

'! Maisie went down early in the afternoon to see 
Anne. 

> She couldn’t think how Anne could want to leave 
the Barrow Farm house wh^ ^e had just got into it, 
when they had all made it so nice for h«r ; she couldn’t 
think how she could leave them when she cared for 
them, whoi she knew how they cared for her. 

" You do care for us, Anne ? ” 

" Ch yes, I care.” 

” And you wanted the farm. 1 can’t understand 
your going just whoi you’ve got it, when you’ve 
settled in and when Jerrold took all that trouble to 
make it nice for you. It isn’t like you, Anne.” 

" I know. It must seem awful of me ; but I can’t 
hdp it, Maisie, darling. I’ve got to go. You mustn’t 
try and stop me. It only makes it harder.” 

'Then it h hard. You don’t really want to go ? ” 

” Of course I don’t. But I must.” 

Maisie meditated, trying to make it out. 

“ Is it— is it because you’re unhappy ? ” 

Anne didn’t answer. 

** You are unhappy. You’ve been unhappy evta: 
SO long. Can’t we do anything ? ” 

*' 3No. Nobody can do anything.” 

” It im't,” said Maisie at l^t, ” anything to do with 

Jemdd?” 

” You wouldn't a^ me that, Maisie, if you dkhi't 
know it was/’ 

|*ahaps I do know.* Do you care for him veay 
" Y^ I care f(»r him, very much. And I 
' ‘'‘ It’s so had tlmi; you’ve got to go away f ” <* 
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" It*s so bad that I've got to go away.” 

I " That's very brave of you.” - 

** Or very cowardly.” 

” No. You couldn't be a coward. . . . Oh, Anne, 
dadiDg, I'm so sorry.'' 

” Don't be sorry. It’s my own fault. I’d no 
business to get into this state. Don’t let’s talk about 
it, Maisie.” 

"All light, I won't. But I’m sorry. . . . Only 
one thing. It — it hasn’t made you hate me, has it ? ” 

".You know it hasn’t.”. 

" Oh, Anne, you are beautiful.” 

" I'm an3rt^g but, if you only knew." 

She had got l^yond the pain of Maisie’s goodness, 
Maisie’s trust. No possible blow from Maisie’s mind 
could hurt her now. Nothing mattered. Maisie’s 
trust and goodness didn’t matter, since she had done 
all she knew ; since Ae was going away ; ^ce she 
would never see Jerrold again ; never tiU their youth 
was gone and they had ceased to fed. 

iv 

That afternoon Eliot arrived at Wyck Manor. His 
coming was his answer to Anne's letter. 

He went over to the Barrow Farm about five o’clock 
^en Anne’s work would be done. Anne was still out, 
and he waited till she should come bade. 

As he waited he looked round her room. This, he 
thought, was the place that Anne had set her heart 
on having for her own ; it was the home they had 
ma^ for her. Smnething tmible must have hap- 
pened before die could bring hersdf to leave it. She 
most have been driven to thb breaking point. She 
was btokw. Jerrold must have driven and broken her. 

Be heard her iteet <m the flagged path, oh the 
threshold of the house ; she stood in the doorway of 
the rooaa, heldag at hto, startled. 
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" Eliot, what are you doing there ? ” 

" Waiting for you. You must have known I'd. 
come.” * 

” To say good-bye ? Tliat was nice of you.” 

" No. Not to say good-bj^. I should come to 
see you off if you were grang." 

" But I am going. You've seen about my berth, 
haven't you ? ” 

" No. I haven’t. We’ve got to talk about it 
first.” 

He looked dead tired. She ranembered that she 
was his hostess. 

" Have you had tea ? ” 

" No. You're going to give me some. Then we’ll 
talk about it.” 

" Talking won’t be a bit of good.” 

“ I think it may be,” he said. 

She rang the bell and they waited. She gave him 
his tea, and while they ate and drank he talked to her 
about the weather and the land, and about his work and 
the bode he had just finished on amoebic d 3 ^aitery, 
and about Colin and how well he was now. Neither 
of them spoke of Jerrold or of Maisie. 

When the tea things were cleared away he leaned 
back and looked at her with his kind, deep-set, attentive 
eyes. She loved Eliot’s eyes, and his queer, clever 
‘ face that was so like and so imlike his father’s, so utterly 
unlike Jerrold’s. 

" Y<m needn't tell me why you're going/' he said 
at last. " I’ve seen Jerroldi” - 

" Did he tdU you ? ” 

/"No. Ycnt've qnly got to look at him to see." 

" Do you think Mai^e sees ? ” 

" I can’t tdl you. She isn’t strqnd. She must 
wonder ^yyou’xts going like ttds/' f 

"1 told her. I h^ i waia in k>ve with jfertold.” 

. "<What: did ^ say?." •• '■/.,■ ■ 
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" Nothing. Only that she was sorry. I told her 
.so that she mightn’t think he cared for me. She 
'needn't know that." 

" She isn't stupid," he said again. 

" No. But she’s good. She trusts him so. She 
trusted me. . . . Eliot, that was the worst of it, the 
way she trusted us. That broke os down.” 

" Of course she trusted you.” 

" Did you ? ” 

" You know I did.” 

‘‘- And yet,” she said, ‘‘,1 believe you knew. You 
knew all the time.” 

" It I didn’t, I know now.” 

‘‘ Everything ? ” 

‘‘ Everything.” 

" How ? ‘ Because of my going away ? Is that it ? ” 

‘‘ Not altogether. I've seen you happy and I've 
se«ai you unhappy. I've seen you with Jerrold. I've 
seen you with Maisie. Nobody dse would have seoi 
it» but I did, because I knew you so wdl. And because 
I was afraid of it. Besides, you almost told me.” 

‘‘ Yes, and you said it wouldn't make any diSerence. 
Does it ? ” 

‘‘ No. None. I know, whatever you did, you 
wouldn't do it only for yourself. You did this for 
Jerrold. And you were unhappy because of it.” 

*‘ No. No. - I was happy. We were only unhappy 
afterwards because of Maisie. It was so awful going 
on deceivihg her, hiding it and lying. I feel as if 
evoything I said and did then was a lie. That was 
how I was punished. Not being able to tell the truth. 
And 1 com have borne even that if it wasn’t for 
Jerrold. But he hated it, too. * It made him wretched.” 

“ I know it did. If you hadn’t both been so fine 
it wouldn't have punished you.” 

: ‘‘ hcurible thing was knowir^ what I'd done to 
Jemldi making him hide and lie.” 
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" Oh, what you've done to Jenoldr- You’ve dMie 
him nothing but good. You've made him finer than 
he could possibly have been without you.” ^ 

" I've made him frightfully unhappy.” 

'* Not unhappier than he's made you. And it’s 
what he had to be. 1 told you long ago Jerrold 
wouldn’t be any good till he'd suffer^ damnably. 

> Well — ^he has suffered damnably. And he’s got a 
soul because of it. He hadn’t much of one before 
he loved you.” 

" How do you mean ? ” 

” I mean he used to think of nothing but his own 
happiness. Now he’s thinking of nothing but Maisie’s 
and yours. He loves you better than himself. He 
even loves Maisie better — I mean he more of 
her — ^than he did before he loved you. There are two 
people that he cares for more than himself. He cares 
more for his own honour than he did. And for yomrs. 
And that’s your doing. Just think how you’d have 
wredked him if you’d been a different sort of woman.” 

” No. Because then he wouldn’t have cared for 
me.” 

” No. I believe he wouldn’t. He chose wdl.” 

” You were always much too good to me.” 

" No, Anne. I want you to see this thing straight, 
and to see yoursdf as you really are. Not to go back 
on yourself.” 

” I don’t go back on myself. That would be going 
bar^ on Jerrold. I’m sorry because of Maisie, that*s 
a^. If I’d had an ounce of sense I’d never have 
known her. I’d have gone off to some place not too 
far away, where Jerrold could have come to me and 
wh^, 1 should neva: bhve seen Maisie. That's what 

I ^otdd have dofie* We should both have bem hai^y 

‘ ■■ 

:'f”Ves*:jeiTO have bejm hai^y. Ai^ he 

woiiiI^*t his soiil And he’d have bem 
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dftcavii^ Maisie all the time. You don’t really wish 
yon’d done that, Anne.” 

I “No. Not now. And I’m not unhappy about 
Maiae now. I’m going away. I'm giving Jerrold up. 
I can’t do more than that.” 

“ You wouldn’t have to go away, Anne, if you’d 
do what I want and marry me. You said perhaps 
you might if you had to save Jerrold.” 

“Did I? I don’t think I did.” 

"You’ve forgotten and I haven't. You don’t 
know what an appalling thing you’re doing. You’re 
leaiHhg eveiything and everybody you ever cared for. 
You’ll die of sheer unhappiness.” 

“ Nonsense, Eliot. You know perfectly well that 
people don’t die of imhappiness. They die of accidents 
and diseases and old age. I shall die of old age. And 
I’ll be back in twenty 3rears' time if I’ve seen it 
through.” 

“ IVenty years. The best years of your life. 
You'll be desperately lonely. You don't know what 
it’U be like.” 

" Oh, yes, I do. I’ve been lonely before now. And 
I've sav^ myself by working.” 

" Yes. In England. Where you could see some 
of us some time. But out there, with people you never 
saw before — ^people who rnay be brutes ” 

“ They needn’t be.” 

He w«at on relentlessly, “ People you don’t care 
for and never will care for. You’ve never really cared 
for anybody but us.” 

“ I haven’t. I’m going because I csk . I can’t let 
jfeity go on like that. ' I’ve got to end it.” 

" You’re going simply to sav^ Jerrold. So that you 
cau xiever go back to hiih, Don’t you see that if you 
niasri^ me you’d both be sale ; you couldn’t go bade. 
If you ww manied to me Jenold wouldn’t take you 
ftow me. If you were married to me you wouldn’t 
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bl%a]c faith with me. IfyouhadchUdieoyouwooIdti't 
breaic faith with them. Nothing could keep you safer.*’ 
“ I can’t, Eliot. Nothing’s changed. I belong toi 
Jerrold. I always have bdonged to him. It isn’t 
an}rthing physical. Even if I’m separated from him, 
thousand of miles, I shall belong to him still. My 
mind, or soul, or whatever the thing is, can’t get away 
from him. . . . Yousayif Ibeloi^edtoyoulcouldn’t 
give myself to Jerrold. If I belong to Jerrold, how 
can I give mysdf to you ? " 

" I see. It’s like that, is it ? ” 

" It’s like that.” 

Eliot said no more. He knew when he was beaten. 


Maisie sat al<me in her own room, thinking it over. 
She didn’t know yet that Eliot had come. He had 
arrived while she was with Anne, and she had missed 
him on the way to the Barrow Farm, driving up by 
the hill road while he walked down through the fields. 

She didn’t think of Jerrold all at once. Her mind 
was „taken up with Arme and Anne’s unhapi^ess. 
She could see nothing else. She remembo:^ how 
Adeline had told her that Anne was in love with 
Jerrold. She had said “ It was funny when she was 
a little thing.” Anne had loved him ^ her life, then. 
All her life she had had to do without him. 

lifoirie thought : Perhaps he would have loved her 
and married her if it hadn't been for me. And yet 
Anne had loved her. 

, ibat was Anne’s beauty. 

She wcmdored nmct : If Anne had bent in love with 
Jerrold all that rinie. and if th^ had all seen it, all the 
FidcSngs and Jdm Severn, how was it that rim had 
never seen it ? She had smi notiiing but a perfeet 
iriehd^p, and site had tried to keep it f<n tlNm in all 
its pexfectknt, so that neither of them ritould miss 
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anything because Jmeld had married her. She 
lememboed how happy Anne, had been when she 
knew her, and ^e thou^i : If she was happy 
then, why is she unhappy now ? If she loved Jerrold 
all her life, if she has done without him all her life, 
why go away now ? 

U^idess something had happened. 

It was then that Maisie thought of Jerrold, and his 
sad, drawn face and his sudden sideness the other day. 
That was the day he had been with Anne, when she 
had told him that she was going away. He had never 
been the same since. He had neither slept nor eaten. 

Maisie had all the pieces of the puzzle loose before 
her, and at first sight not one of them looked as if it 
would fit. But this piece tmder her hand fitted. 
Jerrold’s illness joined on to Aime’s going. With 
a terrible dread in her heart Maisie put the two things 
tt^ether and saw the third thing. Jerrold was ill 
because Anne was going away. He wouldn't be ill 
unless he cared for her. And another thing. Anne 
was going away, not because she cared, but because 
Jerrold cared. Therefore she knew that he cared for 
her. Therefore he had told her. That was what haul 
happened. 

When she had put all the pieces into their places 
^e would have the whole story. 

But Mausie didn’t want to know any more. She 
had enough to make her heaut break. She still duiig 
to her b^ef in their goodness. They were unhappy 
because they had ^voi each other up. And under 
all her thinking, Uke a quick-running pain, there 
treat her premonition of its end. She remembered 
tlmt they had beoi happy oi^ wh^ she first knew 
rimm./ If they were unhappy now because they had 
givm each other up, had they been happy then because 
tluy hada't? For a moment she asked, herself, 
'* Weste they— ^ " and was afraid to finish and answer 
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3«r own question. It was enough tiiai w«re all 
Jidiappy now and that none of them would ever be 
lappy again. Not Anne. Not Jerrdd. TJfu^ un- 
happiness didn't bear thinking of. And in thinku^: 
?f it Maisie forgot h^ own. 

Her heart sbrok her breast with its beating and for 
a moment she wondered whether h^ pain were b^in- 
hing again. Then the thought of .^ne and Jerrdd 
and hersdf and of their three-fold undivided misery 
amae upon her, annihilating every other thought. As 
i all that was phydcal in Maisie were subdued by the 
ntensity of her suffering, with the coming of the 
supreme emotion her body had no pain. 
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She got up and dressed for dinner as if nothing had 
hs^pened, or rather as if everything were about to 
happen and she were going through it magnificently, 
with no sign that she was beaten. She didn’t know 
yet what she would do ; she didn’t see clearly what 
there, was to be done. She might not have to do 
an3rthing; and yet again,* vaguely, hs^-fasdnated, 
half-frightened, she foresaw that she might be called 
on to do something, something that was hard and 
terrible and at the same time beautiful and supreme. 

And downstairs, in the hall, she foimd Eliot. 

He told her that he had come down to see Anne 
and that he had done his best to keep her from going 
away and that it was all no good. 

" We can’t stop her. She’s got an unbreakable 
will." 

" Unbreakable,” die said. " And yet she’s broken.” 

" I know," he said. 

In her nervous exaltation she felt that EUot had 
been sent, that Eliot knew. Eliot was wise. He 
would help her. 

" Eliot — ” she said. " Will jrou see me in the 
library after dinner ? I want to ask you something.” 

" If it’s about Anne, I don't know that there’s 
an 3 rthing I can say.” 

" It's about Jerrold,” she said. 

After dinn^ he came to in the library. 

" \^ere's Jentdd ? " » 

'* In the drawiiig>room with Colin. He won’t 
ccane in." 

" Eliot, tibrnn’s sometlnng awfully wrong with him. 
He can’t deep. He can’t eat. He's skk li he tries." 

m 
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“ He looks pretty ghastly.” 

" Do you know what's the matter with him ? ” 

" How can I know ? He doesn’t tell me ahythmg."^ 
” It’s ever since he heard that Anne’s going.” 

“ He’s worried about her. So am I. So are you.” 
“ He isn’t worrying. He’s fretting. . . , Ehot — 
do you think he cares for her ? ” 

Eliot didn’t answer her. He looked at her gravely, 
searchingly, as if he were measuring her strength 
before he answered. 

” Don’t be afraid to tell me. I’m not a coward.” 

*' I haven’t .anything to tell you. It isn’t altogether 
this afiair of Anne’s. Jerrdld hasn’t been fit for a 
long time.” 

“ It’s been going on for a long time.” 

” What makes you think so ? ” 

** Oh,” said Maisie, “ everything.” 

“ Then why don’t you ask him ? ” 

" But — ^if it is so — ^would he tell me ? ” 

” I don’t know. Perhaps he wants to teU you, only 
he’s afraid. Anyhow, if it isn’t so he’ll tell you and 
you’ll be happy.” 

” Somehow I don’t think I’m going to be happy.” 

'* Then,” he said, " you’re going to be brave.” 

She thought ; He knov^. He’s known all the time, 
only he won’t give them away. 

“ Yes,” die said ; ” I’ll ask him.” 

" Maide — ^if it is so, what will you do ? ” 

” Do ? There’s only one thing I can do.” 

She turned to him, and ho^ milk-white face was 
gn^-white, ashai ; the skin had a slack, pitted look, 
suddenly dd. The soft fi^h trembled. But her 
mouth and eyes were #tlil. In tins nooment; of her 
^ony no base emofion ddaoed their sweetness, so 
that she seemed to him uttedy composed. She had 
seep what she could do. Something hard and tenilfie. 

” I can set him free.” 
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That was th6 end she had seen before her, vaguely, 
as something not only hard and terrible but beautiful 
and supreme. To leave off clinging to the illusion 
of her happiness. To let go. And with that letting 
go she was aware that an obscure horror had been 
hanging over her for three da}rs and three nights and 
was now gone. She stood free of herself, in a great 
light and peace, so that presently when Jerrold came 
to her, she met hiin with an incomparable tranquillity. 

" Jerrold ” 

The slight throbbing of her voice startled him coming 
out of her stillness. 

Th^ stood up, facing each other, in attitudes that 
had no permanence, as if what must pass between 
them now would be sudden and soon over. 

" Do you care for Anne ? ” 

The words dropped dear through her stillness, 
vibrating. His eyes went from her,, evading the issue. 
Her voice came with a sharper stress. 

“ I must know. Do you care for her ? ” 

« Yes.” 

" And that’s why die’s going ? ” 

“ Yes. That’s why she’s going. Did Eliot say 
anj^ng ? ” 

" No. He only told me to ask you. He said you’d 
tell me the trudi.” 

“ I have told you the truth. I'm sorry, Maisie.” 

" I know you’re sorry. So am I.” 

But, you see, it isn’t as if I’d begun after I married 
you. I've cared for her all my life." 

“ Then why didn't you msary her ? ” 

'* Because, first of all, I didn't know I cared. And 
afterwards 1 thought die cared for Colin.” 

” You never asked her ? ” 

” No. T thou^t — ^I thought they were lovers.” 
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" You thought that of her ? ” 

'* Wdl, yes, I thought it would be just like lier to 
give eveiy'thing. 1 knew if ^e cared enough 9&e'd 
stick at nothing. She wouldn't do it for herself.” 

" That was — ^when ? ” 

” The time I came home on leave, three years ago/’ 
" The time you married me. Why did you many 
me, if you didn’t care for me ? ” 

' ” 1 would have cared for you if I hdSn't cared 
for Aime.” 

” But, when you cared for her ? ” 

" I thought we should find something in it. I 
wanted you to be happy. More than anjrthing 
1 wanted you to be happy. I thought I’d be killed 
in my next action and that nothing would matter.” 

" That you wouldn’t have to keep it up ? ” 

** Oh, I'd have kept it up aU right if Anne hadn’t 
been there. I cared enough for you to want you to 
be happy. I wanted you to have a child. You’d 
have lik^ that. That would have made you happy.” 
“ Poor Jerrold ” 

” I’d have been all right if I hadn’t seen^Anne again.” 
” When did you see her again ? ” 

” Last spring.” 

" Only last spring ? ” 

"Yes, only.” 

“ When I was away.” 

She remembered. She remembered how ^e had 
first come to Wydk and found Jerrold happy and 
superUy well. 

But,” ^ said, “ you were happy then/' ' 

He sighed, a long, tearing sig^ hurt h«l 
" Yes. We were haiipy then." 

And ip a m^den fia^ of terrific clarity ^e rem^- 
bated hw bome>comihg and the n^t that IdDowed 
it and Jetmid'a aeqtdescmce in sqtaration. 

*' Thm/' ^e isud, ** if you were happy ^^ — “ 
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** ,Do you want to know how far it went ? ” 

" I want to know evaything. I want the truth. 
1 1 think you owe me the truth." 

" It went just as far as it could go.” 

" Do you mean ? ” 

He stood silent and she found his words for him. 

" You were Anne’s lover ? ” 

" Yes.” ^ 

Her face changed before him, as it had changed an 
hour ago before Eliot, a^en>white and slack, 
quivering, suddenly old. • 

Tears came into his eyes, tears of remorse and pity. 
She saw -them and her heart ached for him. 

" It didn’t last long," he said. 

" How long ? " 

" From March till — ^till September.” 

** I remember." 

" Maisie — I can’t ask you to forgive me. But you 
must forgive Anne. It wasn't her fault. I made her 
do it. And she’s been awfully unhappy about it, 
because of you." 

"Ah — ^that was why ” 

" Won’t you forgive her ? ” 

" I forgive you both. I don’t know how I should 
have fdt if you’d been happy. I can’t see anything 
but your unhappiness." 

" We gave it up because of you. That was Anne. 
She couldn’t bear going on after die knew you, when 
you wete such an an^. It was your goodness and 
sweetne^ Indce us down." 

" Blit if I’d bejai the most disagreeable person it 
would have been lust as wrom'' 

," It wouldn’t, for in that base we shouldn’t have 
deceived you. 1 diould have told you straight and 
left ycto." 

" ^y didn’t you tdl me, Jerrold? Why didn't 
you teU me in the b^ginnhig ? ’’ 
s * 
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" We were a&aid. We didn’t want to hurt you,” 

'* As if that mattered.” 

" It did matter. We were going to tell you. ThenI 
you were ill and we couldn't. We thought you'd ^e 
of it, with }raur poor little heart in that state.” 

" Oh, my dear, did you suppose I'd hmt you that 
way? " 

"That was what we couldn't bear. Not being 
straight about it. That was why we gave each other 
up. It never happened again. Anne’s going away 
so that it mayn’t happen. . . . Maisie — ^you do 
believe me ? ” 

" Yes. I believe you. I believe you did all you 
knew.” 

“We did. But it’s my fault that Anne’s going. 

I lost my head, and she was afraid.” 

“ If only you’d told me. I shouldn’t have been 
hard on you, Jerry. You knew that, didn’t you ? ” 

” Yes. I knew.” 

” And you wait throng all that agony rather than 
hurt me.” 

" Yes.” 

” 'The least I can do, then, is to let you go.” 

” Would you, Maisie ? ” 

" Of course. I married you to make you happy. 

I must make you happy tiiis way, that’s alL But 
* if I do 3rou mustn't think I don’t care for you. I care 
for you so much that nothing matters but your 
hairiness.” 

" Maisie, I'm not fit to live in the same world witii 
you.” 

” You mustn’t say that. You’re fit to live in the 
same wodd with Anne, * I suppose I could have made 
diis all ugly and shameful for you. But X want to 
keep it b^utifuL I want to give you all beautiful to 
Anne, so that yott'll never go bar^ on it, and never 
feel ashamed.!’ . 
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'* You made me ashamed every time we thought 

you.” 

“ Don’t think of me. Think of each other.” 

“ Oh — ^you’re adorable.” 

” No, I’m doing this because I love 3 rou both. But 
if 1 didn’t love you I should do it for m3^1f. I should 
hate myself if I didn’t. I can't think of anything 
more disgusting and dishonourable than to keep a 
man tied to you when he cares for somebody else. 
1 should feel as if I were living in sin.” 

" Maisie — ^will you be awfiiUy tinhappy ? ” 

” Yes, Jerrold. But not so unhappy as if I’d 
kept you.” 

“ We’ll go away somewhere where you won’t have 
to see us.” 

” No. It’s I who’ll go away.” 

” But I want you to have the Manor and — and 
everything. Colin’ll look after the estate for me.” 

” Do you think I could stay here after you’d 
gone? . . . No, Jerry. I can’t do that for you. You 
can’t make it up that way.” 

“ I wasn’t beaming of making it up. I simply 
owe you everything, everlastingly, and there’s nothing 
I can do. I only remember^ that you liked the 
garden.” 

I couldn’t bear it. I should hate the garden. 
I should hate the whole place.” 

I’ve done that to you ? ” 

" Yes. You've done that to me. It can’t be 
hdped.” 

” But, what will you do, Maisie ? ” 

I ^all go back to my ovm people. They happen 
to <»xe for me.” * 

That was her cme reproadh. 

” Do you think J don’t.” 

** C®k, no. I've done the only thing that would 
make you care. Perhaps that’s what I did it for.” 
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He took the hand she gave him and bowed his head 
over it and kiss^ it. 


m 

Maisie had a long talk with EUot after Jerrold had 
left her. 

She was still tranquil and composed, but Jerrold was 
wmried. He was afraid lest the emotion roused by 
his confession should bring on her pain. That night 
EUot slept in his father’s room, so that he could go 
to her if the attadc came. 

But it did not come. 

Late in the afternoon Jerrold went down to the 
Barrow Farm and saw Aime. He came back with 
a message from her. Anne wanted to see Maisie, if 
Maisie would let her. 

" But she thinks you won’t,” he said. 

” Why should I ? ” 

” She's desperately unhappy.” 

She turned from him as if she would have left him, 
and then stayed. 

” You want me to see her ? ” 

” If you wouldn't hate it too much.” 

” I shall hate it But I’ll see her. Go and bring 
her.*^.' 

She dreaded more than anything the sight of Anne. 
Her new knowledge of her made Anne stran^ and 
terrible. She Mt ^t ^e would be somehow difier^t. 
She would see something in her that she had, never 
se&x befme, that she couldn’t bear to see, Anne’s face 
would show hor that Jerrold was her lover. 

Yet, if ^e had never seen tlmt lo<^, if ^ had never 
seen anytihing in Anne's* face that was not beautiful, 
Vfbat did that mean but that Anne's love for him was 
bmntifalt it had touched her body it had 

lived a long time in h«r souL Eidier Anne's soul was 
beautifid b^usenl it, or it was beautiful because of 
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Anne’s soul ; and Maisie knew that if she too was to 
be beautiful she must keep safe the beauty of thdr 
pa^ion as she had kept safe the beauty of their friend- 
I ship. It was dear and hard, unbreakable as crystal. 
She had be^ the one flaw in it, the thing that had 
damaged its perfection. Now that she had let Jerrold 
go it would be perfect. 

Anne stood in the doorway of the library, looking 
at her and not speaking. She was the same that she 
had been yesterday and before that, and before that ; 
dressed in the farm dothes that were the queer rough 
setting of her charm. The same, except that she was 
still more broken, still more beaten, and still more 
beautiful in her defeat. 

» Anne ” 

Maisie got up and waited, as Anne shut the door 
and stood there with her bade to it. 

"Maisie — I don’t know why I’ve come. There 
were things I wanted to say to you, but I can’t say 
them.’’ 

" You want to say you’re sorry you took Jerrold 
from me.’’ 

" I’m bitterly sorry.’’ 

She came forward with a slender, awkward grace. 
Her eyes were fixed on Maisie, thrown open, expecting 
pain ; but she didn’t shrink or cower. * 

Maisie’s voice came with its old sweetness. 

" You didn’t take him from me. You couldn’t 
take what I haven’t got.’’ 

" I gave him up, Maisie. I couldn’t bear it.’’ 

*' And I've given him up. I couldn’t bear it, either. 
But,’’ die said, " it was harder for you. You had 
him. I'm only giving up what I’ve never really had. 
Don't be too unhappy about il.’’ 

" I shall always be unhappy when I think of you. 
You’yi been su<^ an angel to me. If we could only 
have tedd you.’’ 
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" Yes. If only you’d told me. That was where 
jrou went wrong, Aime." 

" I couldn’t tell you. You were so ill. I thought 
it would kill you.” ^ 

" Well, what if it had ? You shouldn’t have thought 
of me ; you should have thought ot Jerrold.” 

" I did think of him. I didn’t want him to 
have £^onies of remorse. It’s been bad enough as 
it is." 

" I know what it’s been, Anne.” 

"That’s what I really came for now. To see if 
you’d had that pain again.” 

" You needn’t be afraid. I shall never have that 
pain again. Eliot told me all about it last night.” 

" W^t did he say ? ” 

" He showed me how it all happened. I was ill 
because I couldn’t face the truth. The truth was that 
Jerrold didn’t care for me. It seems my mind knew 
it all die time when I didn’t. I did know it once, and 
part of me went on feeling the shock of it, while the 
other part was living like a fool in an illusion, thinking 
he cared. And now I’ve been dragged out of it into 
reality. I’m facing it. This is real. And whatever 
I may be I shan’t be ill again. Not with that illness. 

I couldn’t help it, but in a way it was as false as if 
I’d made it up on purpose to hide the truth. And the 
truth’s cured me.” 

" Eliot told me it might. And I wouldn’t believe 
him.” 

"You can believe him now. He said you and 
Jerrcdd were all rig^t because you’d faced ^e truth 
about yourselves and each other. You held on to 
reality.” 

" ^ot Said that ? ” 

" Yes. He sjud it was the test of evaybody, how 
they took reality ; and Hi^t Jearold had had to le^ 
hpw, but that you had always known. Yon wae so 
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true that your worst punishment was not being able 
to tell me the truth. I was to think of you like 
that.” 

” How can you bear to think of me at all ? ” 

*' How can I bear to live ? But I shall live.” 

Maisie's voice dropped, note by note, like clear, 
roimded tears, pressed out and shaped by pain. 

Anne’s voice came thick and quivering out of her 
dark secret anguish, like a voice from behind shut 
doors. 

‘‘Jerrold said you'd forgiven me. Have you ? ” 

” It would be easier for you if I didn’t. But I can’t 
hdp forgiving you when you’re so unhappy. 1 
wouldn’t have forgiven you if you hadn’t told me the 
truth, if I’d had to find it out that time when you 
were happy. 'Then I’d have hated you.” 

You don’t now ? ” 

*' No. I don’t want to see you again, or Jerrold 
either, for a long time. But that’s because I love you.” 

" Me}" 

Yes, you too, Anne.” 

” How can you love me ? ” 

" Because I’m like you, Aime ; I’m faithful.” 

” I wasn’t faithful to you, Maisie.” 

" You were to Jerrold.” 

Anne stiU stood there, silent, taking in silence the 
pain of Maisie’s goodness, Maisie’s love. 

'Then Maisie ended it. 

*' He’s waiting for you,” she said, " to take you 
home.” 

Anne went to him where he stood by the terrace 
steps, illuminated by the light from the windows. In 
there she could hear Colin playing, a loud, tempestuous 
music. Jerrold waited. 

She went past him down the steps without a word, 
apd he followed her through the garden. 

" Anne ” he said. 
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Under the bladmess of the yew hedge she turned ’ 
to him : and their hands met. '* 

*' Don’t be afraid," he said. " Next weeh I’ll take 
you away somewhere till it’s over.” 

“ Where ? ’’ 

" Oh, somewhere a long way off, where tou’U be 
happy.” 

Somewhere a long way off, beyond this pain, beyond 
ffus day and this night, their joy waited. 

” And Maisie ? ” she said. 

” Maisie wants you to be happy.” 

He hdd her by the hand as he used to hold her wh^ 
they were children, to keep her safe. And hand in 
hand, like children, they went down through the 
twilight of the fields, together. 
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Hutchinson’s Importnnt New Books 

The Farington Dfaiy, Volt. I. and II. 

In tuH) havdaom vclumes, cloth giU, with photogravure FronUepieee ttnd other 
iUuetraiiona, 21s: ea4shnet* 

To the (haries of Pepys and of John Evelyn is now added the fasoinatilig 
reoord of Faringtont ** the Popys o! the time of Napoleon ’* and the 
'^XMotator of the Academy.** The period covered by the life 
of this ertiraordinary man is 1747 to 1821, and he knew almost 
every eminent man and woman of his tame in the worlds of artr 
pditios mid letters. There are vivid personal reminiscences of Nels<m, 
Howe, Hood, Wellington, Blttcher, and other famous commanders s 
accounts of many of the leaders of the Revolution in France, including 
Marat and Brissot p a delightful description of the meeting of IMBrabean 
with Edmund Burke p a picture of Napoleon, and Josephine's opinion of 
the Emperor as expressed to an English lady. We are told of Chatham’s 
writing and the King’s opinion of it, and of Hit’s eloquence, and there are 
delicate references to the private adventures of Fox. The book contains 
several new memories of Dr. J ohnson; a description of Lord Orford’s treasury 
at Strawberay Hill, the ** Gothic Vatican of Greece and Rome ** p Chester: 
field’s opinion of Wordsworth’s poetry; Wordsworth’s opinion of Walter 
Scott’s romance ; and a moat interesting account of Robert Bums, whom 
the author met at a dinner-party in Dumfries in 1792. In the sphere of 
painting we are given vivid and interesting memories of Turner, Con- 
stable, Hoppner, Beechey and Wilkie. As a recorder of the words and 
aotions of men and women eminent in a stirring period there can be little 
doubt that Farington will live with Pepys and Evelyn. 


H. G. Hawker, Airman : His Uie and Work 

By MURIEL HAWKER 

In one large handeome volume^ with excbmve iUuetraUone on art paper, 
* Igs; net. 

In addirion to lonning an authentic reoord of the late Harry Hawker’s 
flying career, including the British Height and Duration R^rds, bis 
Pioneer Flights in Australia, the Round Britain Seaplane Flight, and the 
Atlantic Flight attempted in a machine with but one engine, wMch resulted 
in his being missing for a whole week, every chapter is full of hitherto un- 
recorded inridents and anecdotes, and of great human interest, 

Britain’s prestige-^the berime of seafaring fathers-^rmust be main- 
tained and handed on by ai]>laring sons. Sinded out by many as Britain’s 
greatest airmarv tike, late Harry Hawker ootud have no better biographer 
than Muriel Hawker^ his rrife, whose faith in her husband's safety, triien 
the world had abandonad hope of his being delivered frcan the Ariantic 
vaidt, will ever be reqnemberwl. As Lt.<Cdl. Moore-Bcabaaoii writes 
hi Ida Foreword to this book; the reading brings to the the charm 
that was feU by the ifiustrious pioneem ^ ftigl^ in ihe eariy ^ 
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My UItt and Some Utters 

By MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL 
(Beatrice Stella Comwallis-West) 

ik me large vakme, royal 8m, doOt gilt, with 48 Metmtume on art paper, 
and photogravure frontispiece, 24t. net. 

A Limited Kditionof lOOooiuesspedally printed and bound, containing, 
in addition to 41 other illuatrationa, 8 photogravure plates. Each 
copy numbered and signed by the Author (nearly all subscribed for), 

£3 3t; Oft. net. 

Oritidsmis often more sympathetic, and for that reason more enlighten- 
ing, when made by an artist thw when it is made by a professional oritio. 
"V^en. a great actress like Mrs. Patrick Oampbell assesses the merits of 
dramatists of the stature of Ibsen, Maeterlinck, Barrie, and Bernard Shaw, 
in whose plays she has herself played many of the leading roles, we see 
their work from an angle more instructive in its insight than the vision 
affprded by fhe ephemeral critic. A good autobiography by a great 
adtress is certainly a rarity. Of the few who have b^n great actresses 
fewer still have b^n good writers. This, however, is a criticism which 
no intelligent reader can apply to Mrs. Patrick Oampbell, who combines 
with a style of much individual charm a sense of form and arrangement 
that is too often wanting in feminine autobiography. Her delicate 
a^orisms on the Human Comedy form a pleasing contrast to the crackers, 
rockets, and skylarks of Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose brilliant letters, together 
withlotters from Sir James Barrio, fonn a most delightful feature of the book. 

IRaets and the Future Life : Nature’s Testimony to 
Revelation By the REV. G. VALE OWEN, 
Vicar of Orford, Lancashire 

Author of Life Beyond the Veil*” 

In crown 8eo, cloth, 4s. 04. net. 

This work is composed of a series of articles published in the Weekly 
Dispatch (Londtm) during the latter six months of 1821. 

The Vicar of Orford, who is world-famous for the communications that 
ho received and were published in four volumes under the title of “ The 
Life Beyond the Veil,*’ has in tlds work presented a number of his own 
personal experiences in connection with spirit communication and psychical 
resepwoh. Additional matter has also added to that which appeared 
in the articles pubUshed in the Weekly Dispatch, and the whole comprise 
one of the most searching inquiries into the subject of human survival 
after 4eatik in the light of mc^em knowledge, and the viear’s own first- 
hand experiences, la tiiis work Mr. Vale Owen stated his own position 
in regard to many "of the questions timt are being disoussed by theologians 
and others on mattm relating to the creeds of Christendom and the 
relation of CRiristianity to Spiritualism. 

' # a. 
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The IrMi SIsts : Its Evolution and PonfeHlllsi 

By ALBERt C. WHITE 

Au^or of ** Irelttnd : A Study in Facts ” i Editor of A Little Book of 
Irisk Verse/* etc. % 

In cloth, St. 8Si nek 

The author has been prominently associated with the Home Bole oanae 
in Great Britsin, and has written extensively on Irish subjects. 

' Mr. ‘White traces the history of the relations between Great Britain 
anA. Ireland from the Act of Union down to the Great War. He then 
proceeds to set out in detail the developments of British politics and of 
IriiA nationalism in their bearings upon each other. 

The book is written throughout from the standpoint of a vigorous 
and independent mind. It wiU annoy extreme partisans of all shades of 
opinion, and will provoke mudi discussion, ^s is especial^ true of 
l£e conohKBng chapter, in which the author discusses “ i^me Factors in 
the Fnture.** 

The value of the beok is enhanced by the inclusion of the essential 
documents df the Home Rule struggle, including the four Home Rule 
BiUs of 1886, 1893, 1914 and 1920, and the terms of the Treaty recently 
conduded with Sinn Fein. 


Tha Work of P. A. de LAsdd 

Edited with Notes by OAKLEY WILLIAMS 

In one large folio vohme conlaining 61 phAogravure plalee, reprennUng 
some of the choicest examples of the Artisfs work. 

With an Introduction by COMTE ROBERT DE 
MONTESQUIOU 

A limited edition of 300 only signed and numbered oc^ies will be 
* issued at Ten Guineas net 

An Edition de Luxe on large paper, 76 copies only (numbered and 
signed by the artist), will be issued at Eighteen Guineas net, 
vri^ alz plates produced in oolour^photogravure. 

This eoUeotioii, covering as it does the whole range of this fistinguished 
artist’s wmk, must be regaled as a contribution of the lnghMj^ pennanent 
value to the history of portraiture and art. A selection of the more im- 
pori^t of the Hungarian mastA’s pictures, portraits of monan^* states- 
fnen, dii^mnats, gr^ ladles and famous Imutics is here premted, and 
may be said to summariBS the most impcsrtaot jdbases of iha eodat and 
poilttcal bisto^ Europe during the past twenty-five yew It has 
Mm the aim of the publishem to a reomd of lib* de works 

value afidjuteiest to the coUeok^, the connoiiieeiir and the 

to^erofari 



Hatdiiiison*s Important New Books 
Maiqf MMnorlas By G. B. BURGIN 

In one larQt handame vohme, toUh photogravure FronU^piece of the Aullhor, 
^ I6t« net* 

Mr. Borgiii, in azmoanofiig tiiis as the third and oonolading yolmne 
of his remidsoenoes^ says that if it had not been for Mr. Clement K. 
Shorter the book wc^d never have been written. But Mr. Shorter, in a 
review of ‘‘More Memoirs,*’ insisted that he wanted to know more of 
“Burgin the man, his hopes and fears and habits and disappointments,” 
etc., and, at the risk of being deemed a confirmed egotist, Mr. Burgin hu 
endeavoured to portray himself in different lands and avocations as a 
literary wanderer in oonstant contact with interesting people of all sorts 
and oonditions. From an inexhaustible store of anecdotes, reminisoenoes 
and adventures, he has written a volume wMoh will round off and comideta 
the other two, which are both in a second edition. Here and there he 
touches on the graver aspect of things literary and social, and there is 
not an ill-natur^ word in the whole book. 


Tin Uom of the Uw By J. A. R. CAIRNS 

Demy 8vo, cM giU, Ifit. net. 

The experiences and reflections of a well-known Metropolitan mag- 
istrate remarkable for his broadness of view and his belief, founded on a 
wide and varied experience, that human nature, taken as a whole, is 
good. The chapters on Chinatown, Jews, blackmail, prostitutEon, the 
degrees of crime and the ethics of punishment are most attractively written 
and are full of a vivid human interest. 


Hit PrfnM of Bwrs By NEVILLE LANGTON 

Crown fleo, cloth, fis. net. 

An aecount of Lord Knutsford’s be^ng activities during twenty-five 
yeanr on behalf (mainly) of the X^mdon Hospital, of which he is Ghainnan. 
Xbe book Hum a keen human interest imd contains many humorous and 
several moving stories about patients and subscribers, rich and poor. 
tioid Btetslord’a prodigious sueoess as beggar ” for charity i^vpears to 
be based id the mmn on his sense of hamoar, his wide understanding of the 
sMk.pcsnts In the armour oi human imture, great industry, and amaeing 
'MUSty Of cesouroe. Public agitatioiii such as a threatmied strike ora 
vh^^t outbreak by the swSrage^ Are ingeniously exjdotted as a me^um 
of advertiseinentto tim m of the Hospitali Ms beg^ng letteta and 
s^peecdMS aieoiiemlhU of barm fmmaUty andamexeeSeiitteadtog, 

# 0 



Hotcihifisoii’s Important New Books 

The emoa Gontarwies By J. SAXON MILLS, 
M.A. Cantab,, Barrister>at>Law 

Author of ** Thd B^numa Canal/* ** Future of the Umpire/* etc. 

With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd GieoRGii. 

/a me Jorge handwme volume, with numerous portraits and other iUustraUons, 

84t. net. 

Apart from its importance as affecting the immediate economic 
problems of the time, the Genoa Conference — ^almost without precedent— 
has a peculiar historic interest. The present volume, which constitutes the 
first authentic and complete record of the proceedings, will therefore serve 
a dual purpose as a work of reference of immediate concern and also as a 
historical record. The production of this unique work necessitated an 
author of experience and someone fully conversant with the matters at 
Issue. No one could be better qualified for the task than Mr. Saxon Milla. 

Comparttivt History 

By the EX-EMPEROR OF GERMANY 

In demy 8eo, doth giU, with Ifi iUuatrcOions on art paper, fis. fid. net. 
This book is the ex-Emperor’s defence, formulated by his own hand, 
against the indictment of the world, and on this ground alone is of the 
h^^est historic significanoe. How far, if at all, the defence succeeds must 
be left to the judgment of the reader. As a revelation of the psychology 
and mental prooeases of the most prominent actor in the greatest drama 
of history, the book is important, and also of much interest. The illustra- 
tions are exclusive and add much to the value of the book. 


Mrs. Alee Tweedies Memoirs 

Compiled by G. B. BURGIN 

, In one large votume, with numerous iUusirations, fils, net 
Mrs. Alec Twe^ie, bdng about to make another world tour, has 
requested Mr. G. B. Burgin to arrange some of the mattrid of her adven- 
tures in various lands, together with an account of the interesting people 
she has met. The book will deal with travels in Syria, Ptdsstine, Egypt, 
the Sudan, India, Greece, France, Spain, Mexico and Italy in weO-known 
and little-known ffiaces, life in an Inihan palace, varied with descriptions 
of eroob<hle-ahoot^ on the Ganges, and of life on a barge In. the Sudan. 
Mrs. Alec Tweedie has always hM a reputation as an intrepid traveller, 
and haa many laadnating things to say of remote oomera of rim earth. 
An a record of the unexpected atruggles and work of an exo^tlonally 
gifted obaerver and meonteuse, a woman who has met inost of the pnbBc 
mw aw} woman of }mr day< ** Tales of a Traveller ” cannot fail to attract 
attention of the raa<fihg public to wlumi Mrs. Alee Twaedie'a twenty 
mitten in twenty years, aiw so wdf known. 

i 



Hatchimon’s Important New Books 

An Ambastador's Memolrt 

By MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 
Last French Ambassador to the Russian Court 

I Translated by F. AppIiBBT Hoiyr. 

In one kf,rge volume, doth giU, wiih many beautiful exedusive drawinga and 
other iUiMtraUona, I8i. net 

Ab the last French Ambassador to the Rtxssian Imperial Oourt, Monsiear 
Palto1ogue*s aoooont of his stewardship and the men» women and events 
of his time is a dooomei^t of the first historical importance and has an 
authority far surpassing that of any previous publication on the subject 
In the form of a richly comment^ diary, Monsieur Pal^ologue reveals 
the inner happenings at the Russian Court and camp and in Government 
droleB. His exalted position brought Um into intimate contact with the 
greatest of the great, and the leading figures of a departed era— the late 
1W and Tsaritsa, the Grand Duke Nicholas, Sazonofi, Count Witte, Sir 
George Buchanan, and, at the other end of the scale, the sinister and in* 
famous Rasputin — come to life as the author sets down the conversations 
with him on topics of the most vital importance and interest. There 
will be surprises, many pleasant and some painful, to the English reader 
who detires to know how Imperial Russia, official and unofficial, regarded 
the war, and to what cross-currents and evil and nefarious influences 
the national determination to conquer was exposed. 

Well known as an outstanding figure among the men of learning in his 
own country, he writes charmingly and profoundly on Russian life, national 
characteristics, music, art, and so forth. 


MmwriM of a Turkish Statesman, 1913-1919 : 

By DJEMAL PASHA ^atdy Assassinated in 
Tiflis). Formerly Governor of Constantinople, 
Imperial Ottoman Naval Minister, and Com- 
mander of the Fourth Army in Sinai, Palestine, 
and Syria. 

In one large handaome volume, wUh mapa, doth gilt, I8i. net. 

These Mttnoirs contain the first authoritative account of the history of 
the last eight years from the Turkish point of view. The author was 
one of the triumvirate who organised and led the Young Turk ** party 
and brought Turkey into the war on ]^e side of Germany, and he sub- 
se4|iietitiy commanded the Turkish army opposed to the British in the 
tthai Pmnsula and in Palestine, llie book owes its great interest and 
Imporianee not only to the striking personality of the author, but also to 
the of iniwr histmy which it reveals, notably the efforts made by 

tl^ amfiassadors of the ^tente to keep Turkey from joining Gemany, 
aiad the nsgotlations between the author and the French Government 
after the murder of Sarajevo. 
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HutcbiiifKtii’s Important N0W'9nol» 

Tlw Ute or Beaumardiali By JOHN RIVEBS 

Author ol ** Grouse and His Models/* **Loavet; Bevolu^oiidst and 
Bomanoo- Writer.’* 

In one largt handsome nolwne, wiih 16 iUuefraUonB m art paper, 18 s. ns<* 
An Interesting account of one of the most fascinating figures dff 
the sixteenth century. The subject^ a watchmaker who was also a wit, 
dramatist, musician, gallant, financier and friend of the daughters of the 
King of France and has received tribute from such various minds as 
Carlyle, Voltaire and Walpole, easily seizes the reader’s attention and 
hoIAs it securely from beginning to end. According to the author, Beau- 
marbhais resembles Mr. Bernard Shaw in more than one parUcular. The 
book sointillateB with lively comparison and attractive anecdote. 

Dteorathfe Writliig and Arransenwnt of Writing 

By PROFESSOR ALFRED ERDMANN 
and ADOLPHE ARMAND BRAUN 

In one large handsome volume, with 1 00 plates In eolouf • hd^-tone and Une, 
and many helpful illustrations in the text, lOs. 081 net. 

This treatise is intended for artists, craftsmen, art students and busi- 
ness men who need thoroughly to understand the formation and use of 
modem lettering as a force in commerce and industry* The authors have 
carefully worked out a method by which the student of lettering design 
may obtain rapid proficiency, and the text and illustrations are set foi^ 
in such a way that experts can immediately find the data they seek. 
Apart from the old problems— such as the basio prindples of pen-lettering 
-^the ground covered is fresh, and the treatment is so pleasant yet prae- 
tioal that each branch of the subject appears as a great field of adventuie 
rather than a dry series of exercises. 


WIrelns, Popular and Concise 

. By LT.^OL. C. G. CHETWADE CRAWLEY, 
R.M.A., M.I.E.E., Deputy-Inspector of Wireless 
Telegraphy, General Post Office, Lonclon 

800, illustrated, If. 88. net, 

Bopolar in that it needs no technical knowledge for its a^r8ciati<Hi» 
^s book is authoritative and condse, opening with an historical account 
^ the devdopment of wireless, followed by a detailed description of the 
methods used for the trfnsmissionswad rece^on of memages by both wim- 
less telegraphy and teie|^ony. The latest developments afe dealt wljdi, in 
chapters deidihg vdth Bireoiional Wireless, a Cks^pari^, between 
Wlmess and Wires, and Wiidiesf in Borne. A ebapN^ oh' thh Im- 
pmid tff tdM Cbain it of i^edal intend in view of the fact that CW. 
CknwIfSf If jSemtai^ to % Oonimisdon appointed by the Hritlsb 

fhifdhiment to the d;alioiiB to tiie Chain. 



:fibt£ihia8on*s Important New Books 

Memo i iw of Half a HimiirMl Yaart 

By WALBURGA. LADY PAGET 

TTt A mmeraw iWuMittOionB on art paper, 
i Lady Faget» herself one of its most prominent figures, now gives her 
fixsthai^ impressions of most of the leading personalities of Victorian 
society for a period of half a century and describes a wide es^ience of 
Court life in l&i^and and in the defunct Empires of Austria and Germany. 
She gives a mo^ interesting account of meetings with Queen Victoria, 
the Prince Consort, the ex-Emperors of Austria and Germany, Princess 
Mettemlch, Lord Salisbury, Lo^ Spencer, Lord Palmerston, Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones, and of many others famous in the worlds of Society, politics 
and art. The book contains many new and fascinating anecdotes, and 
also possesses a historic vsJue aas a firsthand authority on many of the 
oenti^ figures of the Victorian era. 

TIm Ntem^ of Cav. Enrico CocelMiti, the Mailor 
of Um Russian Ballet By OLGA RACSTER 
With a Preface by Anna Pavlova. 

In Ofie hrgt handeame volume, iUuatrated, Sit. net 
Who taught the Russian Ballet T 

The question recurred frequently during* the notable seasons of the 
Russian Ballet in London. Only a few knew that the answer was '* Enrico 
Oeochetti, without doubt the most famous teacher of ballet-dancing of 
this gen^ation.*’ He is the pivot round which revolve such famous artists 
as Anna Pavlova (who never ceases to show her affectionate gratitude to 
her master), Lydia Lopokova, who has known no other teacher, Lydia 
Kyaaht, Luba Tohemicheva, Luba Egorova, Tamara Karsavina, Alex- 
andre Gavrilov, Leonide Ma^ne, Stanislas Nijinsky, and a host of other 
shining lights of the ballet. Bom in Rome on June 2lBt, ISfiO, Ceoohetti 
himself belonged to the ranks of great dancers of bis day and made a 
name in Rog^d, Europe and America. B^nd the scenes Cecohetti is a 
brilliant raeonkur whose anecdotes extsnd as far back as the days of 
Papal Rome and Flo Nono, up to the last stage of the Court of Nicholas 11. 
at Petrograd} he is also primed with perscmal reooUeotions of every 
eelelmitsd dancer of yester^y and to-day. 

Beiliclt't Modem AiicHon— Ite BMdlng ond 

Mnciplei By ERNEST BERGHOLT 

Author ai ”R<yil Auction Bridge,*’ eto« 

IneioSi, tsiA nmmane iUiuirti^iona, Ts* noL 

n 
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Hutohinison’s Impcfftant New Be<^ 

‘nM Uon and the Rote (The Great Howard Story) 
By ETHEL M. RICHARDSON 

Author of ** The Story of Purton.** 

In two Vvrgt handsome voUmM, mih 16 iUustraUoM cn art paper, 
each tit. neL % 

The Btory of the family of Howard ia alao the story of England. The 
author traces the thrilling history of this great line from the days before 
the Conquest to the death of the nineteenth Earl of Sufiolk in the Great 
War. The ^rst Duke of Norfolk fought and died by Richard’s side at 
Boiiwbith I Lord Edward and Lord l^omas Howard fought i^e famwa 
pirate Sir Andrew Barton i their father was the victor of Slodden $ Lord 
Howard of EfEUigham defeated the Spanish Armada. This truly fascinat- 
ing record should appeal to all who feel the charm of history in its most 
romantic aspect. 


The Lite of General Obr^on By Dr. E. J. DILLON 

Author of ^ The Peace Conference,” ** Mexico on the Verge,” ete. 

In one large volume, royal 8eo, doth giU, ill. asl. 

Dr. Dillon considers General Obregon to be the greatest leader of men 
now alive. Hating war, he took up arms to save his country, Mexico, 
from the ambition of unscrupulous men, created and commanded the 
nataonal army, fought battles for many years, was never once defeated, 
and finally lidd aside his uniform to preach peace and ccmcoid. In Dr. 
Dillon’s view. General Obregon is tl^ embodiment of destiny^s response 
to the question so often asked as to how the great events of the last few 
years have failed to bring forth a great man. 

The tynte‘8 CydepaBdte By ‘ CELT *’ 

Author of ” The Cynic’s Autograph Book,” ” Woman, Wedlock and the 
World,” “ Woman-Good and Bad,” etc. 

In doth g%U, 6s. net 

No one can possibly do better than study mankind— not to mention 
woman, kind and unkind— through the delightful medium of the ** Cynic’s 
Oyclopc^a.” Brimful of quips, jests, and shrewd devemeim, it is the 
Christmas g^t book de luxe, and is suitable for all betwemi the s^ ai 
setenteen seventy. . 

Ovr Puiiin In the Mr. 

By BRIG.-GENERAL P. R. C, GROVES 

8u9, It. ii. net , 

In this bock are induded t^ now famous artlclci whiik Deimral 
contributed to ^e finue, and tbet^iniioiis of most of 
Ifa^teiHling of Bridsh air poli^. The book 

is iLf^ne of demotion n|sm tb^ 



Hutc^nson’s Important New Books 

A kporlmiaii at Lam 

By MAJOR HARDING COX 

Aathor oi ** Chaaiog and Baoing '* 

In doth gttt, lis. neL 

^ Bolloviiig on the enthusiaetio reception of “Ohaaing and Racing,** 
Major Harding Cox haa now completed a companion Yolnme in which 
he deala with hia ahooUng, fishing, coursing, rowing, and other aporting 
experiences, as as with those in which he has figured ao oonapiouonaly 
in the oosmc^litan dog-world, as a breeder, trainer, exhibitor and judge 
of many sporting and other breeds. ** Chasing and Racing *’ was devoted 
almost exdnsivdy to Major Harding Cox^s hunting and turf experiences, 
with only a few angling interpolations i but ** A Sportsman at Large ’* 
occupies far larger fields, and is t^e work of one who has been universally 
acclaimed a striking example of the ** jaok-of-all-trades *’ cult, but tA 
whmn it can hardly be said that he is a ** master of none.** 

Rtnillllieiliees By £. F. KNIGHT 

Demy fivo, doth giU, I6t. net, 

Mr. Knight, the famous war-correspondent, records his memories of 
many adventures. Early in life he had a passion for sailing, and built a 
five-ton yawl with which he navigated the Srine. He then travelled on 
foot in Albania accompanied by Caton Woodville, and was challenged by 
the collaborator in his earliest work to fight a duel, a challenge which had 
a most amusing sequel. He was war-correspondent for the Timee in the 
Hnnaa Naaar war and the Matabde war of 1894, and gives a most in- 
terasting account of his meeting with Rhodes and Dr, Jameson. The 
book contains many new anecdotes of Lord Kitchener. Other wars of 
which Mr. Knight was a witness are the Greoo-Turkish war, the Spanish 
American war, in which he had many adventures and one very unpleasant 
nil^t surrounded' by sharks on the bottom of a capsized canoe. He 
attends the Dreyfus trial | sees active service in South Africa in 1899, and 
loses an arm at the battle of Belmont. Other experiences are the Russo- 
Japanese war and the Turkish Revolution. His story is coloured with 
humour and full of thrilling events, 

IrMi Sport of Yomnlay'Ty MAJOR A. W. LONG 

jUmy Sfpo, dM gOip tmfh nmeroua iUuetraHoMt I 81 . net 
A delightful description of a wide variety of sport in remote parts 
of Ireland, indnding sea imd ifver^fii^ng for trout and salmon, 

shooing of snipe, geese, wo^oock and many ** various '* game, and a 
pi^tlve hunt of a mountain fox 1 ^ of a badger. Many types of Irish 
eharabtsf hmn Irish lila (induding illicit factories ** poteen **) 

asedesMbed with indght and are a number tdamusiiig 

Itatm The appeal is by no means confined to the sportsman. The 
heek la (uU of wide human Inttmst Altogether a laidiiating wodk, 

U 



HutGliiii8oii*8 Important New Bookft 

ilimnliistloii and Ha Dmiopmanl In the Pr ai ent Dav 

By SIDNEY FARNSWORTH 

in one large handeome volume, doth giU, vnih fronti^pkee m colour aiul 
ntunerouo oOter iUudraiione, 24t. neL I 

In iius exhauative work Mr. Flumaworth traceo the growth ol Xlliisiina* 
tion Irom ito Inrth, showing, by means of numerous diagrams and drawings, 
its (padual development through the centuries from mere writing to w 
ela'horate poster work and oommerdal lettering of the present day. Al- 
though other books have already been written on this fascinating subject, 
Mr. Farnsworth breaks new ground in many directions | he treats the 
matter from the modem standpoint in a manner which makes his work 
invaluable not only to students of the art, but also to the rapidly-growing 
public interested in what has hitherto bwn a somewhat exclusive craft, 
llie book is profusdy illustrated and forms a handsome addition to the 
library of anyone whose tastes lie in ^s direction. 

44‘fA Year of Issue 

Tht Ymt’S Art, 1923 Compiled by A. C. R. CARTER 

Crown 8vo, dkh, 89. 88. net. 

Over 800 pages, with illustrations 

A concise epitome of all matters relating to the Arts of Painting, 
Soidpture, Engraving and Architecture, and to Schools of Pengn, con- 
taining events which have occurred during the year 1922, together wiUi 
information respecting the events of 1923. 

Motoring for tho Million 

By LEONARD HENSLOWE 

Author of “ Henslowe's Motor Dictionaries,” etc 
Crown 8eo, /idly iUneSraUd, Is. 88. neL 
This book should be read by every motorist and potential motorist. 
It containB chapters on choosing a oar, the cost of motoring--<every type 
from 2) to 50 h.p.— touring, camping. All the topics that interest 
There ure also illustrations on art paper of a number ^ the leading oars 
and accessories. 

Quito WUI, TIiattkS ! Convindi^ Chapters on 
Health By LEONAM) HENSLOWE 

Author of ” How Are You T ” etc. 
nuiMfroue ffludraUons, 8s. 8i. neA 

This book tells in |8ain language how hetlth can leteltted imd ^w 
beet legaiiMNl. It contains 18 ^grammafspeily written chayurs, not 
not too te^DSioal, illustrated by photcij|||iaj^ ol 

Win ai1lstB\dteeiM8ii^^ 

18 ^ 'V' ' 



Hiitcbinsoii’s Important New Books 
HuimHM Hono-Traiillilg By PERCY F. THORN 

In one large hanAeom volume^ iUwtrated, IBi. net 
With «n Intioduotory Letter by Loril LontBalB. 

The author hae made horses and horsemanship the study of a lifetime 
'and his book should be of the utmost value both to horsemen and trainers 
the novice, and the experienced man. He deals with many types of horse^ 
Ihiriuding ^e hunter, the performing horse, and the trotting horse, a breed 
that has hitherto b<Mn somewhat neglect^ in this country, and he was 
hinurif the judge at the National Trotting Horse Show. A most interesring 
and authoritative book covering much ground and including the careers 
iji some of our best horsemen. ** England,’* Mr. Thome maintains, 
** sriU possesses the liMt horses, and the best horsemen, too.” 


Hutchinson’ s 

ttenr of Sit British Nation, Vol. i. 

Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON. M.A., 
F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., Barrister-at-Law 

Editor of Hutchinson’s ” History of the Nations,” etc* 

C<mpUie »n 4 ’handsome volumest 

Written by the leading historians, this is the first connected pictoria 
account of all the British peoples. The first volume contains hundreds of 
illustrationB, and new, up-to-date maps and plans are a special feature. Ttte 
work, by reason of its popular style, is equally adapted to old and young, 
and is one that no history-lover can afiord to miss. 

The first voUme, whiih has achieved a record success, is now sufplied in 
handsome doth gUt, price 8lt. net, and in various leather bindings, 

SeauUful Oelmiivd Fltict are a special feature of this great work* 

Mull of Our Country, Vol. i. 

By FRANK FINN. B.A., F.Z.S. 

ComplsU in 2 large handsome volumes. 

The complele work contains hundreds of unique photographs of the living 
bM and numerousflns coloured plates. The first volume, handsomdy bound 
in ddh giU, is now ready, 811. net, 

“ Birds of Our Cooutry ” Is primarily Intended as a practiced means of 
ideatifkmtian of the birds, nests, and eggs of tiie British Idea, and to 
l^ve a concise and uaeful desorij^mi of their haunts and habits at once 
ea^ undbnrtood by children and interesting to those who have left child- 
hood b<i hih id th eutt 

Witilithia in view the usual EngUrii names have been employed Ihniugh- 
ont^ the Latin designations being given in an appendix for the use of the 
more advanced stutot. 


It 



Hntdiinson's New Novels. 7/6 Nei 
tMinbCkM By H. de VERB STACPOOLl 

Author of “ The Pearl Pishera,’* eto. 

fliere is a novel of to-day absolutely alive. Every oharaoter In- 
dividual. Too are seized by Hank Pisoher at once, and with him and BoA 
do Oaae and Tommie Goulthurst you go through the strangest adventees 
on the Padfio Coast to an end logical and work^ towards mainly throng^ 
the obaraoter cd the chief protagonist^ Bob Oardon. The sea fills the bo<»^ 
and its sodg from the Golden Gate to San Nicolas and the Bay of Wales, 

Antafonfnm By ELIZABETH ROBINS 

Author of ** The Magnetic North,** etc. 

In her new book Miss Robins ^ves us a most arresting story and an 
eattremely dever psychological study. 

Heniy Ellerton. whose ezperienoe of women, his late wife induded, 
has beem most unfortunate, returns, a confirmed woman-hater, to his 
remote En^sh estate after the war, to find that a widow with her son 
has secured the lease of the house nearest to his. The first encounter 
between the two is significant ; mistaking him for a tramp, the widow 
orders him off the premises, but they gradually become better acquainted 
and arouse the hostility of the ]ady*s son, a young soldier who from the 
first is bitterly opposed to the friendship. The boy returns to his regiment, 
but hie mother*a secretary, who is in love with him, keeps warn and 
sends for him when scandalous tales begin to drculate in the neighbour- 
hood. The rest of the book represents the difficulty of a man and woman 
in idddle life, faced on the one hand by the ripd dictates of convention, 
and on the o^er by the habits and prejudices of years. 

The authw has chosen difficult types for her chief characters, but she 
has drawn them wiUi a skill and consistenoy which will surprise even those 
leaikrs who know her best. Widi its deep human interest and original 
ploti ** Antagonisms *’ is a book which will appeal to all. 

Hm Optbllllt By £. M. DELAFIELD 

An&or at ‘‘ TemdoB,*’ -Tho HmI of AohUlM,- eto.' 

The story Is concerned with the contrast betwemi Oanon Itordiaid, * 
ediolai' aiMl de^^gpmum of die late Victorian type, and e young modem 
intefieetual, who bdievm in fisdn^ facts and who is as rigidly iamrsonil 
aod detached in his attitude towards fife as the Canon is i&mt and 
mnodenal. The Oanon^a five children disai^nt him vacioualy, but his 
c^pdistei tdumpha all ^ way thmugh, and he dies still belieidag diat 
** eO tyngi work together for good to dmse that love Godb” vrhereae the 
man, Owenc holdja that the Oanon*8 happiness is based ^llluidoo 
and % lelQaal to fhoe faim A euatained love intereat ihi ^7 

u 



Hiitchinson^s New Novels. 7/6 Net 

Mm, MaUt and Mustard-Pot 

By GILBERT FRANKAU 

Author of Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant/* etc. 

^ Mr. Gilbert Frankau's fame as a norelist is wid^y known, and the 
sales of his works are counted in hundreds of thousands. In this volume, 
the fitst collection of his short stories to be published, he shows lumself 
master of an art which is even more difficult than novd-writing. ** Men, 
Maids and Mustard-Pot *’ is as long as a fuU-length Frankau novel. Each 
of the tales in it is a fcmf-de-/cfce. From the heart of the English Shires 
to the heart of London's West End j from the palm-fringed beaches of 
Malaya to the tobacco-piled wharves of Havana harbour, Mr. Frahkau's 
characters, men, maidens and that^most amazing horse in fio^on, Mustard- 
Pot, play out their parts in a series of thrilling incidents. 

Charin Rex By ETHEL M. DELL 

Author of “Hie Bars of Iron” (Zl2th Thcmsand), “The Hundredth Chance” 
(2(50th Thousand) 

This is not the story of a king, but of a man of fantastic temperament, 
who, after living a Ufe of wild and unrestrained pleasure and beginning 
to i^se the futility thereof, suddenly finds himself called upon to safe- 
guard one who comeB to him in utter helplessness as to a sure refuge out 
of a storm of adversity. A certain nobility of mind backed by generous 
impulse are the only forces that influence him at the outset ; the coming of 
a greater power eventually gives him the needed strength to prove himself 
worthy of the trust repo^ in him, and on the very verge of irrevocable 
tragedy he finds that gift of the gods which is only bestowed upon those who 
love. 

Nearly the entire first edition (50,000 copies) of “Charles Rex ** was 
Bold before publication 

The MMdIe el the ReaiT^y SIR PHILIP GIBBS 

Author of “ The Street of Adventure,” “ Venetian Lovers,” etc. 

Sir Philip Gibbs takes the case of a young man who by family con- 
nections and friendly assoda^ons is between two opposing trends of 
thought in EngHdi life to-day, both of them extreme and passionate. 
On one d<fe is a Diehard group, to which his young wife belongs, clinging 
despseatoly to did traditicms, and on Mie other side a group of so-called 
** Jnfelleoloals,” who ace so bittm: witih the war-s^drit and its aftermath 
that Gtey ate destructive and violent in their desire for social change. 

Xtis not without agony and sdf-saorifioe that Bertram Pollard is able 
to maintain his podtioii in '* The Middle of the Eoad.'* 

,, Thia novel g^ves a very intimate pioture of English Ufe after the war, 
and tsto the reader bdfind the scenes of die great world-drama now 
fieing enacted in France, Gecmaay and Kussia, 
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^ne Severn and the Reldinge By MAY SINCLAIR 

Author of ** The Three Santee/* eto^ ' 

A story of e i^rl’s lelatioiis with one family : father a^d mother and 
three sons* 1 % begins with the childhood of Aanib Severn and the young 
Fieldings and covers twenty years of their lives. It is a drama of many t 
psychologioal tnoiifi : love, honour, pity and remorse worked out to a 
supreme issue. — 

The Man Who Understood By RITA " 

Author of “ Peg the Bake,** etc. 

The man who understands the heart of a woman, the weakness of 
man, and the faith and trust of a little child, is indeed a great character, 
meriting complete and detailed delineation. *‘The Man Who Under- 
stood *’ has a singularly human and lovable personality, always believing 
in the best, and forgiving the worst; adapting the healing powers 
Nature to man's skill and patience, and never ceasing to preach the axiom 
that to love much is to forgive much. 

Many Waters By M. E. FRANCIS 

Anther of “ Fiander’s Widow,’* ** The Story of Mary Panne,** Pastorals 
of Dorset,*' ** Eenewals,** etc. 

The scene of tiiis intens^y human and dramatio story, which Is laid 
in a remote part of Wales, is described with much imaginative charm* 
Bvan Griffiths, a prosperous writer, shares his home with ffis young cousin 
Rhys, who works for him and is deeply devoted to him, when for good or 
iU the girlish figure of Nest, a child of nature bright as ^e morning, comes 
into their lives. The story of her love for Rhys, of the despmte passion 
end tragic end of Evan, haunted distraction of Nest and her rescue 
from death by her lover is one that holds the attention from start to finudi. 

Hit Qargoyle By M^TaRTHUR STALLARD 

* Author of •• The Ford,” etc. 

A distinetive plot eharacterises this stmy of Pephinium, a pretty girl 
of low birth whose chief ambition is to be a * la^/ She is befriend 
by the Eon. Una Upton, through whom she realises ipr ambition marry* 
iiqig Sir Laurence Muroott. PisillusiQu follows | Pe^nium objeots to 
mo^ieriiood and dies, having found ihat ** to be a limy is euch a hard, 
dull busineBS.** 

9nm UattortllM By ROY BRIDGES 

Av&m ol Batd Men’. CkflA » » TUm Immortal ItaWB." 

A ttoxy cd Australian life, with the aeticn covering three or four genera- 
ffouit, and the setting is Van i:fiemen*s Land when the Pmial Settlement 

juys of a country gir! who, brou^^t to new eurtoundiugs, ia loved 
and lo^ tdo lue and tempered with the trials rm tribula- 

tiUni 11^^ uatondly beset and her bjSi^^dng. 

Ooiriuritig descriptioue ebarariierise bo^ 
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The VanMilng Point 

By CONINGSBY DAWSON 

Aathor of “ The Kingdom Bound the Gk>mer»** “ The Test of Soarlet,** eto. 

Mystery—- intrigue — ^kalddosoopio change of scene. Daring adventursb 
and Mutiftil women— ^ne of whom is the wickedest in the world or the 
greatest saint. These are the things to which “ The Vanishing Point ** 
led Philip Hindwood, an American who knew nothing at all about women. 
It is the Bwiftly-moring story of certain picturesque types of peo^e who 
haye figured prominently in newspaper dispatches during the past few 
years. 

Of all present-day writers Ooningsby Dawson is perhaps the best fitted 
to tell the intimate story of these strange and romantio eh^aoters. Among 
modem autiiors he is one of the most widdy-ezperienoed, and he is person- 
ally familiar with all of the vast area over which his book breathlesdy 
sweeps its reader. 


Hie Uto of Isobel Eme By PEGGY WEBLING 

Author of ** Comedy Comer,*’ ” The Fruitless Orchard,” etc. 

This is a London story of three sisters, Cecilia Reuben, Laura Welwya 
and Isobd Eme. Daughters of a box-maker, their characters, marriages 
and drcumstances are widdy diverse. Isobel, living in the lah» oonni^, 
is the guest of a famous writer, Godfrey Strang, whose influence in a sub& 
way colours the whole of her life. Her friends, her lovers, even her sisters 
tiever realise the effect upon her nature of a few short weeks of utter 
}qy and how they live in her memory. The ” life ” has a happy ending 
— happiness tempered by the experience of sorrow, courageous effort» 
mischance, and love that grows from the stem and beautiful reality d 
common i^ngs. 

This novel is a great examjAe of the versatility which enables the 
authoress to create new characters in new settings and so provide an 
added chann of individuality in eadh of her works. ^ . 

The Maninerliit of Youth By DIANA PATRICK 

AnttMW of "Tlio Widw W*y,” “WwidB oJ DedM,” eto. 

Jocelyn and Rex, both of artisMo bent, run away from industriw 
•urroundingB and adiieve a measure of success, Jocelyn on the stage and 
Rex as a writer. The ravages of war deprive Bex of his creative geniu^ 
and he is obliged to earn a livelihood as a waiter. Jocelyn dies, m 
among his bdon^ngs his £ciend fihdl two manusoripts of nnmistakabla 
ppwer and charm. Tempted, he takee them to a publisher, who sets w 
Ihmn M high value. An unexpected inheritance comes to him from ra 
father, and he goes to Isabd, the dead man’s sister, and learns that;sha 
was the author of the manuscripts upon which he has bulH a false muta« 
Hon. Isabri realises his love for her almost on the eve of her mairia^ to 
•noftber mailt ^id so dlsastor is averted and a happy oonriusioii reaohaft 

II ^ 
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vmi Nbw ' By E. F. BENSpN 

Anflior oi ** Bodo Wcmden,” etc, 

(Sew* mavudiig, it H m ehroniole of tlie doiiigH of s fpconp ci mmm 
•aidmioittAieaddetowiiBhip^ OI thii gto!ip» Mlaa Mappli the dom imrt i i ig 
pmcnuOity. Kot too the hM a«t her misd cm one dsy 
ifojor Hint, retired. Tbe reader ie oenied along eaeilyi it all mahea 
entertaining reading, true to life aaliTed by the oomlortaldy-plaoed hnsiaa 
baftogi in an En|^ townahip. 


Hm Woman Who Kmw By MAX PEMBERTON 

AnOor of “ 8w Wolvei ,» » Hie Genba of Swonda,” eto. 

Here we have the fioticm of many oonntiiea. Mr. Max FttnbeFloii haa 
laid his acenea ohiefly in Europe, but he has visited S^n, Morooeo, the 
Riviera and the Balearic Isles in queat of material. All is poat*war« and 
the war has no place in this virile volume. Sex stories aboim, but these 
are also scenes of adventaire in Mr. Pemberton^s best mood. PartMarly 
interestiiig are those chapters whidh deal with the Meditenanean and the 
islesadjaomiti whileloversolLeTouquet will find much to interest them. 
The whc^ volume is representative ol the author's bias toward the love 
etoiy and the story of adventure i while the dramatlo note is, as usual, 
heard in all the more stirring episodes. It may be added that humour is 
not absent* and that in ** Willim de Luxe" we have one of the drollest 
stories of xeoent yearit 


ttongr eramis By LADY MILES 

Antitor of *' Hu Bod Vtome,'* " Red, White md Gi,y,” oto. 

The eta^ of e etioog, rwy egotistioel wonuui, Prodnooe VontM^ 
itho Bobdoei eH ofio epproeoh. She wad her delightfalfy hutuiii ifaitw, 
Audrey, era dooghten of e widow. Ledy Fomrt, end iuo wetf itahitty 
laoii(^ 1 ^. Aflor neaiage ehe beoaoMe e Tirtoooe Temping kOntOj 
oold aad ooDventioiial. egoiem and yirtne iha mda aB the onji^ 
qiait<d]ifB in»i1fuMe wholoTehertooaiqoiertlMm,notlill^hMO ao 
h,)3hhlnaS9 left. Often dn eeevher own atiSdiiMe,, btft alwfyi ie> 
himw inte tfte aaau taoUe. Hu node epde with Htnd te eii oonpeftiy 
WnHupiieiit. IhedideduinotenamBUiu. HumoliTe lathe annidBiig 
itningth of an egoMetioel oomwotioiul mtne hedted hy teapeiMhili^ 
•idll1qigiei«n% eondaet. which dote monk boon ttUh 'My 

obe tntM da» iecling aB faeoaniw ft ft 4 !^ 

iftliwi'. w ihow BOitnad da*. 

k. , , .? ■*« ' ' ■ • ■ ' ■' « 
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iMlMmr By STEPHEN McKENNA 

AaOm of lilith*** **Th!b Edneftkonof Eiio ** The SooKOt 
Victory,** etc. 

A remarlGAbla bOQlc» embodyiiiR this dociiig ddioeatioa of the ehmoter 
of WO 10 MD 9 ind unfolding the ^ remiaiseepceB of one of that aex. 


**^MHORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 

Author of “ Quinneyi,** **Th 6 House of Peril,** eto« 

This story iKmoenis two husbands who, rather bored with life, agree 
to go oS togeth^ on a waking, totxr in Normandy. Th^ do not tell 
their wives i^are tiiey are gdng, Imt their better halves, being very 
modem women, put their heads together uid resolve to follow thefr 
hmhu^ and purdah them for walldng off in this cavalier manner. 

The story tells of the punishment meted out to the wanderm and of 
smhariaieing oireumstanoes under whidi one of the wives finds herself in 
eompany with the husband of the other. 

SswimSeiSi in Danny By NELLIE L. McCLUNG 

Author of ** She Second Chance,** ** Purple Springs,** eto. 

Pearl Watson, a dsBghtfulfy human Irish-Canadian girl, has already 
been Introduced to more than 20,000 readers In the Dominion as the 
heroine of ** Purple Springs,*’ and the enchantment of her love affair, 
which interested the government (ff an entire province, will be felt in 
the same degree when reading the bright, oharacteristio incidents of 
Osnadtaa life and of the wonderfully rustic influence which this girl 
hss cm the several oharaoters with whom she is In oontaot. 

Lovers of humour, incident, and the brighter side of lifo will agree 
that ** Sowiig Seeds in Danny ** is a great Chmadlaa 

HnMi 

By MRS. HORACE TREMLETT 

AvSm ,{ ** IlMiite PMer,** " A Bjdght in Pwto,” 

OUgad ttr Bqnrl AUna. bndiut moltM to suny la asdar to «l| 
UmM ca luAr nun to lib taato toMflU. n«cihmr, &0. in low iittii 

Sb abto «t lady Mon, a irUbw vba Iona him hoMK. Bat Bids aad 
Sb |iA Xbdiii am miato^ aad b b only whm flod. hiwm of 

4iaa to Afdto bud d» maab dw MOtto to Eb' vim Ibm 
ttanitolUK. iBWBMEtaRHWblvaaadhovBirBnytotlMmtha'way 

fditf IttaMbattatobtoa^ 
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Jlinills Md Bennett By GILBERT CAKNAN 

Authcnr of ** Pu^ and Peaoocloi,’* Sembal,” etc. 
l>Bi|ding with tlie induBtrial revdiitsion in ISngiand, this intense drama 
of the Stnooo House brings togeriier all the throada of the history of a 
fhmily dominated by its most despised and contemned memb^ end 
eompwed in the end to turn from the emptiness of material success to 
the spiritual store amassed through his obstinate failure. James Lawrie 
Is neyi^ so splendidly himself as when he is making a perfect fool of hint* 
•dif,' and- it is when he is most oomioally in misery that he most boldly 
lra& Ibis doud of g^ory. 

TIm Honitl Man UNA L. silberrad 

Author of Qreen Pastures/* etc. 

Ihe scene of Miss Silberrod’s new novel is laid partly in London and 
partly in Kendd and the moor country that lies on the border of West* 
morland and Yorkshire. It is the story of how a sober middle-aged 
dtiiBen of the seventeenth century came into a fortune and found romance | 
and of the unexpected things that happened as a result of this obimga in 
his droumstanoes. There is a very charming love interest in the story^ as 
one would expect from the author d Qreen Pastores ^ and ** Sampson 
Bldeout^uaker.** 

Hm Way of the World MORGAN GIBBON 

Author of ** Hden Bfarsden/* ** The Pharisees.** 

13ie story of a detached girl cd to-dayi who is wooed by many men* 
Imt cares ody for Hervey, whose mother, Lady Hannay, opposes the 
marriage. A ne’er-do-well son of the Manor near which she lives commits 
ik burglary and is shot by his own brother, one of her lovers, who then shoots 
himsdf* When the attentions of her many wooers have been diverted 
from her by various drcumstances, she eventually marries Hervey. 


A RimarkaM Plfst IIbviL 

Iha Box at SpMMianl 

By MRS. RAYMOND BOILEAU 

The cenfrid dieme.o! tl& temBrkable book is the fluctuating rdation- 
sliip of a husband of high gifts, whose first motive— he is a soUien— Is 
devotion to dutyi and his wife, who loves him, and, for the first few 
years, is oomdetdy dominated by him. Shefr adiaracterof gmatfrS^ 
ineaMgoodim and ooiuddemble diann, with stieahsof Odtio imagination 
ahd pfriyful devUiy* Both oharaoters live as individuals, but they also 
emmy the universal and fondamentid diflerenoes wUoh bring about 
udaiisitoBtanding between mmx of action and womenj; In love. At a 
Btu<i4rof ^ ^ tP^ interest, and the ddtneati^ia 

It contains nianyfragiopsiti^^ 

espedaily^ ddibeiale deam irithe wifs^ bnyther, Imt thgeudr * 

Tim sAndfem iie camh lia 
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MMi Up By DOROTHEA CONYERS 

Author oi ** The Strayiiags of Sandy, etc. 

The story of a wild Irishman who, when his home is burnt, goes to 
Bngland to live with an uncle, and there retrieves his fallen fortunes. 
I Tbs English girl, whom he loves, objeots to his wild ways. 

The WhiiperliiK City 

By GABRIELLE VALLINGS 

Author of ** Bindweed,’* ’* Tumult,” etc. 

The romance of a young En^shman who goes to a little semi*' 
obliterated Spanish port, in the hope of unravdling ^e threads of a mys^ 
tery conneoM with his father’s youth. The scene is laid against a ba^« 
ground of picturesque local colour and descriptiona of Spanish life in a 
place of which it h^ been written : “ The Moor left his heart’s blood to 
Mt perpetually under the Spanish ^n.” Hence it is a whispering city, 
a plaw el ^osts, a Spanish mistress for ever si^ng for her Moorish lover— 
a city in which the serenade of the passionate lover is never silent. 

There is a very strong love interest and a modem study of the occult. 

What the Blounts DM ^y LADY KING-HALL 

Author of ” An Engagement.” 

Readers who enjoyed Lady King-Hall’s previous novd will find added 
charms in its successor, which tells of a supposed poor relation from Aus* 
tralia, in reality a millionaire seeking an heir, snubbed by Lady Blountp 
who thinks him poor and unwoi^y of acknowledgment. Natural 
charm characterises the story of the man’s quest and its happy result. 

Mlmwt and Fox-Trot 

By AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE 

A thrilfingi kaleidoscopic collection which reveals more than ever the 
vmiMlfity and mastery the art of short^itoi^ writing poat^ed by these 
fanmua authors. 

LmlnaPilVWago 

By LABY MUIR MACKENZIE 

Author of ” Eaters Comedy of Tears,” etc. 

A Btoiy of gmt human interest, with the characters of three propel 
womssi drawn with oonvictioii. The vidasitudes of Bdinda, the un- 
married mother ^ the pi t doctor’s son, are wonderfully real and well por- 
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(MpHAl BiMtf By RAFAEL ^BATibtt 

jUitJior<il**8oiimoiidiak** "The!E^pIiiig 0 fihe]ill€i,*’ eto. 

AMl tho logs «ix4 diuiei of J'eiomf oh Bittr-wlUbli Mr. Sftbotl]il daimi 
to liavo dlioovofod— dio romantio atoiy of Captain Peter Blood tuM 
been mainly xeconetmoted. 

Sir Beniy Morgan, most oelebzated of all the boooaneer leaden, bad 
an able dironfoler in tbe pereon of the Datohnum SSaqneiading, who sailed 
wWh Waa* What Saqnemeling did for Morgan, Jetemiab Pitt has done 
te Ospiain Blood. 

the oaner of Blood, a odtvured man driven by the malignity of Fbte 
to indslge an inborn appetite lor advmtore, is an Odyssey set ag^ by the 
gnat km whi<^ Impt him honourable amid dishonour. 

A Whlli Mao By M^TfRANCES EVERARO 

Aotlior of ** A DMightw (tf tiw Send.'' 

13w«nie ling tiUdiobinMtoiii.d **A Duighter ol ttuSnid'' from 
•tMt ta i* wA nkring bom Un. Knnow Bvwnd'a .Mwid nonii^ 
■MthtoMp(riwtM(wlti p t A oewof,iad,lBotdenUBy,faa.il.o.illorthwa 
AfrioHiMmiig. 

••laBumDe oi tin SSMt** noonatii tin ikdvwitiiNi ot • yvnam 
InwtiM wplutB, Uadettin^ wlwtiuae. . lagurj with hw artiat 
ItONtto. 33ietWDwto8tofladtin,^Kid,^«aMMiroftliel!Mtt»ikltm 
liftiWfliitft hH nloMd ^ Wnton, » liting young Fren nutn. iHton tiw 
fM&y lom, but wffl not odnidt tb« foot. Aftar nueting Jim agiiB, 
it.iiIi.ii.Mt smiIm • Fnnahoum bat hudfy ii tin wed&ig re o ^ Uo n 

iMgoa bofontn Arab pradnoHprooii thm tbloiimi’. motlHr wa. mi Andv 
mid thrt, titlMWgb h« i. wUte^ hi. teoOm, who diad, ww Uhek. 

IboriMs tin hnabmid, hQrror<«tiucfc, know, that In omi mvw lot 
vfaArititui live with him m hi. wifo, nor make her the mother of half* 
oaatea, Maorioe ia kiSad in b^tle againat Aiaba. 

Amjila axtitMMBk and • wtisfaotmy anding are ktynotai ol tide 
^atoiy. 

PMl FMy-Plw ~y EDGAR WAIXACE 

. Antinrof '*9!lnSeotatHoa8e^*'"TheVi|^Uing8ooaH” ote. 

Ha Xarl of VoiAweB. a wealtiiy yoimg nohieiinB. wMiirlika, ft* A M 
to tiiaft ia Aeotiaad and ha<dc in a time, wtiA a tidBhig in hie 

wmIM. l3aailnghaBnonliiaietnmJoBnMy*haiaaeeBby|iiMti^6leQa 
itotinglotik jwlwtoaiaa tin raothonw wUtii her lather Ina SeClf and 

h sfs iins , of nils and fngfffd a p no aiano e' la n 

Bipifyiheomm‘W|^ve hte'ifethinlmriteUi^siid WASpesthig 

:”TOifii»<liar ha ft 't| 5 a to.'ftw*wto-tl>e .rimiool an 'mmtianjiiViiM nmy 
and ride •< no ll^f^IlTe** ftr thaDarby. 

®i 



iiiitdtfii«aii*s N^w Npv«3s. ?/<$ M 
WtVlrtl AimtI By M. P. WILLCOCK$ 

Aaihorof **19iaffl6epiiigP«rlm/* "TheKaystone.** ete. 

Two widely diyeigeot ehmotere^ cme o aopiema but lorable ^goiet^ 
the othei: aa idealiat who haa nerer been able to live happily without 
iflutflng to the fun the }oyiB and aorrowt of a troubled and ^aotlo time^ 
are held iu balance. 

Hiddle^ed* these two magnetic dgura find the real ohallenge to their 
feTetel ways of fife thrown down by the younger generation^ determined# 
aotiTe men tern the war, whose fate is in the hands of aLronmatanoesb 
the Influence of which was at work bdfoie they were bom. 

Thestoxyisoneof heredity, hidden, transformed, but never diminated. 
nere are t»gio moments, but the tone is one o! humour. Lydia Wyatt 
is a Mrs. Froudie without the shrewishness, a woman who shapes other 
people's lives with results that are especially disconcerting to herself. 

Abu, Hurt Spmis—! l^ELINORMORDAUNT 

Autiilor of '* The little 8oul,*^ ** Laura Oreiohton,*' etc. 

Ibis is entiidy a novel of youth. The scene is laid in Ireland before 
the WKT, the story opening whmi Lord Shaen, the hero, a happy-go-lucky 
Stonianjs sixteen, and the hermne, Henrieftta Rorke, thirteen years of age. 
It is late afternoon when Shaen arrives to say good-bye to Henrietta on 
his pssents taking him to the West Indies, and in hc^ passionate desire 
to prove her love for him Henrietta gives in to his entreaties to camp in 
a cave upon the mountainHdde with him for that one night, passionately 
innocent as a child. Gosidp and a hurried marriage result. 

Two yeen of happiness pa8S,unril Sheen becomes entangled with en 

aotmst^and Hemnetta# brcSken-hearted, drowns herself in a mountain lake. 

The story emfs with young Shaen# realising his loss, weeping with his 
heed In ^ lap el the wmaan by whom he was infatuatkL 

Makmiiin 

By MARGARET BAILLIE-SAUNDERS 

Author of ** The Mayoress’s Wooing,” etc* 

Sow a woman in love lets a strange man suffer to save her own happfo; 
nesiv and then offers herself saorifld^ to redeem him, gives this novel 
it! tftie. 

By a sudden tide of very ourioim cifeamstanoes a Welsh dreper’s 
dauip^ in the Midlands^ Myfanwy Bhos, luui the whole public reputation 
of ammoiis priest placed in her hait<%. He is publicly aooused, and by a 
word sbe aen save 

It it t^nriy and tQplied»and wiff be widely read, the mote so because Its 
shb|eet is dew with sympathetically and without rancour from one who 
writeppf ChufdiBiattmf^ This is what is called a shimig 

novel ot human pessloii and spiritual strug^ but it is pcesented with 
Vivacity anieblm# anil never for a moment loses its ”go” and iiAeieelt 



Sittdiiii8oii*8 New Novete« 7/6 Net 
lUlrtkMl By STACY AUMONIER 

Author oi ** The !Love*ik-I>ao]^** ** O&o After Another,^* etc. 
novel conoeme the life of en extremely iiiterestiiig and emotional 
gifl of etrange parentage. One obeerreB the influence upon her dbaraoter 
and development by the forces of (mredity and environment. Her father 
was a Chancellor cn the Exchequer her mother an obsenre actress. On 
her father's death she hersdf plunges into theatrical life» dE which we 
have many vivid pictures. Her sj^tual devdopment is drawn with the 
inevitalde certainty of Greek drama* One foresees the ontcomot but the 
inte^ in the “ Heartbeat '* is the interest which oc^ours all human 
emotions and rdationships. Barbara Powerscourt is an intensely human 
modem type, swayed by innate weakneeses and oomplexitieB, but never* 
theteas capable of a anblime self/^acriflce. 

PtrtiMrs of Chance By H. H. KNIBBS 

A tale of Arizona, of men who Uved a rough-and-tnmble life out there 
on the highly*colour^ deserts, under the shadows of the painted mesas. 
It is a story rich with the tang of the country, and happy in the author's 
ehaice of characters. ** Little Jim" Hastings and his father, "Kg 
Jim,** pals by force of dreumstanoe | " Panhandle ** Sears, ** Big Jim*s ’* 
enemy I Bartley, an author and gentleman | ** Cheyenne,** tramp-rider 
and cowboy poet^U are fascinaiing types of diverse human nature, and 
in the deft himds of Mr. Knibbs they take on the vitality and individuality 
oi living men and women. 

The Mlllion-Dollar Suil^ 

By ALICE MacGOWAN and PERRY NEWBERRY 

A keen, satisfying, well-written mystery story with distinctly novel 
features of situation and development which will appeal to dl lovers of a 
good detective yam. 

Suppose a clever man had idanned for six yMis a disoovery-proof 
crime that was to lay open to him bis heart’s desires, and whm he had 
oemmitted it, found It unexpectedly but inevitably invdved the per- 
petsmtiem of la second and more dangerous orime^ detection in whiidi w^d 
mean rdn ? Would he dare the second crime ? And could he, on short 
notloe, devise a plan for getting it accomplished, so diabolioally endty as 
to defy detection and fui^r oomplioate disoov^ of the first crime t 

IMNIilS Mm ~ By ESSEX SMITH 

Author of "Shepherdless Sheep ** 

A idhgblarfy powerful story of love and intaigue, involving an unuscml 
plo0 Hhe principal characters Moag to a family that for centuries hse 
md tn jmcestral lands. Intense human interest cdmtacteiises 
llrnli^d^abroi^andsiStsrisalllmt 
fsi^ 
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Hiitdtiii8oa*8 New Novels. 7/6 Net 
TM KhlgllMkert By BURTON £. STEVENSON 

Author of little Comrede** (64ih Tkoumnd), 

A thrilling, modem romenoe of a throne and the intrigue that aur- 
rounded it. A lamoua Journalist, whose extraordinary adventures jday a 
leading part in the story, is dragged into the whirlpool of intrigue^ pasrion, 
and dpvorion, with results as exdting to the reader se everyone oonoemed 
in this fi^t for a throne. 

The aaMbO By BARONESS VON HUTTEN 

Author of ** Pam,** ** The Lordship of Love,** eto. 

The partioniar gasebo which gives the name to this book is a 
windowed balcony overlooking the village street, in the oountxy home of 
Peg Doria. a w^-known novelist who befriends Jenny Hayes, a elever, 
but half-educated, middle-class Lbndon girl. 

Peg Doria has seen nothing of her husband for ten years and is not 
(Ssfdeased by the attentions of Sir Dominick Audley. a widower of illtyi 
But Sir Dominick, in her absence, is accepted by Jenny, and Ptg Doria 
is fimely Jealous. 

It is from the gasebo that Jenny overhears a conversation from whidh 
she gathers that her suitor and Mrs. Doria care for each other | and 
from the gasebo, too, Mrs; Doria looks down on her derelict husband# 
who vainly tries to create a scandal in the villaga. 

Mm Edgw's Angrit By WINIFRED GRAHAM 

Author of ** Breakers on tbe Scmd,*’ **The Daughter Terrible,** 

** Falling Waters,*’ etc. 

Winifred Gbaham’s new novel deals with the love of a man for two 
women, one a Society beauty, the other thepiquante daughter of a pros- 
perous grocer. The character of the hero, John Edgar, is a curious 
mixture of Puritanical idealism and fiery paarion. His u^ppy childhood 
is a striking cemtrast to his subsequent career, when, in new and bewildering 
Sodety,hemeet8thebeautifuldaughterof LordPorthminster. Thronghthe 
ramificarions of a plot that seems morelike real life than fiction, om wonders 
whetiuMr John Ed^’s story is not a human document lightly disgifiaed. ^ 

Tin InlMrilaiiM of Mui Trauvt 

By NEVILHENSHAW 

Author of ** Aline of the Grand Woods,** etc. 

Jenn Trouvdi is disinhmited l^hibggrandfatber and turned adrift poor 
and friendkas in a strange land. But the blood in the boy’s veins is an 
inheritance with which the grandfather does not ieckon’-Hdiaracter,conxags» 
Siud a love of the sell. 

l£r. Benihaw has written a novri wlfich appeals to aU who apprimte 

» and velue tenth; who prefer to associate with worthy characters 
y poriiim^ ; Moi who are moved 1^ the authentic refleotiaas of 
the pathos of life. 

II 



Hutchinson’s New Novels. 7/6 Net 

fhs Qrait Roxliyllie By GEORGETTE HEYER 

Author of The Black Mo^ : A &>manoe of the Eighteenth Oentory.** 
Thte book is notable for the ddightful portrait whidi it contains of 
Qharlee O# The nnsorapnloasnesi of the monarch is patent, 3 ^ one is 
nmde to fed his amaeing charm, his wit, whimdcdity, and good hninoiir. 
like master like man, Marqms of Roxhythe Is rathlesa where the 
1 nterests of Oharles are concerned. Through the intrignies of the rdgn he 
moves^ a romantic fignie, elegant, snperdlious, dominating eyecy situation. 
Attached to Roxhythe as his secretary, and captiyated by the spell of 
his eng^ng perso^ity^ is young Christopher Dart, who would be loyal 
to King and Country both. But the two were not compatible under the 
Merry Monarch 1 hence the theme and sub^title of the book: *^Undw 
which king, Besonian 1 Christopher, assailed by donbt 8 ,i 8 tom by his 
lofe for Roxhythe^ whose deyotion to Charles is absolute, unswerring, 
and entirely without scmple. Withal, the great Roxhythe,” in spite ^ 
his mthleasness, compels the fascination of the reader by the sheer force 
of his magnetio personality 


The Red VuHuie By FREDERICK SLEATH 

Author of ” Sniper Jackson,” ” A Breaker of Ships,” eto« 

** The Red Vulture ” is a thrilhng story of the miminal adyentures 
of a young gentleman whose career as a burglar is unknown to anyone. 
While makiiig an entry through a cellar wall into a house where he beueyes 
Jewds are to be foun^ he is amazed by the sight of what appears to be 
a gorgeously equipped Eastern temple>-aotuaUy the headquarters of a 
murdmus secret sodety. He recognises the principal da^ng g^l as 
ode he had lored before he was dismissed the foryioe for embeademmit. 
Bis breaking up the gang, his loye for the sister of Clara* poisons 
hersdf , and &e clearing of Ids character, all provide sustained and thrilHng 
entertainment. 

Tht Fool of DoMliy By ROLF BENNETT 
and KATHERINE HARRINGTON 

Shipwrecked, Jimmy Noble, an actor, is adrift in a small boat with 
Fdrris, a stdkm, who, under a nmsk of grime, is Noble^s doulde* Ferris 
loves Aida dai^ng, who is engaged to Node, her ooUeague in musical 
comedy. Noble is picked up and ferris, apparently dead, h left in the 
boat^ after Noble hm taken from ms body a bdt of valuable pearls, in 
aceordanoe with a solemn pact they have made* Saved in the end, 
Fe^ bsheves he has been victimised by Noble, who, with Alda^ isinow 
onilnlon^stage. Nobler dru^^ed by a dope fiend, Is hmiid by fords, 
who mmmmMB Idsntfiy aad is oa the point cfi mwvyins Ai^ ^ 
d^waoiOia am the interest is sasteiiied to a 

The do^ mim is 
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Hutchlnsoii's New Novels^ 7/6 Net 

MiMifai’s Marriase By G. B. BURGIK 

Anther of “The Shatters of Silence,*’ " Uncle Jewmy,” etc 
Thlt It Mr. Bargln’t iIxty^tMli novel. 

Adeoalt llillette, a young Oanadian poet, is married to the impetuous, 
passionate Seraphine Daoust, who is drinkii^ herself to death and, through 
her unreasoning jealousy, makes Ms life a hell. He “puts out” for 
England, meets the beautiful Manetta, and the jealous SerapMne, hearing 
of this, pretends to be dead in order to entrap Mm into a bigamous marriage 
with Manetta, who is the illegitimate cMld of a wealthy old antiquarian, 
The story tells how SerapMne’s plan succeeds, of her claiming Adonais, 
and Ms parting with Manetta until . . . 

But we must not “ give away.” Mr. Burgin’s plot. Suffice it to say 
that “ Manetta’s Marriage ’’ is one of the most absorbing and exdtiiig, 
pathetic and yet humorous, stories he has ever written, wMch will grasp 
the reader’s attention from start to finish. The character of Manetta is 
a wonderful study of a beautiful, loving and resourceful woman when 
oonfronted with a disaster wMoh threatens to shatter her happiness. 


AvwragS CaSiilt By ISABEL Q. CLARKE 

Author of “ Lady Trent’s Daughter,” “ Tressider’s Sister,” etc. 

The absorMng love-story of a woman who; until she is tMrty-five, is ^ 
bound hand and foot to her mother’s authority. The hero, Denis Lorimer, 
a CatiioUo, six years her junior, is an old friend of her Mother, Father John 
Ponsford, and was guilty of embezzlement before the story opens. The 
setting of the early chapters is in Italy, where Denis has to ^ht a duel 
with the brother of a ^rl whom he deceives. NotMng could be more 
human than the story of Janet, her bondage and her ddiveranoe, and 
the way in wMoh the couscienoe of the wayward Denis is revealed. 


TN Hohm oI Dbeord 


By MARY E. and 
THOMAS W. HANSHEW 

An intriguing murder mystery story. The House of Discord is a 
Soottiah eastle. An agitated girl, dau^^ter of the old leird. Sir Andrew 
Dnggan, comes to imi^ore the immej^iste help of Scotland Yard, She 
deoiaMs har horrid Italian step-mother is slowly but determii^y poison* 
ing her husband, the girl’s lather. Also that the Italian wile means to 
^ Eose Duggan, elder son and heir, disinherited, and get her own son 
Uyrii ^ in Ms place. Deteettve CSeek takes up the case somew^t 
sce^^y. Bsgoesiiortli,aiidfindsthatsometMngis very wrong. His 
uHitt^te wcove^ is sur^sing and not at all what Miss Duggan believed. 
Br Andrew is mvuderedlii a strange way. 

2T 



Hutcliiiisoii’s New Novels. 7/6 Net 
OMirt Uvm By KATHLYN RHODES 

Antltor of » A Dawrt Cain," " The WiU of Allah," eto. 

Tho soeno ia laid in Egypt, where Sheila Baynumd, tearelUng witii her 
imoleg mfietB Omar Bey, a yoong Egyptian, who falls in Ioto with her, 
ignonnt of a secret connected with his birth whidi makes thdr marriage 
underirable. Helen Montague, a young widow, is attracted by Bheila*s 
oonsiii SleiQroii, who succumbs to her beauty, but leaves her when he 
leanm that she has caused the death of his best friend. Helen has led a 
somewhat anscrupulous life, but her love for Kenyon is genuine, 
finally leads h^, when visiting Omar’s marvellous desert home, to an act 
of heroism which averts a terrible tragedy. The end of the book fulfils 
the prophecy of an Arab soothsayer, ‘’Five shall ride over the dsMurt 
tomadB the south but three only shall return.” 


TIm eoMiM That Grew Up 

By ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI 

Author of ” What Wcmian Wishes,” eto. 

English fathers are singularly stubborn in the opposition they show to 
the marriage of their daughters. Basilia Oliver is the object of her father’s 
%iost Impasrioned worship ; all the drcumstances of her life conspire to 
concentrate the fire of her father’s love and ambition wholly upon her. 
When the time comes for life to beckon her to a more exciting destiny than 
that of unpaid companion to a middle-aged parent a etruggle ensues in 
which her tot lover is dexterously put out of tim way by her father. An 
intimate friend of the family acquires an inkling of the true state affairs 
and eomes to the rescue, and Basilia discovers in her second lover tike boy 
ton whom her father had jealously x>arted her as a (^Id, 


U tiM AlhrMtunU By E. NESBIT 

Author ol”Tlift Bed House,” “TheUrk,” ” AHofiday Hoiieymoim,”etc. 


X!.Kesbitisadmittedly mistress d the difficult art of the short etoy. 
Exit last book OC this order was a ^Ueotion of honor-stories, worthy of 
iaclitfi# in the tamt category as those of Ambroee Bierce or Edgar Auan 
Foe. In ”To ike Adventurpue ** % Nesbit strikes a now note. ”Ad- 
she tells us, ”are to the adventnroiis 1 ** and tiie adventures 
iindiwiml^usfmmonthe^^ Thebook^ill 

to insfct ytm to go to hut you to Ukiriy to rit op tiff 
home toeuae you cannot lay it down* Back story ie pmfect in Us Und* 



Hutchiason’s New Novels; 7/6 Net 
01^ of WolNtor By E. CHARLES VIVIAN 

Author ol ** Paodon Fruit,** ** The Woman Tempted Me,** eto. 

This ia an adventure atoiy of three men who, after having faoed many 
dangers and surmounted almost insurmountable obstacles, reach the 
forgotten cdty, Kir-Asa, hidden in some Paoifio land, and tfae way to it 
guaiM by savages who use poisoned arrows, and by snakes of the Jungle 
and fierce, strong, stealthy things of the wild. 

They strike a wondeduUy made road, descend a wonderful diasm, 
and Watkins, the leader, finds inscriptions made on a rook by one of his 
Mioestors who reached Kir-Asa. 

At the wonder city they meet Ag, a descendant of Watkins* relative § 
and Faulkner, one of the trio, and Ag*s daughter. Eve, fall in love. A 
rival seeking vengeance, a mad king with mad sons, and a battle in which 
Faulkner*s bride and Brent are killed, are features of this gripping romanoe 


A Qitat Amarteaii Naval, 

Vamtamark’s Folly By HERBERT QUICK 

Author ol ** Yellowstone Nights,** etc. 

A good |dot and a charming love-story provide intense human interest 
In this wonderful description of the foundation and growth of an American 
township before the Civil War. Vandemark Township, Monteroy County, 
State of Iowa, U.SJL., was estabUshed by J. T. Vandemark, who, in hia> 
stolid, faithful way, tells the reader of Virginia, the one and only girl of 
his heart, and Bowena, an unfortunate whom he shelters and bkriends, 
regardless, as ever, of public ojHuion. Vandemark*s romanoe and its 
happy en^ng with Virginia as Ids wife and mother ol his children is a 
love-stoiy that will please many women readers. He tells of his hard 
boyhood I of his life as a canal-boat driver ; of his hunt for his poor moUter | 
of how h» was cheated of his full patrimony by his sooundrdly step- 
fatiier | iri his getting land in Iowa i and of his trek thitherc^ 


Pupptlt 6l Fate By SELWYN JEPSON 

Author of ** The Qualified Adventurer.** 

The thrilling adventures of Paul Harper, a young man of artistio 
temperament, iiHd)sa father, a business magnate, shares with Joyce, his 
secretary whom Paul adores, the b^ef that his son has not enough ** push *' 
in 1dm to suooimd, althoi^ the latent power is there. They are dis^ 
llluiiqtijsd, however, when Paul’s mmaj tries to deprive him of the fruits 
ol an invention. Paul comes out cai top after many exciting expsrieoo^ 
audit transpires siterwmds that his father had a hand in the game in 
teder to test Ma son’s worth. 

SO 
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Am By MARY JULIAN 

Aathor of “ Wheio Jaamines Blom.** 

UA&ing a Bjbrong appeal to women readers, this is a eharaoter study oi 
a girl imbued from oUldhood with the principle that the one aim in life 
is to saooeed and attain materid prosperity. Ann, a plain girl, has a 
peculiar attraction and personality, which she exjdoits. As a poor 
widow she returns to her motheris home, only to find that her droun- 
stances are incompatible with a mother^s scheme of life. She nearly wrecks 
her eoiu4A*t happiness by her efiorts to make a new lover her slave — so 
regar^ess is she of the welfare of others. In spite of all, however, there 
is a better side to her, and it does notoome as altogether a surprise that, 
having gdned her object, she suddenly has a great revulsion against 
hersell, from which springs happiness. 


Mr's PMflle By CURTIS YORKE 

Author of “ The Unknown Boad^** etc. 

Ourtis Ymrke's new novel tdls how a young man (Peter Wistray) 
brings his wife to live in the same house as his mother and sistm, who 
, Sire dependent on him. The arrangement leads to various complications, 
ss Peteris family resent his being married at all, and his wife, Pamda, 
resents thdr attitude towards her. Things go from bad to worse, and 
trade happmiingB are narrowly averted. But gradually Lady Wistray 
and her ^ughters are won over by Pamela’s charm, a^ all ends well. 
. Though the plot is oompsMlavdy dmple, the interest is absorbing, and 
oharaoterisarion and dialogue are of a high order. 


Tin WKch Man 

By MARGARET BELLE HOUSTON 


A novel the Wrginia Mountains, which radiates charm and dis- 
tinorion, ss the mystery of the ** Witch Man ’’-—and his love idyll— is 
unravelled ^airiong the curious mountun folk. These individuatistio 



RMit BranSI : ASvwitiiratt 

By MARGERY H. LAWRENCE 

Thli is a thrBling atmtive cd Ibe duel of wits between a tete^vs 
tmd.a yoiing^d Mutuu! adyeaturess who moves in the hlf^heBl^ dtdss 
^ society. The stoxy of ilb# Miss Bn^t fsfis in levs, but 
bsimot Mst tping to lover as an unecmsdons tool to aid to hgi idbtoy, 
to to tol tool* of the duel ydtb to 



Hutchinson's New Novels. 7/6 Net 
Their ChOMn PeO|llO By Mrs. C. A. NICHOLSON 

Author of “ Martin, Son of John.** 

A Jewish family and their rdataon to Gentiles is the central interest. 
Hie ohacaeters, notably Conrad and his sister, aunt, and grandmother 
De Goatro, are quite alive. The story is written with knowledge, sym- 
pathy, and insight. It possesses therefore an attraotive and moving 
quality quite uncommon in books or stories dealing with modem Jewish 
life. 

Nick Noniwreil By MARIAN BOWER 

Part author of ** The Chinese Puzzle ** and “ The Green Cord.’* 

The scene of this book is laid in one of the beautiful lakeside towns of 
Northern Italy. Thither His Excellency Sir Ching Wang, a Chinese 
Minister, has come to attend a diplomatic conference. 

Arising out of this mission, there follows not only a tale of such love 
and revenge as is possible only to hot Italian temperaments, in which His 
Exo^enoy intervenes with typical Celestial detachment, but the re- 
appearance of Nick Nonpareil, the man who has flouted life, defied responsi- 
bility, cast off certain mystic bonds, only to find, as he is driven to 
exclaiming himself, that when the wheel is minded to go round, a hair 
from an angel’s hecid will do as well as a hempen rope to bind the victim 
on it. 


Hutchinson’s Popular Botany 

A. E. KNIGHT and EDWARD STEP, F.LS. 

In *ru)0 Large Handsome Volumes, with about 
1,000 beautiful Illustrations 
and many Coloured PlateO - 
each ISt. net. 

llw d th, WMk ii to Mpg the whole nurrdlona tife.atoiy oi 

th» 'rogetehlo Uiigdom before the lieder. It telle in pcmnUr language 
the eeeni^ of flower, leaf, item and frdt, the rdationahip of the |dant 
with hisd, hMat, end inae^ and the still more wimderfnl Tdationihi]^ ok 
plfut wtfli n** printed on art paper, andite beedahil 

iQuetatioiui and eohmeed platee luce tta distinguishing feature. For those 
hwe isdseed tiie ecrUer parts, bach numbers ace atiU available 
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N^w Books for Young Peopio 

BY PRINCESS NUSRAT (ELIZAmH MARQ 

Ckamk^ bound tn uniform thik^ wUk attracHoe uruppers, £/• mdk. 
Each volume has 4 beautiful Colour Plates by CHRIST IAN 
itf. ADE and numerous other drawings by well-known 
children's artists. ^ 

PiinoeBS Nuarat is already well known to millioDB of child 
readers of her stories in the principal magasines, and her 
bodks are assured of the children’s hearty welcome. 

Timsihy Tlnklss : The Adventures of a Little 

Kitten with a Newt of Qold 

A deUghtfiil kitten story for any and CYery child. All children should 
lore Timt^y and follow his adventures, which are here so beautifully tdd. 

^teeh and Thn 

Tosh is a delightful youngst^ with a genius for making mistakes. In 
^ effort to please people he and his dog Tim create many disturbances. 

Tofdi’s adventures and astounding blunders are a joy to readers, little 
and big, for Tosh is the genuine grubby little boy whose quaint sayings 
and dieadful doings deUg^t not only children but all who love ohildhood. 

Conrad tlw Cock 

** Conrad tihe Cook” describes the adventures and experiences of 
^ the inimitable Conrad— a baby cook whose delightful bonhomie and 
^"’^good-natured but astounding capacity for mischief has already gained 
him thousands of nursery admirers. There is no sentimeatal nonsense 
about Oofundi nor is he any respecter of persons, as he hops through 
Burseryland to make the children laugh. 

Daritand David All Mono By PRINCESS NUSRAT 

Beantifidbi UhutffUed, with 4 Cotow Plates, end papers and 
om drawings by CHARLES ROBINSON, 
i ^ ,, Ii^hanisom doth giit biniiitg, I*, net. 

; AMoryfiiDofadTeBtiin. Doris and David am the atotliralenehildmi 
of a newapaper onvaspondent, a Major Daaoe, wounded at the Sonuae. 
3^ Major i» eoddmily sent aa a epeoi^ ooneapondent to Ada Minor. 

Vhn wit adreaturea boghi. Sodi advratuiea t They try to ean 
ttoMy. Theygrtnixedap witin^Og-stealeri go hc^i^ag l they 
{oiaaPutMdi-wiid-Jttdymaai tiieyptantateatoiKdiiulcdifflinearDaTCrs 
MttMlotoUfldM^tiitotiieaea withtbeuk They drift t» the ClHouel 
iHa'm hoat, get Wbm aboard a eteamer, land hi Vimnoak get away in a 
ii^jlii^ Wfetal aa ctahawayi. aad a lad ealted Oiiiget he^ theat aa^ duree 
iMlr admtaree in a hapla laluid, where dwy have a aarrow eooapa 
Tlwyaiw^KwedaddiaaatdiBirlMiter, aadaVtiwea, 



New Books for Voung People 

M«]ra : Tlie Adsentum of a LiHls Bee 

By WALDEMAR BONSEL 
Translated by CHARLOTTE REMFRY-KIDD 
With ^olouT Frontispiece and nurmrous illustrations by 
' L. B. BRIGHTWELL, F.Z.S. 

** Thd Adventures af Maye the Bee ** has become a European classic, 
and no less than 483 editions have already been sold. It has been trans- 
lated into nearly every foreign language, and English readers, young and 
old, will be entertcdn^ by ^s fascinating story. 

Kpt since the days of the brothers Grimm and Hans Andersen has 
there been a book of similar charm. Waldemar Bonsel tells, in simple 
but beautiful language which every child can understand, the story of 
a bee’s life, its meetings and adventures with grasshoppers and ladybirds,elfB 
and buttei^eB, spiders and hornets. The description of animals is a revela- 
tion of the delicate miracles and unsuspected beauties of Nature. Wise ideas 
and a refreshing humour permeate the book, which will delight not only 
ohildrw (for whom it is an ideal gift-book) but ail true frienck of Nature, 

The fioWilh Bowl By PHYLLIS AUSTIN 

Beautifully illustrated, with 4 Colour Plates, end papers and 
drawings by CHARLES ROBINSON* 

Tells how Peggy and Timothy have a goldfish bowl and a cuckoo- 
clock I they love both. Their papa and mamma are away, and two dreadful 
aunts are in charge. They have skin like oil-cloth and astrakhan eyebrows 
and bony figures, and they are as horrid as they look. Old Booties, 
the factotum, used to UXL them stories | he helps them to their Goldfish 
Bowl adventure. They go through the doorway of a shell to the bottom 
of the Wonderful Sea. Among others, they meet the Queer Clocks and 
Davey Jcmes and his Looker, and the GoldUSsh King and Queen, and all 
sorts of fish. Two crabs are like the aunts. 

After a delightful visit to the lovely land of wishes ai|d dreams 
they arise to Sie surface, and then the twins wake up to fin# that their 
gol^h bowl adventures are a dream, but the aunts have vanished. ^ 
Their mother and father are there, and a new baby sent’ by tge fairio i. 

T®W in « GaniM By BERYL SEFTON SPENCER 
Charmingly bound in cloth, with attractive wrcrpper, 28. 6d. 
net. With coloured and black and white illustrations by 
CHARLES ROBINSON. 

3^9 dutmdog book, in whidlk the pretty idea that the iiuects, birdeand 
|dan#i fowd ht. the gudmi tdl to <»ie uother their little adventara in 
reolhie of hiriaqy aiid 'tiw material world, will mve a delight to ohildr^ 
— .kB the more heoaoae the inseote, bir^ and plants ohpeen will be so 
fatoiOiiwiolhttD. Ihe beentifal drawings by Mr. Robinson will dso be a 

gnat MtmotiOQ. « « 





** Recent Successful Books 

Fifth large edition already called for 

The Pump of Power ANONYMOUS 

In one large handsome volume^ idM giU» Itl* neL 
This very important and, having regard to its sensational loYelatiQnB, 
most surpricdng book throws a searohlij^t upon the nulitary and dijdo* « 
matio rdatioDS of Britain and IPrance b^ore and during the war, and also 
deals with the present international situation. It contains many first- 
hand portraits and intimate appreciations and criticisms of characters 
weU known in the public life of Europe : Mr. Uoyd George, Field-Marshal 
Siir Henry Wilson, Lord Haig, MarshalJofire, Lord Beaverbrook, Millerand, 
Loucheur, Painlev^, Gambon, Lord Northcliffe, Colonel Eepington, and 
the Bolshevist Krassin. The anonymous au^or clearly speaks with 
, auUiority as one in close contact with tiie world he desoribai, and his 
i^tevelations, apart from their historic value, are of great personal interest. 
There will undoubtedly be much speculation as to his identity. 

ttMehw of the Russian Revolution 

BY GENERAL DENIKIN 

In one large voUxme, cUdh giUt |6S» nek 
, General Dmikin was not only in high command in the field against 
Gennany, but was also military leader of the anti-Bolsheviks, anSi this 
aooOant of his experienoes in these capacities can scarcely fail to be in- 
teresting and important from the standpoint of history. General Penikin 
gite| #Vivid account of his arrest^and imprisonment by the Bolsheviks, 
,:desonbBB the tragic vacillations of the Czar on the fatal days before the 
revoltttioi^, and the appaUing dlfficulries of Russian officers during the 
demoora^sation. The book is an important one and of great historical 
value. 


^ y Third large edition at once called for 

TMrlo^ Yoars at tho lUisslan Court 

BY PIERRE GILLIARD 

^ in md large hdndeome wdame, cloth gUt. WUh 59 ^helraUom on art 
paprr, t4i« net 

Heisg;|me reminiscences of the Tutor to the late Czarevitch, including 
an anthontative account of the Tragedy of the Imperial Family. 

The book gives an interesting fnd intimate picture of the private life 
of the Imperial Family, end describes events of which the author is in 
many eases the only surviving witness. Ilie story cmnbines a tragic 
Immah interest with dire<^ evidence oh matters of rare historiosl inteimt. 
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Recent Successful Fiction 


4iA large edition 

The iluc^ By REBECCA WEST 

Author of ** The Return of the Soldier.’* 


Miss West is one of our clever modem novdists who aim at reality in 
art. With her vivid, dramatic style and her passion for truth she writes 
of life from an unusual angle, and her work has a curiously ihstinctive 
quality of its own which mal^ an instant appeal to all who appreciate 
sincerity in human relationships. Her latest novel is a brilliant piece of,, 
work— emotional, yet taking an original line which breaks down many of 
the old traditions, and ringing with the voice of the new generation. 


** A briHlant story and a brilliant study of character. Tiima. 

“ A book of singular ohazm and remarkable pou er * . . certain of a waai 
weloozaefrom all lovers of good flotion .'* — Sunday Times. 

•'Powerful and arresting .** — PaU MaU ChaeUe. 

" Of Immense slgnlfloanoe .** — The QeiMewomain. 


** The Edinburgh scenes compose as fine a ptooe of Scottish fiction as has been 
seen for many a year ." — Morning Post. 


There is no doubt at all that we have In Rebecca West a great novelist^** 

« star. 
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30fA thousand' 

The Uve-Story el Aliette Branton 

By GILBERT FRANKAU 


Author of “Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant’* (74fh Thousand)^ “The 
Seeds of Enchantment,” etc. 


One of the most versatile writers of to-day, Mr, Gilbert Frankau foUcma 
his suooesses “ Peter Jackson ” and “ The S^a of Enchantment ” with 
a powerful story in an mitirely new vein. ^ 

In *? The Love-Story, of Aliette Brunton ” he presents a penetratiug aai| 
sympa^etio study of a woman who dared all for love’s siie. It is more 
than mi interest-compelling story : it is a courageous and t Hum i na ting 
book, which should in^uence men and women who give serious thon^^t to 
the modem problems of marriage aq^ divorce. 


•' Mr. Frankau has put his best work Into tha sto:^, and t<» mdb ^ 
hardly be i^ven tJO Ita filumisatihg anah^ of c^a^r, and to the 
taken that bis irihAii aot mmuly msturb the intrinsic interest of bis story; 
His chejwcters are not puppets, but Uve peoide flgbUns out a problam of actual 

^ ” • The Love-Story of Aliette Brunton’ is weH ooastru^rdlie chwjctem aj^^ 
lot the most part, weU obaemd ; toe situatioiiB qotoi^ serve for top display 
of the ohaiiiOtoiiS but ate intilnsioally IntmesUng "-HSpaakitor. 
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Hutdiupn’s Famous 3/6 Net Novels 

JSIaeh 800, priifUed m good paper, cHolh bound, unth moat eMraaUve 

’ ' y . j*', ^ picture wrapper in coUmre 

PiCir Jaekion, Cigar Merehanf 

By GILBERT I^NKAU 

, Now in its 74ti> Tboiuand. First time in cheap edition. 

Young Diana By MARIE CORELLI 

^ Golden Apple By KATHLYN RHODES 

/ ^ Atttiior of “The Deaert Breamere/* “The City of Palms/* eto. 

A tfarfiliiig story by thi| fi||pi8 witer, ^ose marvellous interpretation 
East m^e her ohli» the most widdy read of all living authors. 

>^a|i Allan By H. RIDER HAGGARD 

Author of “ King Solomon’s Mines/* “ ®ie,” eto. 

"DImI^WII By STEPHEN McKENNA 

of ** Scmia Married/* “ Secret Victory/* etc* 

mo Diiikiy Hand » 

^ . By C. N. and A. M. WILLIAMSON 

'^‘^thors of “ The lightning Conddotor.** eto* - 

me Mb 01 EndhantMent 

^y GILBERT FRANKAU 

Author of jraohsotii CSgar Merchant.** now in Its 74tii Thousand. 

‘ A M ler edM 

- ' , -f; .IM^EL B^RNES-GRUNDY 

- <4 '*Jbr “An' tToanaked . ' 
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